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Tlifl mutiny uoi versa 1. 

The death of Requesens, notwithstanding- his four days' 
illness, occurred so sui3den]y that he had not had time to 
appoint his successor. Had he exercised this privilege, 
which his patent conferred upon him, it was supposed 
that he would have nominated Count Mansfeld to exercise 
the functions of governor-general, until the King- should 
Otherwise ordain.^ In the absence of any definite arrange- 
ment, the Council of State, according to a right which 
that body claimed from custom, assumed the reins of 
government. Of the old board, there were none left but 
the Duke of Aerschot, Count Berlaymont, and Viglius. 
To these were soon added, however, by royal diploma, 
the Spaniard, Jerome de Roda, and the NetherJanders, 
Assonleville, Baron Rassenghem, and Mt^o\4 S-a.-3*aKivA- 
Tlius. alt the mefnbers, save oi\ej ol '«\\sX \\a.6. "ao^ 

' Bar, viiL 663. Mueien, v. io^». 
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2 The Rise of the 

become the executive body, were natives of the country, 
Roda was accordingfly looked askance upon by his col- 
leag-ues. He was reg-ardcd by Vig-lius as a man who 
<3esired to repeat the part which had been played by Juan 
Varg-as in ihe Blood-Council, while the other members, 
althoug^h stanch Catholics, were all of them well-disposed 
to vindicate the claim of Netherland nobles to a share in 
the government of the Nethicrlands. 

For a time, therefore, the transfer of authority seemed 
to have been smooUiIy accomplished. The Council of 
State conducted the administration of the country. Peter 
Ernest Mansfeld was entrusted with the supreme military 
command, including the g^overnment of Brussels; and the 
Spanish commanders, although dissatisfied that any but 
a Spaniard sbould be thus honoured, were for a time 
quiescent.''- When the news reached Madridj Philip was 
extremely disconcerted. The death of Rcquesens excited 
his indignation. He was angry with him, not for dyings, 
but for dying- at so very inconvenient a moment. He had 
pot yet fully decided either upon his successor, or upon 
the policy to be enforced by his successor. There were 
several candidates lor the vacant post ; there was a 
variety of opinions in the cabinet as to the course of con-' 
duct to be adopted. 2 In the impossibility of Instantly 
making- up his mind upon this unexpected emergency, 
Philip fell, as it were, into a long reverie, than which 
nothing' could be more inopportune. With a country in a 
state of revolution and exasperation, the trance, which 
now seemed to come over the government, was like to be 
foHowed by deadly effects. The stationary policy, which 
the death of Requesens had occasioned, was allowed to 
prolong itself indefinitely,^ and almost for the first time 
in his life, Joachim Hopper was really consulted about the; ■ 
affairs of that department over which he Jmag-ined him- ■ 
self, and was g^eneralSy supposed by others, to preside at 
Madrid. The creature of Vig^lius, having: all the stibser- — 
viency, with none of the acutencss of his patron, he had ■ 
been long" employed as chief of the Netherland bureau, 
while kept in profound ignorance of the affairs which were 

i Bof, Meiercn, nhi !up. VJnIJi Epist Select, ad DivcT50S| No, i7i», p. ^05. Vlg-1. 
PIpV-, ul'i lup. Iloofdi -^!. 43*. Bar, iix. 663. Wa.f;ena«- (vii. 5O, howevMj stntca that 
Mbmar^M va-i^ i?ntnial:eJ simply with thogDv^rrimEac of EruucU, and cha.t it 4a p.& crrQl L9 
■iescrilie him as inVKiteil wilji the SLipreiiLS military cornmaiLd. 
* T.citcr of Philip (Mprch 34, 15761 tii ^tntcv-j-ciicrii!, in Bor, iji. 663, 
^ Sfi--Ads, vuL yi% ^aS. Houfd, jii. 43B. Dyv, viii, 66i, smt V, -d, Vj-nik.t, ii. 176, ei , 
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Dutch Republic 

transacted in his office. He was a privy coimclllor, whose 
councils were never iieeded, a confidential servant in 
whom the King reposed confidence, only on £he grOuad 
that no man could reveaJ secrets which he did not know. 
This deportment of the King's showed that he had 
accurately measured the man, for Hopper was hardly 
competent for the place of a chief clerk. He was unable 
to write clearly in any lang'uag'C, because incapable of a 
fully-developed thought upon any subject. It may be 
supposed that nothing but an abortive policy, therefore, 
would be produced upon the occasion thus suddenly 
offered. " Tis a devout man, that poor Masiter Hopper," 
said Granvelle, "but rather fitted for platonic researches 
than for affairs of state. " ^ 

It was a proof of this incompetency, that now, when 
really called upon for advice in an einerg"ency, he should 
recommend a continuance of the interim. Certainly 
nothing worse could be devised. Granvelle recommended ■ 
a reappnintrnent of the Duchess Margaret.^ Others sug"- ■ 
gested Duke Eric of Brunswick, or an archduke of the 
Austrian house; although the opinion held by most of the 
influeiitial councillors was in favour of Don John of 
Austria.^ In tiie interests of Philip and his despotism, 
nothing", at any rate, could be more fatal than delay. 
Vig-Iius saw the position of matters with his customary 
keenness, and wondered at the blindness of Hopper and 
Philip, At the last gasp of a life, which neither learning 
nor the accumulation of worldly prizes and worldly pelf 
could redeem from intrinsic baseness, the sagacious but not 
venerable old man saw that a cliasm was daily widening, 
in which the relig:ion and the despotism which he loved 
might soon be hopelessly swallowed. "The Prince of 
Orange and his beggars do not sleep," he cried, almost 
in an^iisb; " nor will they be quiet till they have made 
use of this interregnum to do us some immense griev- 
ance. ' ^ * 

Certainly the Prince of Orange did not sleep. In his 
own vigorous language, he seized the swift occasion by 
the forelock. He opened a fresh correspondence with 

• AtcWv^s M CirrespoaJante, w. 374. 

'■* MS. dtod by (Jrocn v. Prinsl., t. Wf. 

3 Ibid. — Campaie Uor, viii. tSfig, and the lellws uf Fhilip to Scale 05i'inEft,\i\^!ii,-SA^ 
Sup. : leltcfs rfKieh Cabftta cliaracieiist; as '' amonia'^, sna.it'itT^asiaian'-a.twtwo*^^*. 
jnd in whtqh "dejia ]os ara-iha coma a h'ljw!'.'' 'Vli=S« \e«eTS AvatvdCiW \cLfiiC»«^ *"" 
John aalheprDlwifesuccess<irc>rReqiit5en!..^Ca^tcta, Vita ie^eW^^^i'^' *^ 

« Vi£l. £pist. ad Jitach. Hoppcniiu, ep. ^65, p. 26 j. 
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many leading- gentleinen in Brussels and other pla 
in the Netherlands; persons of influencCi who now, for 
the first time, showed s. disposition to side with their 
country against Its tyrants.^ Hitherto the land had been 
divided into two very unequal portions. Holland and 
Zcland were devoted to the Prince; their whole popula- M 
tion, with hardly an Individual exception, converted to S 
the reformed relig"ion. The other fifteen provinces were> 
on the whole, loya.1 to the King ; while the old religfion 
had, of late years, taken root so rapidly again, that per- 
haps a unoiety of their population might be considered as 
CathoHc.2 At the same time, the reign of terror under 
Alva, the paler, but not less distinct tyranny of Reque- 
sens, atid the intolerable excesses of the foreign soldiery, 
by which the government of foreigners was supported, 
had at last maddened all the inhabitants of the seven- 
teen provinces. Notwithstanding, therefore, the fatal _ 
difference of religious opinion, they were all drawn into fl 
closer relations with each other; to regain their ancient ™ 
privileges, and to expel the detested foreigners from the 
soil, being objects common to all. The provinces were ■ 
united in one great hatred and one great hope, I 

The Hollanders and Zelandcra, under their heroic 
leader, had well nigh accomplished both tasks, so (ar as 
those little provinces were concerned. Never had a con- 
test, however, seemed more hopeless at its commence- 
ment. 

Moreover, the country was In a most desolate condition. 
It was almost litL^rally a sinking ship. The destruction of 
the bulwarks against the ocean had been so extensive, in 
consequence of the voluntary inundations which have been 
described in previous pages, and by reason of the general 
neglect which more vital occupations had necessitated, that 
an enormous outlay, both of labour and money, was now 
indispensable to save the physical existence of the 
country. The labour and the money, notwithstanding 
the crippled and impoverished condition of the natiorr, 
were, however, freely contributed ; a wonderful example 
of energy and patient heroism was again exhibited. The 
dykes which had been swept away in every direction, were 
renewed at a vast expense.^ Moreover, the country, tn 

1 De TKOU, LLv. 6a, I. v'll 36S, 3-9- Wagenaer, vii. lo^, 105, sqq. 
^ Grtxn r. Pj-iifsi,. ArthivB*H >, 3S1-5B!-— Compire De lliDU, liv. 63. 

-» The work Was, AoiireTcr, jipt faiiljr [aJuD mhuid tLbCil thcspring ttf [577.— WaEenacffc] 
"■■* 'JS, sgg.. Ear, x. Sig. 
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the COtir&e of recent eventSj had become alntOst Swept 
bare of its cattle, and it was necessary to pass a law for- 
bidding, for a considerable period, tlie slaughter of any 
animals, " Oxen, cows, calves, sheep, or poultry."'^ It 
was, unfortunately^ not possible to provide by law against 
that extermination of the human population which had 
been decreed by Philip and the Pope. 

Such was the physical and moral condition of the pro- 
vinces of Holland and Zeland. The political constitution 
of both assumed, at this epochs a somewhat altered as- 
pect. The union between the two estates, effected in June, 
1575, required improvement. The administration of fust- 
ice, the conflicts of laws, and more particularly the levy- 
ing" of moneys and troops in equitable proportions, had 
not been adjusted with perfect smoothness. The estates 
of the two provinces, assembled in cong^ress at Delft, 
concluded, therefore, a new act of union, which was duly 
signed upon the 25th of April, 1576.^ Those estates, con- 
sisting of the knights and nobles of Holland, with the 
deputies from the cities and countships of Holland and 
Zeland, had been duly summoned by the Prince of 
Orange.^ They as fairly included all the political 
capacities, and furnished as copious a representation of 
the national will, as could be expected, for it is apparent, 
upon every page of his history, that the Prince, upon all 
occasions, chose to refer his policy to the approval and 
confirmation of as large a portion of the people as any 
man in those days considered capable or desirous of 
exercising political functions. 

The new union consisted of eighteen articles. It was 
established that deputies from all the estates should meet, 
when summoned by the Prince of Orange or otherwise, on 
penalty of fine, and at the risk of measures binding upon 
them being passed by the rest of the congress.* Freshly 
arising causes of litigation were to be referred to the 
Prince.* Free intercourse and traffic through the united 
provinces was guaranteed.^ The confederates were mutu- 
ally to assist each other in preventing all injustice, %vrong, 
or violence, even towards an enemy, ^ The authority of 
law and the pure administration of Justice were mutually 

1 Hesal. H0II. Feb. aff, 3575, bL 07. Van Wyra op Wagenaer, ■ 
3 Boi, i«. 6*8. Kluk, HisC. HdL Rcg-i i. 'iSt « sr\_i\. Wai^n. 
«, in. &"" 

■u^ ^ 

t ArtiiJcj. 



* Bol, in. 568. Ws-genstc, vii. gj. fCilit, i- IlS^tqq. 

* Art. 3. The iIocuiMejit is given in full by Bor, is, 66&, styi. 
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promised by the contracting" states, ^ The common 
expenses were to be apportioned among: the diiferent^ 
provinces, " as if they were all included In ihe republic of ■ 
■ a single city."^ Nine commissioners, appointed by the" 
■.Prince on nomination by the estates, were to sit per- 
manently, as his advisers, land as assessors and collectors 
of the tases.^ Tlie tenure of tlie union was from sis 
montlis to six montlis, with six weeks' notice.'' 

The framers of liiis compact having tlms defined the 
general outlines of tiie confederacy, declared that the 
government, thus constituted, should be placed under a 
single head. They accordingly conferred supreme 
autliority on the Prince,^ defining his powers in eighteen 
articles. He was declared chief commander by land and 
sea. He was to appoint all ofKcers, from generals to 
subalterns, and to pay them at his discretion.^ The whole 
protection of t!ic land was devolved upon him. He was to 
send garrisons or troops into every city and village at his ■ 
pleasure, without advice or consent of the estates, magis- ■ 
tratcs of the cities, or any other persons whatsoever,''' He 
was, in behalf of the King as Count of Holland and 
Zelaod, to cause justice to be administered by the 
supreme court.^ In the same capacity he was to provide 
for vacancies in all political and judicial offices of import- 
ance,3 clioosing, luitb the adi>ice of the estates, one officer 
for each vacant post out of three candidates nominated to 
him by that body.^'' He was to appoint and renew, at the 
usual times, tlie magistracies in the cities, according to 
the ancient constitutions. He was to make changes in 
those boards, if necessary, at unusual times, with consent 
of the majority of those representing the great council and 
corpus of the said cities. ^i He was to uphold the authority 
and pre-eminence of all civil functionaries, and to prevent 
governors and military officers from taking any cogniz- 
ance of political or judicial affairs. With regard to 
religion, he was to maintain the practice o£ the Reforraed 
Evangelical religion, and to cause to surcease the exer- 
cise of all other religions contrary to the Gospel. He 
was, however, not to permit tliat inquisUion should be 
made inio any man's belief or conscience, or that any 

1 Article 7. B Article 10. 

' Article n. * Ariicles <j, 18. 

6 ATticIrs of Unio-iir Bof, ts. 6iiu ■ Arliclra i and ». ' Arti-cltj J-J. 

* Articlt 9, * Cofflpsrt Kluit, HolL StaRtsreR., i, lai, laa, 

^^ ArcJcfe to. — S&e Kluii's COininenlary on liiia artidc — UolL Scootsieg., i. xac, toa. 
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man 6y ca-use thereof should suffer trouble, injury, or 
hindrance.^ 

Tbe leag'Ue thus concluded was a confederation between 
a g^roup of virtually independent little republics. Each 
municipality, was, as it were, a Jittle sovereign, sending: 
envoys to a congress to vote and to sig^n as plenipotenti- 
aries. The vote of each city was, therefore, indivisible, 
and it mattered little, practically, whether there were one 
deputy Or several. The nobles represented not only their 
own order, but were supposed to act also in behalf of the 
rural population. On the whole, there was a tolerably 
fair representation of the whole nation. The people were 
well and worthily represented in the government of each 
city, and therefore equally so in the assembly of the 
estates. 2 it was not til! later that the corporations, by 
the extinction of the popular element, and by the usurpa- 
tion of the right of self- elect ion, were thoroughly stiffened 
into fictitious personages which never died, and which 
were never thoroughly alive. 

At this epoch the provincial liberties, so far as they could 
maintain themselves against Spanish despotism, were 
practical and substantial. The government was a repre- 
sentative onc,3 in which all those who had the indination 
possessed, in one mode or another, a voice. Although the 
various members of the confederacy were locally and 
practically republics or self-g:ovemed little commonwealths, 
the general government which they established was, in 
form, monarchical. Tlie powers conferred upon Orange 
constituted him a sovereign ad intenm, for while the 
authority of the Spanish monarch remained suspended, 
the Prince was invested, not only with the whole executive 
and appointing power, but even with a very large share 
ID the legislative fuoctioris of the state.* 

The whole system was rather practical than theoretical, 
without any accurate distribution of political powers. In 
living, energetic communities, where the blood of the 
body politic circulates swiftly, there is an inevitable 
tendency of the different organs to sympathize and 
commingle more closely than A friori philosophy would 
allow. It is usually more desirable than practicable to 

I Arlideij. — "Sood«r dM lynfi "BL *al ro«Faten dst mtn apJertiJind* geloofop con- 
■cimtic nal in(]uircfen of dat ivrriLiJid ler caiiss van dte eenigi moey^nia, iv^^irn', ■^'<«^t»: 

■ncfi^en Eat worden." tie. etc. 
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keep the executive, legfislative, and judicial departrnents 
entirely independent of each other.* _ 

The death of Requesens had offered the first opening ■ 
through which the watchful Prince could hope to inflict ' 
a wound in the vital part of Spanish authority in the - 
Netherlands, The languor of Philip and the procrastinat- 
ing; counsel of the dull Hopper unexpectedly widened the 
opening. On the 24th of March letters were written by 
his Majesty to the states-general, to the provincial estates, 
and to the courts of justice, instructing^ them that, until 
further orders, they were all to obey the Council of State. 
The King was confident that all would do their utmost to 
assist that body in securing the holy Catholic faith and 
the implicit obedience of the country to its sovereign. He 
would, in the meantime, occupy himself with the selec- 
tion of a new governor-general, who should be of his 
family and blood. This uncertain and perilous con- 
dition of things was watched with painful interest in 
neighbouring countries. 

The fate of all nations was more or less Involved in the 
development of the great religious contest now waging 
in the Netherlands. England and France watched 
each other's movements in the direction of the provinces 
with intense jealousy. The Protestant Queen was the 
natural ally of the struggling Reformers, but her despotic 
sentiments were averse to the fostering of rebellion against 
the Lord's anointed. The thrifty Queen looked with 
aliirm at the prospect of large subsidies which would 
undoubtedly be demanded of her. The jealous Queen 
could as il! brook the presence of the French in the 
Netherlands as that of the Spaniards whom they were to 
expel. She therefore embarrassed, as usual, the opera- 
tions of the Prince by a course of stale political coquetry. 
She wrote to him, on the i8th of March, soon after the 
news of the Grand Commander's death ,2 saying that she 
could not yet accept the offer which had been made to her, 
to take the provinces of Holland and Zeland under her 
safe keeping, to assume, as Countess, the sovereignty 
over them, and to protect the inhabitants against tlie 
alleged tyranny of the King of Spain. She was unwilling 
to do so until she had made every effort to reconcile them 
with that sovereign. Before the death of Requesens she 
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had been intending- to send him an envoy, proposing a 
truce, for the purpose of neg^otiation. This purpose she 
still retained. She should send commissioners to the 
Council of State and to the new governor, when he should 
arrive. She should also send a special envoy to the King- 
of Spain. She doubted not that the King would take her 
advice, whtn he heard her speak in such straightforward 
language. In the meantimcj she hoped that they would 
negotiate with no other powers, i 

This was not very satisfactory. The Queen rejected 
the offers to herself, but begged that they might, by no 
means, be made to her rivals. The expressed intention of 
softening the heart of Philip by the use of straightforward 
language seemed but a sorry sarcasm. It was hardly 
worth while to wait long for so improbable a result Thus 
much for England at that juncture. Not inimical, cer- 
taiiJy ; but overcautious, ungenerous, teasing, and per- 
plexing, was the policy of the maiden Queen. With 
regard to France, events there seemed to favour the hopes 
of Orange. On the 14th of May, the " Peace of Mon- 
sieur/' the treaty by which so ample but so short-lived a 
triumph was achieved by the Huguenots, was signed at 
Paris.2 Everything was conceded, but nothing was 
secured. Rights of worship, rights of office, political and 
civil, rehffious enfranchisement, were recovered, but not 
guaranteed.^ It seemed scarcely possible that the King 
could be in earnest then, even if a Medicean Valois could 
ever be othenvise than treacherous, U was almost cer- 
tain, therefore, that a reaction would take place; but it 
is easier for us, three centuries after the event, to mark 
the precise moment of reaction, than it was for the most 
far-seeing contemporary to foretell how soon it would 
occur. In the meantime, it was the Prince's cue to make 
use of this sunshine while it lasted. Already, so soon as 
the union of the 25th April had been concluded between 
Holland and Zeland, he had forced the estates to open 
negotiations with France.^ The provinces, altlioiigh 
desirous to confer sovereignty upon him, were indisposed 
to renounce their old allegiance to their King in order to 
place it at tlie disposal of a foreigner. Nevertheless, a 

^ Letter tit Qu«cn Elizabclii, Miudi Ifii, 1576, in Bot, is. 667.^ Cameaio. GiiKn ^^ 

Prinst., V. 3J9, 333. 
3 De Tbou, L Vii. I. Ixii. 418, 
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resolution, at die reiterated demands of Orange, was 

passed by the estates, to proceed to the change of master, 
and, for that purpose, to treat with the King of France, 
his brother, or any other foreig'ti potentate, who would 
receive these provinces of Holland and Zeland under his 
government and protection, ^ Negfotiations were accord- 
ing-ly opened with the Diike of Anjau, the dilettante leader 
of the HugMenots at tliat remarkable juncture. It was a 
pity that no better champion could be looked for amonp^ 
the anointed of the earth than the false, fickle, foolish 
Alen^on, whose career, everjTvhere contemptible, was no- 
where so flagitious as in the Netherlands. By the four- 
teenth article of the peace of Paris, the Prince was rein- 
stated and secured in his principality of Orang"e, and his 
other possessions jti France.^ The best feeling, for the 
time being-^ was manifested between the French court and 
the Reformation.^ 

Thus much for England and France. As for Germany, 
the prospects of the Netherlands were not flattering. The 
reforming spirit had grown languid, from various causes. 
The self-seeking motives of many Protestant princes had 
disgTisted the nobles. Was that the object of the bloody 
wars of religion, that a few potentates should be enabled 
to enrich themselves by confiscating the broad lands and 
accumulating treasures of the Church? Had the creed 
of Luther been embraced only for such unworthy ends? 
These suspicions chilled the ardour of thousands, particu- 
larly among' the g"reater ones of the land. Moreover, the 
discord among the Reformers themselves waxed daily, 
and became more and more mischievous. Neither the 
people nor their leaders could learn that, not a new doc- 
trine, but a wise toleration for all Christian doctrines was 
wanted. Of new doctrines there was no lack. Lutherans, 
Calvinists, Ffaccianists, Majorists, AdiaphoristSf Brantian- 
ists, Ublquitists, swarmed and contended pell-mell.* In 
this there would have been small harm, if the Reformers 
had known what reformation meant. But they could 
not invent or imagine toleration. All claimed the privi- 
lege of persecuting. There were sagacious and honest 
men amon^ the great ones of the country, but they were 

1 E«ol. V. HolL. 64, 6s. Groen. v._ PriDit. v. 341, ^ a Bar, i^, 68* 

8 The Edict, or Peace of Pariij. in sixty-three ariiclM, is published m Iciigtli, by Bor, 
IX. 6B3-6pcfc— Comwire Gtotn v. Piinat., v. 315-3:51. De Thou, L V, I. vii. «i3-4iS. 
' See JJ3 partfcuhr a leltrr l>f Ceuni John n.f Haaaaa Id the Prince of Qiauge, li 
■0''//eailKjxi JUMyp. ijf6.—Aicbiva de La Msjson d'Orabge, v. 1*9-158. 
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few. Wise William of Hesse strove hard to cfTect a con- 
cordia among the jarring- sects; Count John of Nassau, 
thoug^h a passionate Calvinist, did no less; while the 
Elector of Sasony, on the other hand, rag^inf^ and roaring- h 
like a bull of Basharij was for sacrificinj? the interest of I 
millions on the altar of his personal spite. Cursed was 
his tribe if he forgave the Prince. He had done ivtiat he 
could at the Diet of Ratisbon to exclude all Calviiiists 
from a participation in the relig-ious peace of Germany,^ 
and he redoubled his efforts to prevent the extension of 
any benehts to the Calvinists of the Netherlands. These 
determinations had remained constant and intense. 

On the whole^ the political appearance of Germany was 
as menacing: as that of France seemed for a time favour- 
able to the schemes of Orange. The quarrels of the 
princes, and the daily widening schism between Lutherans 
and Calvinists, seemed to bode little gfood to the cause of 
religious freedom. The potentates were perplexed and at 
variance, the nobles lukewarm and discontented. Among' 
the people, althoug"h subdivided into hostile factions, there 
was more life. Here, at least, were heartiness ol love _ 
and hate, enthusiastic conviction, earnestness, and agita- ■ 
tion. "The true religion," wrote Count John, "is 
spreading daily among the common men. Among the 
powerfut> who think themselves highly tearned, and who 
sit in roses, it fjrows, alas, little. Here and there a 
Nicodemus or two may be found, but things will hardly 
go better here than in France or the Netherlands."'* 

Thus, then, stood affairs in the neighbouring countries. 
The prospect was black in Germany, more encouraging in 
France, dubious, or worse, in England. More work, more 
anxiety, more desperate struggles than ever, devolved upon 
the Prince. Secretary BrunVnck wrote that his illustrious 
chief was tolerably well in health, but so loaded with 
affairs, sorrows, and travails, that, from morning till night, 
he had scarcely leisure to breathe.^ Besides his multi- 
tudinous correspondence with the public bodies, whose 
labours he habitually directed; with the various estates 
of the proi'inces, wfiich he was gradu^iUy moulding into 
an organized and genera! resistance to the Spanish power; 
with public envoys and with secret agents to foTtv^TN. 
cabinets^ all of whom received thclt insUMc.'i\o-tt«. S.^ottvVv 
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alone; with individuals of eminence and influence, whqm 
he was eloquently urging to abandon their hostile position 
to their fatlierland, and to assist him in the great work 
which he was doing; besides these numerous avocations, 
he was actively and anxiously engaged during the spring 
of 1576, with the attempt to relieve the city of Zierickzee.^ 
That important place, the capital of Schouwen, and the 
key to half Zeland, had remained closely invested since 
the memorable expedition to Duiveland. The Prince had 
passed much of his time in the neig^hbourhood, during the 
month of May, in order to attend personally to the con- 
templated relief, and to correspond daily with tlie 
heleag^uered garrison. ^ At last, on the 25th of May, a 
vigorous effort was made to throw in succour by sea. 
The brave Admiral Boisot, hero of the memorable relief 
of Leyden, had charge o£ the expedition. Mondragon 
had surrounded the shallow harbour with huiks and chains, 
and witli a loose submerged dyke of piles and rubbish. 
Against this obstacle Boisot drove his ship, the " Red 
Lion," with his customary audacity, but did not succeed 
in cutting it through. His vesseS, the largest of the fleet, 
became entangled ; he was, at the same time, attacked 
from a distance by the besiegers. The tide ebbed and left 
his ship aground, while the other vessels had been beaten 
back by the enemy. Night approached, and there was no 
possibility of accomplishing the enterprise. His ship was 
hopelessly stranded. With the morning's sun his cap- 
tivity was certain. Rather than fall into the hands of his 
enemy, he sprang into the sea, followed by three hundred 
of his companions, some of whom were fortunate enough 
to effect their escape. The gallant Admiral swam a long 
time, sustained by a broken spar. Night and darkness 
came on before assistance could be rendered, and lie 
perished.* Thus died Louis Boisot, one of the most enter- 
prising of the early champions of Netherland freedom — 
one of the bravest precursors of that race of heroes, the 
commanders of the Holland navy. The Prince deplored 
his loss deeply as that of a " valiant gentleman, and one 
well affectioned to the common cause."* His brotlier, 

1 Bc-r. ii- 667, sqa. Mettrcn, v. lat, 103. 
1 Aicliives, *1C, Jo U h-lahQo d'OFjin^e, v. 3,58, ^55, 

■ Bar, iv. 6iS. Ho^rd, x. 44a, Archives ds la Miuson d'Orangv^ r. 364-363. M«(«nn, 
T, loa.— The last hiswriaii erroneously Bive!t3ie laih.Qj'Juni^ tn^Mart oftke tr^lli t^f May 
nr chs d^te of ihi xmiofianMr adventiure. Cabrera, xl B4&, who itsiu ihe lo&softtie 
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Charles Boisot, as will be remennbercd, had perished by 
treachery at the first landing of the Spanish troops after 
their perilous passage from Duiveland, Thus both the 
brethren had laid down their hves for their country, on 
this its outer barrier, and In the hour of its utmost need. 
The fall of the bcleag-uered town could no long-er be 
deferred. The Spaniards were, at last, to receive the 
pe'rze of that romantic valour which had led them across 
the bottom of the sea to attack the city. Nearly nine 
months had, howeverj elapsed since that achievement; 
and the Grand Commander, by whose orders it had been 
undertalten^ had been four months in his g^rave. He was 
permitted to see neither the long"-delayed success which 
crowned the enterprise, nor the procession of disasters 
and crimes which were to mark it as a most fatal success. 

On the 2ist of June, 1576, Zierickzee, instructed by the 
Prince of Orang'e to accept honourable terms, if offered, 
agreed to surrender. Mondragon, whose soldiers were in 
a state of suffering, and ready to break out in mutiny, was 
but too happy to grant an honourable capitulation. The 
garrison were aJlowed to go out with their arms and per- 
sonal baggagfe. The citizens were permitted to retain or 
resume their privileges and charters, on payment of two 
hundred thousand guldens. Of sacking and burning 
there was, on this occasion, fortunately, no question; but 
the first half of the commutation money was to be paid 
in cash. There was but little money in the impoverished 
little town, but mint-masters were appointed by the mag-is- 
trates to taUe their seats at once in the H6tel de Ville. 
The citizens broug"ht their spoons and silver dishes, one 
after another, which were melted and coined into dollars 
and half-dollars, until the payment was satisfactorily 
adjusted. Thus fell Zierickzee, to the deep regret of the 
Prince. " Had we received the least succour in the world 
from any side," he wrote, "the poor city should never 
have fallen, f could get nothing from France or Eng- 
land, with a!l my efforts. Nevertheless, we do not lose 
courage, but hope that, although abandoned by all the 
world, the Lord God will extend his right hard over us." 1 

The enemies were not destined to go farther. From 
their own hand now came the blow which was to expel 

d'Otar-ge, v, jyj, 373. I-elier of 16th July, 1576, in Aiciiw« i«\ilA=usc(iv^'iw»*^?.*» 
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them from Ihe soil which they had so long polluted. No 
sooner was Ziericltzee captured than a mutiny broke forth 
among' several companies of Spaniards and Walloons, 
belonging to the army of Schouwen.i A large number of 
the most inlluential oJTicers had gone to Brussels, to make 
arrangements, if possible, for Uie payment of the troops. 
In their absence there was more scope for the arguments 
of tbe leading mutineers; — arguments assuredly, not 
entirely destitute of justice or lotjicaf precision. If ever 
labourers were worthy of their hire, certainly it was the 
Spanish soldiery. Had they not done the work of demons 
for nine years long-? Could Philip or Alva have found in 
the wide world men to execute their decrees with more 
unbesitating docility, with more sympathizing eagerness? 
What obstacle had ever given them pause in their career 
of duty? What element had they not braved? Had rot 
they fought within the bowels of the earth, beneath the 
depths of the sea, within hJazing cities, and upon fields of 
ice? Where was the work which had been too dark and 
bloody for their performance? Had they not slaughtered 
unarmed human beings by tov.-nfuls, at the word of com- 
mand? Had they not eaten the fiesh, and drank the 
heart's blood of their enemies? Had they not stained the 
house of God with wholesale massacre? Wiiat altar and 
what hearllistone had they not profaned ? What fatigue, 
what danger, what crime, had ever checked tliem for a 
moment? And for all this obedience, labour, and blood- 
shed were they not even to be paid such wages as the 
comtnooest clown, who only tore the earth at home> re- 
ceived? Did Philip bcheve that a few thousand Spaniards 
were to execute his sentence of death against three 
millions of Netherlanders, and be cheated of their pay at 
last? 

It was m vain that arguments and espostulations were 
addressed to soldiers who ^vere suffering from want, and 
maddened by injustice. They determined to take their 
cause into their own hand, as they had often done before. 
By the 15th of July, the mutiny was general on the isle of 
Schouwen.3 Promises were freely offered, both of pa-y 
and pardon; appeals were made to their old sense of 
honour and loyalty ; but they had had enough of promises, 

1 Bor, in. I^Si, 6gi, sqq. Mcteicu, vi. 106. Hoofd, x, 443. Grocn. v. Pxinst v. ^i, 

' ffoo/i/g r. 443, sqq. Bar, is, ^,iglM MctECtn, VL loB. HcnAiaSi, Kr. agS, S^q, 
Clirrc-aj^ _r,. S43, .tQq, 
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of honour, and of work. What they wanted now were 
shoes and jerkins, bread and meat, and money. Money 
they would have, and that at once. The King- of Spain 
was their debtor. The Netherlands belongred to the King ■ 
of Spain. They would therefore levy on the Netherlands I 
for payment of their debt. Certainly this was a log^ical 
deduction. They knew by experience that this process 
had heretofore excited more indig^nation in the minds of 
the Netherland people than in that of their master. More- 
over, at this juncture, they cared little for their sovereign's 
displeasure, and not at all for that of the Netherland ers. 
By the middle of July, then, the mutineers, now entirely 
beyond control, held their officers imprisoned within their 
quarters at Zierickzec. They even surrounded the house 
of Mondragon, who had so often led them to victory, 
calling upon hira with threats and taunts to furnish them 
with money. ^ The veteran, roused to fury by their in- 
subordination and their taunts, sprang' Irnm his house into 
the midst of the throng. Baring" his breast before them, 
hie fiercely invited and dared their utmost violence. Of his 
(ife-blood, he told them bitterly, he was no niggard, and it 
was at their disposah His wealth, had he possessed any, 
would have been equally theirs.^ Shamed into temporary 
respect, but not turned from their purpose, by the choler 
of their chief, they left him to himself. Soon afterwards, 
having" swept Schouwen Island bare of everything- which 
could be consumed, the mutineers swarmed out of Zcland 
into Brabant, devouring as they went. 3' 

It was their purpose to hover for a time in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital, and either to force the Council of 
State to pay them their long' arrears, or else to seize and 
sack the richest city upon which they could !ay their 
hands. The compact, disciplined mass, rolled hither and 
thither, with uncertainty of purpose, but with the same 
military precision of movement which had always charac- 
terized these remarkable mutinies. It gathered strength 
daily. The citizens of Brussels contemplated with dismay 
the eccentric and threatening" apparition. They knew that 
rapine, murder, and all the worst evils which man can 
inflict on his brethren were pent within it, and wouJd soon 
descend. Vet, even with all their past experience, did 
they not foresee the depth of woe which was "CfcaV^^ Ym.\«,vA- 

1 H<K>id, X. f4j. it4. a lhid.,x. AM-— Cjjtov^'^^^^'™'*^''*-*'^* 
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ing. The mutineers had discarded such of their officers 
as they could not compel to obedleace, and had, as usual, 
chosen their Eietto. Many straggling; companies joined 
them as they swept to and fro- They came to Heren- 
thals, where they were met by Count Mansfeld, who was 
deputed by the Council of State to treat with them, to 
appeal to them, to pardon ihem, to oJTer them everything 
but money. It may be supposed that the success of the 
commander-in-chief was no better than that of Mondragon 
and his subalterns. They laughed him to scorn when he 
reminded them how their conduct was tarnishing- the plory 
which they had acquired by nine years of heroism. They 
answered with their former cynicism^ that glory could be 
put neither into pocket nor stomach. They had no use 
for it; they had more than enough of it. Give them 
money, or give thera a city;i these were their last terras. 

Sorrowfully and bodingly Mansfeld withdrew to consult 
ag^ain with the State Council. The mutineers then made a 
demonstration upon Mechlin, but that city having fortu- 
nately strengthened its garrison, was allowed to escape. 
They then hovered for a time outside the walls of Brussels. 
At Grimsbergi where they paused for a short period, they 
held a parley with Captain Montesdocca, whom they re- 
ceived with fair words and specious pretences. He re- 
turned to Brussels with the favourable tidings, and the 
mutineers swarmed off to Assche. Thither Montesdocca 
was again despatched, with the expectation that he would 
be able to bring them to terms, but they drove him off with 
jeers and threats, finding- that he brought neither money 
nor the mortgage of a popuSous city. The next day, after 
a feint or two in a different direction, they made a sudden 
swoop upon Alost, in Flanders, Here they had at last made 
their choice, and the town was carried by storm. All the 
inhabitants who opposed them were butchered, and the 
mutiny, at last established in a capital, was able to treat 
with the State Council upon equal terms. They were now 
between two and three thousand strong, disciplined, 
veteran troops, posted in a strong and wealthy city. One 
hundred parishes belonged to the jurisdiction of Alost, 
ail of which were immediately laid under contribution.^ 

The excitement was now intense in Brussels- Ansiety 
and alarm bad given place to rage, and the whole popula- 

J Bur, Ik. 6gi. IHtKmo, vi. 106. Hnniy, t."44i(. MendoiSj rv, 300. 
' -Bar, ix. 6g3. AfeJefen, vi- rc"?- Bentivog,liO| IX.. 173. V1.1>q14,s. ^^ 
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tTon rose in arms to defend the capital, which was felt to 
be iu imminent danger. This spontaneous courage of the 
burghers prevented the caiastropbe, which was reserved 
for a sister city. Meantime, the indignation and horror 
excited by the mutiny were so uni\-ersal that the Council 
of State could not withstand the pressure. Even the 
women and children, demanded daily in the streets that 
the rebel soldiers should be declared outlaws. On the 
26th of July, accordingly, the King of Spain was made to 
pronounce his Spaniards traitors and murderers, AEl men 
were enjoined to sEay one or all of them^ wherever they 
should be found; to refuse them bread, water, and fire, 
acd to assCJTible at sound of bell, In every city, when- 
ever the magistrates should order an assault upon thcra.i 
A still more stringent edict was issued on the 2nd of 
August,-^ and so eagerly had these decrees been expected, 
that they were published throug-hout I*"landers and Brabant 
almost as soon as issued. Hitherto the leading officers 
of the Spani.*;h army had kept aloof from the insurgents, 
and frowned upon their proceedings. The Spanish 
member of the State Council, Jerome de Roda, had joined 
without opposition in the edict. As, however, the mutiny 
gathered strength on the outside, the indignation waxed 
daily within the capital. The citizens of Brussels, one 
and all, stood to their arms. Not a man could enter or 
leave without their permission. The Spaniards who were 
in the town, whether soldiers or merchants, were regarded 
with suspicion and abhorrence. The leading Spanish offi- 
cers, Romero, Montesdocca, Verdugo, and others, who 
had attempted to quell the mutiny^ had been driven off 
with threats and curses, the soldiers defying them and 
brandishing their swords in their veiy faces. On the 
other hand, they were Inoked upon with ill-will by the 
Nctherlanders. The most prominent Spanish personages 
in Brussels were kept in a state of half-imprisonment.' 
Romero, Roda, Verdugo, were believed to favour at heart 
the cause of their rebellious troops, and the burghers of 
Brabant had come to consider all the King's army in a 
stale of rebellion. Believing the State Council powerless 
to protect them from the impending storm, they regarded 
that body with little respect, keeping it, as it were, in 
durance, while the Spaniards were afraid to waiV. ^fc 

« See the Eriii^ tn Bat, U. 693. * ««,■»., "- ^tt' 
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streets of Brussels for fear of being" murdered- A retainer 
of Roda, who had ventured to defend tlie cbaracter and 
conduct of his master, before a number of excited citizens, 
was slain on tlie spol.^ 

In Antwerp, Champagny, brother of Granvellc, and g-o- 
vernor of the city, was disposed to cuftivate friendly rela- 
tions with tlie Prince of Orange. Champagny hated the 
Spaniards, and the hatred sev.med to establish enoug-h of 
sympathy between himself and the liberal party to 
authorize confidence in him. The Prince dealt with him, 
but reg"arded him warily. ^ Fifteen companies of German 
troops, under Colonel Altaemst, were suspected of a strong- 
inclination to join the mutiny. They were withdrawn frnm 
Antwerp, and in their room came Count Oberstein, with 
his reg-iment, who swore to admit no suspicious person 
inside the gates^ and in all things to obey the orders of 
Cliampafjny.3 In the citadel, however, matters were very 
threatening. Sancho d'Avila, the g-overnor, although he 
had not openly joined the revolt, treated the edict of out- 
lawry against the rebellious soldiery with derision. He 
refused to publish a decree which he proclaimed infamous, 
and which had been extorted, in his opinion, from an 
impotent and trembling council.* Even Champag^ny had 
not desired or dared to publish the edict within the city. 
The reasons alleged were his fears of irritating and alarm- 
ing the foreign merchants, whose position was so critical 
and friendship so important at that moment.^ On the 
other hand, it was loudly and joyfully published in most 
other towns of Flanders and Brabant. In Brussels there 
were two parties, one holding the decree too audacious 
for his Majesty to pardon ; the other cEamounng for its 
instantaneous fulfilment. By far the larger and more 
influential portion of the population favoured the measure, 
and wished the sentence of outlawry and extermination to 
he extended at once against all Spaniards and other 
foreigners in the service of the King. It seemed impru- 
dent to wait until all the regiments had formally accepted 
the mutiny, and concentrated themselves into a single 
body.^ 

At this Juncture, on the last day of July, the Marquis of 
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[avr^, brother to the Duke of Aerschot, arrived out of 
Bpaiii.1 He was charged by the King- with conciliatory 
jiut unmeaniDg- phrases to the estates. The occasion was 
)t 3. happy one. Tiiere never was a time when direct 
id vig-orous action had been more necessary. It was 
robably tbe King's desire then, as much as it ever had 
»een his desire at all, 1:0 make up the quarrel with his 
jrovlnces. He had been wearied with the policy which 
Alva had enforced, and for which he endeavoured at that 
period to malce the Duke appear responsible. The barren 
lemency which the Grand Caxnmander had been instructed 
affect, had deceived but few persons, and had produced 
jut smali results. The King: was, perhaps, really inclined 
tt this juncture to exercise clemency — that is to say, he 
/as willing to pardon his people for having contended for 
leir rights, provided they were now wilJing to resign them 
lor ever. So the Catholic religion and his own authority 
i^ere exclusively and inviolahly secured, he was willing to 
receive his disobedient provinces into favour. To accom- 
ilish this end, however, he had still no more fortunate 
conception than to take the advice of Hopper. A sooth- 
ing; procrastination was the anodyne selected, ' ' The 
[arquis of Havr*^ has been sent," said the King, " that 
IS may expressly witness to you of our good iotentionst 
ind of our desire, with the grace of God, to bring about 
pacification." 3 Alas, It was well known whence those 
lavements of good intentions had been taken, and whither 
ley \vould lead. They were not the material for a sub- 
[staatial road to reconciliation. " His Majesty," said the 
farquis, on delivering his report to the State Council, 
"has long been pondering over all things necessary to 
the peace of the land. His Majesty, like a very gracious 
■and bountiful Prince, has ever been disposed, in times 
■past, to treat these, his subjects, by the best and swectegt 
Imeans."^ There being, however, room for an opinion 
that so bountiful a Prince might have discovered sweeter 
LmeanSi by all this pondering, than to burn and gibbet 
lis subjects by thousands, it was thought proper to in- 
Isinuate tliat his orders had been hitherto misunderstood. 
[Alva and Requesens had been unfaithful agents, who did 
jnot know their business, but it was to be set right in 
[future. "As tlie good-will and meaning of his M-s^\e.'5A.'^ 
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has by no means been followed," continued the cnv< 
"his Majesty has determined to send CouncilJor Hopper,^ 
keeper of the privy seal, and myself, hitherwards, to 
execute the resolutions of his Majesty. " ^ Two such 
personages as poor, plodding-, confused, time-serving 
Hopper, and flighty, talkative^ Havri^, whom even Recjue- 
sens despised, and whom Don John, while shortly after- 
wards recommendtng him for a state councillor, charac- 
terized to Philip as "a very great scoundrel," ^ would 
hardly be able, even if royally empowered, to undo the 
work of two preceding administrations. Moreover, Coun- 
cillor Hopper, on further thoughts, was not despatch^ 
at all to the Netherlands. 

The provinces were, however, assured by the King'l 
letters to the Brabant estates, to the State Council, an« 
other public bodies, as well as by the report of thi 
Marquis, that efficacious remedies were preparing' ii 
Madrid. The people were only to wait patiently till th( 
should arrive* Never had conventional commonplac 
been applied more unseasonably. Here was a g^eneral 
military mutiny flaming in the very centre of the land. 
Here was nearly the whole native population of every 
province, from grand seigneur to plebeian, from Catholic 
prelate to Anabaptist artisan, exasperated alike by the 
excesses of six thousand foreign brigands, and united 
a common hatred into a band of brethren. Here was 
State Council too feeble to exercise the authority whi( 
it had arrogated, trembling between the wrath of it 
sovereign, the menacing cries of the Brussels burghers 
and the wild threats of the rebellious army, and hel^ 
virtually captive In the capital which it was supposed t^ 
govern. 

Certainly, the confirmation of the Council in its authority, 
for an indefinite, even if for a brief period, was a most 
unlucky step at this juncture. There were two parties In 
the provinces, but one was far the most powerful upon the 
great point of the Spanish soldiery. A vast majority were 
in favour of a declaration of outlawry against the whole 
army, and it was thought desirable to improve the oppor- 
tunity by getting rid of them altogether. If the people 

1 H tpoit of Maiquis of Hovrt. in. Bcft, Ik. jop 

1 '- LoqiiUlo y insii^tancia-l." — I^tiei- of Rcqneseaa to Philip, citGd try G^c 
Oryrrtrsp. Gii'iW^nmti Ic Tacit., iiL iw, n. i. 
"' " jViiygnindissiintt Fell(n;hft/'-=Lttter of Don John Co Philip, cited by Gnchad, i 
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could rise en masse, now that the royal g-overniraent was 
in abeyance, and, as it were, in the nation's hands> the 
incubus migfht be cast off for ever. If any of the Spanish 
officers had been sincere in their efforts to arrest the 
mutiny, the sincerity was not believed. If any of the 
foreign regiments of the King appeared to hesitate at 
joining' the Alost crew, the hesitation was felt to be 
temporary. Meantime, the important German regiments 
of Fug"g;er, Frondsbcrgerj and Polwiller^ with their 
colonels and other officers, had openly joined the re- 
bellion,!^ while there was no doubt of the sentiments of 
Sancho d'Avila and the troops under his command. 2 
Thus there were two great rally ing-places for the sedition, 
and the most important fortress of the country, the key 
which unlocked the richest city in the world, was in the 
hands of the mutineers. The commercial capital of 
Europe, filled to the brim with accumulated treasures, 
and with the merchandize of every clime, lay at the feet 
of this desperate band of brig'ands.. The horrible result 
was but too soon to be made manifest. 

Meantime, in Brussels, the few Spaniards trembled for 
their tives. The few ollicers shut up there were in immi- 
nent danger. '* As the Devjl does not cease to do his 
work," wrote Colonel Verdug-o,3 " he has put it into the 
beads of the Brabanters to rebel, taking for a pretext the 
mutiny of the Spaniards. The Brussels men have handled 
their weapons so well agairtst those who "vaere placed there 
to protect them, that they have begun to kill the 
Spaniards, threatening likewise the Council of State. Such 
is their insolence, that they care no more for these great 
lords than for so many varlcts." The writer, who had 
taken refuge, together with Jerome de Roda and other 
Spaniards or " Hispaniolired " persons, in Ant^verp 
citadel, proceeded to sketch the preparations which were 
goings on in Brussels, and the counter measures which 
were making- progress in Antwerp. " The states," he 
wrote, " are enrolling troops, saying- 'tis to put down the 
mutiny; but I assure you 'tis to attack the army indis- 
criminately. To prevent such a villanous undertatdn^ 
troops of all nations are assemhUng hers, in order to 
march straight upon Brussels, there to enforce every- 

1 Bar, lit jn, jw. Ho^rd, x. .^3. 

a MetErtti, VL. 107. MenduHi, xv. 303, sqq. CaVvera, n, 8414, wii^. 
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thing- which my lords of the State Council shall ordain.' 
Events were obviously hastening- to a crisis^ — an expk 
sion, before long-, was inevitable. " I wish I had m] 
horses here," continued the Colonel, " and must beg- yoi 
to send them. . I see a black cloud hang-ing over oui 
heads. I fear that the Brabantines wilt play tht 
bt^asts so much, that they will have all the soldiery at 
tlielr throats." i 

Jerome de Roda had been fortunate enough to make h>! 
escape out of Brussels,^ and now claimed to be sole 
Governor of the Netherlands, as the only remaining- repre- 
sentative of the State Council. His colleagues were inJ 
durance at the capital. Their authority was derided,^ 
Althoug-h not yet actually imprisoned, they were in reality 
bound hand and foot, and compelled to take their orders 
either from the Brabant estates or from the burghers o; 
Brussels. It was not an illogical proceedings, therefore 
that Roda, under the shadow of the Antwerp citadel 
should set up his own person as all that remained of the 
outraged majesty of Spain, Til! the new Governor, Don 
Juan, should arrive, whose appointment the King- had 
already communicated to the government, and who mig^ht 
be expected in the Netherlands before the close of the 
autumn, the solitary councillor claimed to embody the 
whole council.* He caused a new seal to he struck— 
a proceedings very unreasonably charg-ed as forgery by th< 
provinciaEs — and forthwith began to thunder forth pro 
clamations and counter-proclamations in the King"'s nami 
and under the royal seal.* It is dillicult to see any 
technical crime or mistake in such a cotirse. As 
Spaniard, and a representative of his Majesty, he could 
hardly be expected to take any other view of his duty 
At any rate, being called upon to choose between rebel 
lious Netherlanders and mutinous Spaniards, be was not 
long in making- up his mind. 

By the beginning of September the mutiny was general. 
AlE the Spanish armyj from general to pioneer, were 
united. The most important German troops had taken 
side with them, Sancho d'Avila held the citade 
Antwerp, vowing' veng^cance, and holding- open comm 
cation with the soldiers at Alost.S The Council of Stat 

I Letl«<5fV«diiKo. " B-w. i*. ns- HooTd, k, ntf. 

S ifeadoza, it. 3011 KM' Cnbrcra, «. 86^, s^q. 
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renronstrated with him for his disloyalty- He replied by 
referring to his long- years of service, and by reproving 
them for affecting an authority which their imprisonment 
rendered ridiculous,^ The Spaniards vtcre securely estab- 
lished. The various citadels which had been buUt by 
Charles and Philip to curb the country now effectually 
did their work. With the castles of Antwerp, Valen- 
ciennes, Ghent^ Utrecht, Culembcrg-, Vianc, Alost in the 
hands of six thousand veteran Spaniards, the country 
seemed chained in every limb. The foreigner's foot ivas 
on its neck. Brussels was almost the only considerable 
town out of Holland and Zeland which was even tem- 
porarily safe- The important city of Maestrtcht was held 
by a Spanish garrison, while other capital towns and 
stations were in the power of the Walloon and German 
mutineers.^ The depredations committed in the villag^es, 
the open country, and the cities, were incessant — the 
Spaniards treating- every Netherlander as their foe. 
Gentleman and peasant, Protestant and Catholic, priest 
and layman, all were plundered, maltreated, outraged. 
The indignation became daily more genera] and more 
intense.^ There were frequent skirmishes between the 
soldiery and promiscuous bands of peasants, citizens, and 
students; condicts in which the Spaniards were invariably 
victorious. What could such half-armed and wholly un- 
trained partizans effect against the bravest and most 
experienced troops in the whole world? Such resuits only 
increased the general exasperatioa, while they impressed 
upon the whole people the necessity of some great and 
general effort to throw off the incubus. 
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Meantime the Prince of Orangfe sat at Middelburg ^ watch- 
ing the storrp. The position of Holland and Zeland with 
regard to the other fifteen provinces was dLStinct]y cha- 
racterized. Upon certain points there was an absolute 
sympathy, while upon others there was a grave and 
almost fatal difference. It was the task of the Prince 
to deepen tlie sympathy, to extinguish the difference. 

In Holland and Zeland there was a warm and nearly 
universal adhesion to the reformed relig"ion, a passionate 
attachment to the ancient political liberties. The Prince, 
aIthoug;h an earnest Caivinist himself, did all in his power 
to check the growing spirit of intolerance toward the old 
religion, omitted no opportunity of strengthening' the 
attachment which the people justly felt for their liberal 
institutions. 

On the other hand, in most of the other provinces, the 
Catholic religion had been regaining its ascendency. Even _ 
in 1574, the estates assembled at Brussels declared to Re- ■ 
quesens, " that they would rather die the death than see ■ 
any change in their religion."^ That feeling had rather 
increased than diminished. Although there was a strong m 
party attached to the new faith, there was perhaps a ■ 
larger, certainly a more Influential body, which regarded 
the ancient Church with absolute fidelity. Owing partly 
to the persecution which had, in the course of years, 
banished so many thousands of families from the soil, 
partly to the coercion, which was more stringent in the 
immediate presence of the Crown's representative, partly 
to the stronger infusion of the Celtic element, which 
from the earliest ages had always been so keenly alive 
to the more sensuous and splendid manifestations of the 
devotional principle— owing" to these and many other 
causes^ the old religion, despite of all the outrages which 
had been committed in its name, still numbered a host 
of zealous adherents in the fifteen provinces. Attempts 
against its sanctity were regarded with jealous eyes. It 

I BoF, Le. 6q^r ^'4< 
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was believed, and with reason, that there was a dis- 
position on the part of the Reformers to destroy it root 
and brancli. It was suspected that the same enginery 
of persecution would be employed in its extirpation, 
should the opposite party gain the supremacy, which the 
Papists had so long" employed against the converts to 
the new religion. 

As to political convictions, the fifteen provinces differed 
much less from their two sisters. There was a strong; 
attachment to their old constitutions 5 a general inclination 
to make use of the present Crisis to effect their restora- 
tion. At the same time, it had not come to he the general 
conviction, as in Holland and Zeland, that the mainten- 
ance of those liberties was incompatible with the con- 
tinuance of Philip's authority- There was, moreover, a 
strong' aristocratic faction which was by no means dis- 
posed to take a liberal view of government in general, 
and reg^arded with apprehension the simultaneous advance 
of heretical notions both in church and state. Still there 
were, on the whole, the elements of a controlling con- 
stitutional party throughout the fifteen provinces. The 
great bond of sympathy, however, between all the 
seventeen was their common hatred to the foreign soldiery. 
Upon this deeply imbedded, immovable fulcrum of an 
ancient national hatred, the sudden mutiny of the whole 
Spanish army served as a lever of incalculable power. 
The Prince seized it as from the hand of God. Thus 
armed, he proposed to himself the task of upturning the 
mass of oppression under which the old liiierties of the 
country had so long been crushed. To effect this object 
adroitness was as requisite as courage. The Prince^ 
therefore, in all his addresses and documents, was care- 
ful to disclaim any intention of disturbing the established 
religion, or of making any rash political changes. " Let 
no man think," said he to the authorities of Brabant, 
" that, against the will of the estates^ we desire to bring 
about any changes in religion. Let no one suspect us 
capable of prejudicing the rights of any man. We have 
long since taken up arms to maintain a legal and con- 
stitutional freedom, founded upon law, God forbid that 
we should now attempt to introduce novelties, by which 
the face of liberty should be defiled."^ 

Having by this and similar language, upon various occa- 

I LetEer to Statsi, at Eratmot, m Bat, is, (>q%. 
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sioos, sought to impress upon his countrymen the gravity 
of the position, he led them to seek the remedy in audacity 
and in union. He familiarized them with his theory, that 
the legal, historical government of the provinces be- 
longed to the states-general, to a congress of nobles, 
clergy, and conimuns, appointed from each of the seven- 
teen provinces.! He maintained, with reason, that the 
g^overnment of tlie Netherlands was a representative con- 
stitutional government, under the hereditary authority of 
the Kingf.2 To recover this constitution, to lift up these 
down-trodden rights, he set before them most vividly the 
necessity of union. " 'Tis impossible," he said, "that 
a chariot should move evenly having- its wheels unequally 
proportioned ; and so must a confederation be broken to 
pieces if tiiere be not an equal obligation on all to tend 
to a common purpose. " ^ Union, close, fraternal, SUCll 
as became provinces of a common orig;in and with similar 
laws, could alone save them from their fate. Union 
ag^ainst a common tyrant to save a common fatherland. 
Union, by which differences of opinion should be tolerated, 
in order that a million of hearts should beat for a common 
purpose, a million hands work out, invincibly, a common 
salvation. " 'Tis hardly necessary," he said,' "to use 
many words in recommendation of union. Disunion has 
been the cause of all our wocs- There Is no remedy, no 
hope, save in the bands of friendship. Let all particular 
disagreements be left to the decision of the states -general, 
in order that with one heart and one will we may seek 
the disenthralment of the fatherland from the tyranny of 
strangers." 

The first step to a thorough union among all the pro- 
vinces was the arrangement of a closer connexion tjctween 
the now isolated states of Holland and Zeland on the one 
side, and their fifteen sisters on the other. The Prince 
professed tlie readiness of those states, which he might be 
said to represent In his single person, to draw as closely 
as possible the bonds of fellowship. It was almost super- 
fluous for him to promise his own ready co-operation. 
"Nothing remains to us," said he, '* but to discard ail 
jealousy and distrust. Let us, with a firm resolution and 
a common accord, liberate these lands from the stranger. 

I Mib^ive of Princeof Oranffe toSEate-Generali in Bar, u. 747-749. 

3 Missive, ftt, Eor, ubi aiip. 
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Hand to hand let as accomplish a just and g^eneral peace. 
As for myself, J present to you, with very g^ood affection, 
my person and all which I possess, assuring" you that 
I shall regard all my labours and pains in times which 
are past well bestowed if God now grant me grace to 
see the desired end. That this end -will be reached, if 
you hold fast your resolution and take to heart the 
means which God presents to you, I feel to be absolutely 
certain," ^ 

Such were the tenor and the motives of the documents 
which he scattered broadcast at this crisis^ They were 
addressed to the estates of nearly every province. Those 
bodies were urg^eiitly implored to appoint deputies to a 
genera] cong;ress, at which a close and formal union be- 
tween Holland and Zeland with the other provinces migfht 
be effected. That important measure secured, a g^eneral 
effort might, at the same time, be made to expel the 
Spaniard from the soiK This done, the remaining- matters 
could be disposed of by the assembly of the estates- 
general. His eloquence and energy were not without 
effect. In the course of the autumn, deputies were ap- 
pointed from the greater number of the provinces, to 
confer with the representatives of Holland and Zeland 
tn a general congress. 2 The place appointed for the 
deliberations was the city of Ghent. Here, by the middle 
of October, a large number of delegates were already 
assembled. 3 

Events were rapidly rollinj^ together from every 
quarter^ and accumulating to a crisis. A c0ng"ress — a 
rebellious congress, as the King* might deem it^was as- 
sembling at Ghent; the Spanish army, proscribed, law- 
less, and terrible, was strengthening itself daily for some 
dark and mysterious achievement; Don John of Austria, 
the King^'s natural brother, was expected from Spain to 
assume the government, which the State Council was too 
timid to wield, and too loyal to resign, while, meantime, 
the whole population of tlie Netherlands, with hardly an 
exception, W3.S disposed to see the great question of 
the foreign soldiery settled, before the chaos then existing 
should be superseded by a more definite authority. Every- 
where, men of all ranks and occupations — the artisan in 
the city, the peasant in the fields — were deserting iheir 
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daily occupations to furbish helmets, handle rriLiskets, and 
learn the trade of war,* Skirmishes, sometimes severe 
and bloody, were of almost daily occurrence. In these 
the Spaniards were invariably successful, for whatever 
may be said of their cruelty and licentiousness, it cannot 
be disputed that their prowess was worthy of their re- 
nown. Romantic valour, unfloncbing' fortitude, consum- 
mate skill, characterized them always. What could half- 
armed artisans achieve in the open plain against such 
accomplished foes? At Tisnacq, between Louvain and 
Tirlemont, a battle was attempted by a larg-e iniscel- 
laneous mass of students, peasantry, and burg-hers, led 
by country squires. ^ It soon chang^ed to a carnage, in 
which the victims were all on one side. A small number 
of veterans, headed by Vargas, Mendoza, Tassis, and 
other chivalrous commanders, routed the undisciplined 
thousands at a single charge. The rude militia threw , 
away their arms, and fled panic-struck in all directions, 
at the first sight of their terrible foe. Two Spaniards 
lost their lives and two thousand Netherlanders.^ It was 
natural that these consummate warriors should despise 
such easily slaugfhtered victims. 

Meantime, while these desultory but deadly comhats 
were in daily progress, the Council of State was looked 
upon with suspicion by the mass of the population. That 
body, In which resided provisionally the powers of govern- 
ment, was believed to be desirous of establishing- rela- 
tions with the mutinous army. It was suspected of in- 
sidiously provoking- the excesses which it seemed to de- 
nounce- It was supposed to be secretly intrig^uing' with 
those whom its own edicts had outlawed. Its sympathies 
were considered Spanish. It was openly boasted by the 
Spanish army, that, before long-, they would descend 
from their fastnesses upon Brussels, and g^ive the city to 
the sword. A shuddering- sense of comine" evil pervaded 
the population, but no man could say where the blow 

* Strada. " Bor, ii. 715, 71S, Hoofd, i. 4511 MenJnin, xv. ^5-308. 
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would first be struck. It was natural that the capital 
should be thoug-ht exposed to imminent dang-er. At the 
same time, while every man who had hands was disposed 
to bear arms to defend the city, the Counci! seemed 
paralyzed. The capital was insufficiently garrisoned, yet 
troops were not enrolling for its protection. The State 
councillors obviously omitted to provide for defence, and 
it was supposed that they were secretly assisting^ the 
attack. It was thought important, therefore, to disarm, 
or, at least, to control this body, which was Impotent for 
protection, and seemed powerful only for mischief. It 
was possible to make it as contemptible as it was believed 
to be malicioiis. 

An unexpected stroke was therefore suddenly levelled 
against the Council in full session. On the 5th of Sep- 
tember,! the Seigneur de Hdzc, a young- gentleman of a 
bold, but unstable character, then entertaining close but 
secret relations with the Prince of Orange, appeared 
before the doors of the palace. He was attended by about 
five hundred troops, under the immediate command of 
the Seigneur de Glimes, bailiff of Walloon Brabant. He 
demanded admittance, in the name of the Brabant estates, 
to the presence of the State Council, and was refused. 
The doors were closed and bolted. Without further cere- 
mony the soldiers produced iron bars broug:ht with them 
for the purpose^ forced all the gates from the hinges, 
entered the hall of session, and at a word from their 
commander, laid hands upon the councillors^ and made 
every one prisoner. ^ The Duke of Aerschot, President 
of the Counci], who was then in close alliance with the 
Prince, was not present at the meeting, hut lay, fore- 
warned, at home, confined to his couch by a sickness 
assumed for the occasion. Viglius, who rarely partici- 
pated tn the deliberations of the board, being already 
afflicted with the chronic malady under which he was ere 
long to succumb, also escaped the fate of his felJow-sena- 
tors.^ The others were carried into confinement. Berlay- 

5 Bot, i*- yi^r McicrcTi, v!, 157, fi» the ■data -of itis imponanc iTJiiua-ciicin at iht ijth 
Septtmher. A letter cf William of OiAn^c lo Count John of qrh ScfjteHiber ^l.-itca ihai 
it occurrtai CTi ihe jth Sep ce m bet.— Arch ivei ie la Maiioti d'Or^nge, etc., v. 4dE, and 
noFe 1. Taisi* gives the vunt date, iii. 307, idS. 
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mont and Marsfeld were imprisoned in the Brood-Huys,> 
where the last mortal hours of Egmont and Horn had 
been passed. Others were kept strictly g^uarded in their 
own houses. After a few weeks^ most of them were 
liberated. Councillor Del Rio was, howeverj retained in 
confinement, and sent to Holland, where he was subjected 
to a severe examination by the Prince of Orang-g, touch- 
ing" his past career, particiilarly concerning- the doings of 
the famous Blood-Council. 2 The others were set free, 
and even permitted to resume their functions, but their 
dig^nity was g^one, their authority annihilated. Thence- 
forth the states of Brabant and the community of Brussels 
were to g^overn for an interval, for it was in their name 
that the daring- blow ag-ainst the Council had been struck. 
AH individuals and bodies, howei/er, althoug-h not dis- 
pleased with the result, clamorously disclaimed responsi- 
bility for the deed. Men were appalled at the audacity 
of the transaction, and dreaded the veng-eance of the King. 
The Abbot Van Perch, one of the secret instig"ators of the 
act, actually died of anxiety for its possible consequences. ^ 
There was a mystery concerning^ the affair. They in 
whose name it had been accomplished, denied having given 
any authority to the perpetrators. Men asked each other 
what unseen agency had been at work, what secret spring 
had been adroitly touched- There is but little doubt, 
however, that the veiled but skilful hand which directed 
the blow, was the same which had sO long been guiding 
the destiny of the Netherfands.* 

Uetly pmbBblie, llereTflie, that TassJs is cmrect in hia alalimient, t5iat Viglius *as l:ept 
At ncnTi« by the illness "qus eiaC ei CDnlinun." Ths iliibLoriikns, ho-veveT, Melsrcn {vi. 
-tej), Bar^uL 713), BcniiwoElb (SiK in. 17^)1 Sirada <viii. ^n), HofirdC*, 44B), Dc Thou 
i^bm. ^4, VU. 534). ^^ mfntion Ihc i^ajneiuf President Vig3iu.'>ainDD|^ tho&ir of thecoupgUlors 
arretted. The Prince of Oranijc (Archives, *ic-, v. ^oSJaJvo meiiiiops him os Imviog 
been an-cited And impruonul wLdi the re^t. De Thai inhn sup.} pvas an Recount tiC a 
vis'iii which lie [>Bld 10 him in. the ((illii.iina sprinUj at which liniE the aRod piesidect 
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ficlai liberiyf [tt aiiti [tut the Giiincil might hEvtan apfif^rancc of pOBrcfCDcn Felipe 
ITiB ^ii B53?- On the whole, it s^cms mosL probable inaE he was arrested nfcer ihe 
setiure of ihe Ctnuidl, hiii (htkl he was kepi eopjllneil in a iitiininal durance, which, lit 
infir^nitie? of iHnrr^S oitd age rendeTed qiijle supfrduoica. It li almosE ifnquei^onabilc 
that De TliQu visiled him nt Mi_Qwin 'boiis* in Bru^-seli, and not st any sate prison, 
Wfljeiwicr, vii. to6, aa-y* that Vi^iiis was released in Oclober, and quotes L^Ofuelii ep. 
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It had been settled that the congress was to hold its 
sessions in Ghent, although the dtadel commanding that 
city was held by the Spaniards. The g'arrison was not 
very strongs and Mondrag'on, its commander, was absent 
in Zeland,^ but the wife of the veteran ably supplied his 
place, and stimulated the slender body of troops to hold out 
with heroism, under the orders of his lieutenant, Avilos 
Maldonado.2 The mutineers, after having accomplished 
their victory at Tisnacq, had been earnestly solicited to 
coiTte to the relief of this citadel. They had refused and 
returned to Alost.^ Meantime the siege was warmly 
pressed by the states. There being", however, a defi- 
ciency of troops, application for assistance was formally 
made to the Prince of Orange. Count Reulx^ governor 
of Flanders, commissioned the Seigneur d'Haussy, brother 
of Count EossUf who, to obtain the liberation of that long- 
Imprisoned and distinguished nobleman, was about visit- 
ing the Prince in Zeland, to make a request for an auxili- 
ary force.* It was, however, stipulated that care should 
be taken lest any prejudice should be done to the Roman 
Catholic religion or the authority of the King. The 
Prince readily acceded to the request, and ag^reed to 

comply with the conditions under which only It COiild be 
accepted.^ He promised to send twenty-eight companies. 
In his letter announcing this arrangement, he gave notice 
that his troops would receive strict orders to do no injury 
to person or property^ Catholic or Protestant, ecclesiastic 
or lay, and to offer no obstruction to the Roman religion 
or the royal dignity.^ He added, however, that it was 
not to be taken amiss, if his soldiers were permitted to 
exercise their own religious rites, and to sing their Pro- 
testant hymns within their own quarters.^ He moreover, 
as security for the expense and trouble, demanded the 
citv of Sluys.^ The first detachment of troops, under 
command of Colonel Vander Tympel, was, however, 
hardly on its way, before an alarm was fe3t among the 
Catholic party at this practical alliance with the rebel 
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Prince. An envoy, named Ottingen, was despatched to 
5ieland, bearing- a letter from the estates of Hainault, 
Brabant, and Flanders, countermanding- the request for 
troops, and remonstrating categ-orically upon the subject 
of reiig"lon and loyalty.^ Orang;e deemed such terg"iversa- 
tion paltry, but controlled his anger. He answered the 
letter in liberal terms, for he was determined that by no 
fault of his should the great cause be endang-cred. He 
reassured the estates as to the probable behaviour of his 
troops. Moreover, they had been already admitted Into 
the citj', while the correspondence was proceeding. The 
matter of the psalm-sing-ing was finally arrangfed to the 
satisfaction of both parties, and it was agreed that Niew- 
port, instead of Sluys, should be given to the Prince as 
security.^ 

The siege of the citadel was now pressed vlg-orously, 
and the deliberations of the congress were opened under 
the incessant roar of cannon. While the attack was thus 
earnestly maintained upon the Important castle of Ghent, _ 
a courageous effort was made by the citizens of Maes-B 
trlcht to wrest their city from the hands of the Spaniards. * 
The German g:arrison having been gained by the burghers, 
the combined force rose upon the Spanish troops, and 
drove them from the city.^ Montesdocca, the commander, 
was arrested and imprisoned, but the triumph was only 
temporary, Don Francis d'Ayala, Montesdocca's lieu- 
tenant, made a stand, with a few companies, in Wieckj a 
village on the opposite side of the Meuse, and connected 
with the City by a massive bridge of stone.* From this 
point he sent information to other commanders in the 
neighbourhood. Don Ferdinand de Toledo soon arrived 
with several hundred troops from Datem. The Spaniards, 
eager to wipe out the disgrace to their arras, loudly de- 
manded to be led back to the city. The head of the 
bridge, however, over which they must pass, was defended 
by a strong battery, and the citizens were seen clustering 
in great numbers to defend their firesides against a foe 
whom tliey had once expelled. To advance across the 
bridge seemed certain destruction to the little force. Even 
Spanish bravery recoiled at so desperate an undertaking, 
but unscrupulous ferocity supplied an expedient where 
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courage was at fault- There were few figEitlng- men 
present among; the population of Wieck, but there were 
many females. Each soldier was commanded to seize a 
woman, and, placing- her before his own body, to advance 
across tiie bridgre.^ The column, thus bucklered, to the 
shame of Spanish chivalry, by female bosoms, moved in 
g-ood order towards the battery. The soldiers levelled 
their muskets with steady aim over the shoulders or under 
the arms of the wonien whom they thus held before them.^ 
On the other hand, the citizens dared not discharg-e their 
cannon at their own townswomen, among whose numbers 
many recognized mothers, sisters, or wives.^ The battery 
was soon taken, while at the same time Alonzo Vargas, 
who had effected his entrance from the land side by burn- 
ing down the Brussels gate, now entered the city at the 
head of a band of cavalry. Maestricht was recovered, and 
an indiscriminate slaughter instantly avenged its tem- 
porary loss. The plundering, stabbing, drowning, burn- 
ing, ravishing, were so dreadful that, in the words of a 
contemporary historian, *' the burghers who had escaped 
the fight had reason to think themselves less fortunate 
than those who had died with arms in their hands."* 

This was the lot of Maestricht on the 20th of October. 
It was Instinctively felt to be the precursor of fresh 
disasters. Vague, incoherent, but widely -disseminated 
rumours had long pointed to Antwerp and its dangerous 
situation. The Spaniards, foiled in their views upon 
Brussels, had recently avowed an intention of avenging 
themselves in the commercial capital. They had waited 
long enough, and accumulated strength enough. Such a 
trifiing city as Alost could no longer content their cupidity^ 
but in Antwerp there was gold enough for the gathering. 
There was reason for the fears of the inhabitants^ for the 
greedy longing of their enemy. Probably no city in 
Christendom could at that day vie with Antwerp in wealth 
and splendour. Its merchants lived in regal pomp and 
luxury. In its numerous massive warehouses were the 
treasures of every clime. Still serving as the main entre- 
p6t of the world's traflic, the Brabantine capital was the 
centre of that commercial system which was soon to be 
superseded by a larger international life. In the midst of 
the miseries which had so long been rainm^ \i^cjVL 'Oosi 
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Netherlands, the stately and egotistical city seenJed to 
taken stronger root and to tlourish more freshly than ever. 
Jt was not wonderful that its palaces and its magazines, 
glittering with splendour and bursting" with treasure, 
should arouse the avidity of a reckless and famishing" 
soldiery. Had not a handful ol warriors of their own race 
rifled the golden Indies? Had not their fathers, few in 
number, strong In courage and discipline, revelled in the 
plunder of a new world? Here were the Indies in a sing^le 
city.^ Here were gold and silver, pearls and diamonds^ 
ready and portable; the precious fruit dropping, ripened, 
from the bough. Was it to be tolerated that base, pacific 
burghers should monopolize the treasure by which a band 
of heroes might be enriched? 

A sense of coming- evil diffused itself through the atmo- 
sphere. The air seemed lurid with the Impending storm, 
for the situation was one of peculiar horror. The 
wealthiest city in Christendoiti lay at the mercy of the 
strongest fastness in the world; a castEe which had been 
built to curb, not to protect, the town. It was now in^ 
habited by a band of brigands, outlawed by government, 
strong in discipline, reckless by habit, desperate in cir- 
cumstance^ — -a crew which feared not God, nor man, nor 
devil. The palpitating quarry lay expecting hourly the 
Swoop of its trained and pitiless enemy, for the rebellious 
soldiers were now in a thoroug'h state of organization. 
Sancho d'Avila, castellan of the citadel, was recognized as 
the chief of the whole mutiny, the army and the mutiny 
being now one. The band, entrenched at Alost, were upon 
the best possible understanding with their brethren in the 
citadel^ and accepted without hesitation the arrangements 
of their superior. On the side of the ScheW, opposite 
Antwerp, a fortification had been thrown up by Don 
Sancho *s orders, and held by Julian Romero. Lier, 
Breda, as well as Alost, were likewise ready to throw 
their reinforcements into the citadel at a moment's warn- 
ing. At the signal of their chief, the united bands might 
sweep from their impregnable castle with a single 
impulse.^ 

The city cried aloud for help, for it had become obvious 
that an attack might be hourly expected. Meantime an 
attempt, made by Don Sancho d'Avila to tamper with the 
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G&tiTian troops stationed within the walls, was more than 
partially successful. The forces were commanded by 
CoSonel Van Ende and Count Oberstein, Van Ende, a 
Crafty traitor to his country, desired no better than to ]oin 
the mutiny on so promising an occasion, and his soldiers 
shared his sentiments, Oberstein, a brave but blundering 
German, was drawn into the net of treachery^ by the 
adroitness of the Spaniard and the effrontery of his com- 
rade. On the nig-ht of the 2C|th of October, half-bewildered 
and half-drunk, he signed a treaty with Sancho d'Avlla^ 
and the three colonels — Lug^ger, Frond she rg^er, and PoJ- 
willer. By this unlucky document, which was of course 
subscribed also by Van Ende, it was ag^reed that the 
Antwerp burghers should be forthwith disarmed ; that their 
weapons should be sent into the citadel; that Oberstein 
should hold the city at the disposition of Sancho d'Avila; 
that he should refuse admittance to all troops which might 
be sent into the city, excepting by command of IJon 
Sancho, and that he should decline compliance with any 
orders which he mif^ht receive from individuals calling 
themselves the council of state^ the statcs-g-encral, or the 
estates of Brabant. This treaty was signed, moreover, by 
Don Jeronimo de Roda^ then established in the citadel, and 
claiming to represent exclusively his Majesty's g'ovem- 
inent,' 

Hardly had this arrang^ement been concluded than the 
Count saw the trap into which he had fallen. Without 
intending; to do so, he had laid the city at the mercy of its 
foe, but the only remedy which sugg-ested itself to his mind 
was an internal resolution not to keep his promises. The 
burghers were suffered to retain their arms, while, on the 
other hand, Don Sancho lost no time in despatching 
messages to Alost, to Lier, to Breda, and even to Maes- 
tricht, that as large a force as possible might be'* as- 
sembled for the purpose of breaking immediately the treaty 
of peace which he had just concluded. Never was a 
solemn document rcg-arded with such perfectly bad faitb 
by all its signers as the accord of the 29th of October. 

Three days afterwards, a large force of WaJloons and 
Germans were despatched from Brussels to the assistance 
of Antwerp. The command of these troops was entrusted 
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to the Marquis of Havrt^, whose brother, the Duke of 
Aerschot, had been recently appointed chief superintend- 
ent of military affairs by the deputies assembled at Ghent.^ 
The miscellaneous duties comprehended under this rather 
vague denomination did not permit the Duke to take 
charg'e of the expedition in person » and his young^cr 
brother, a still mare incompetent and unsubstantial 
character,, was according-ly appointed to the post. A 
number of young men, of hig"h rank but of lamentably low 
capacity, were associated with him. Foremost among- 
them was Philip, Count of Egmont, a youth who had in- 
herited few of his celebrated father's qualities, save per- 
sonal courage and a love of personal display. In character 
and genera! talents he was beneath mediocrity. Besides 
these were the reckless but unstable De Heze^ who had 
executed the coup d'dtat ag'ainst the State Council, De 
Berselen, De Capres, D'Oyngies, and others, all vaguely 
desirous of achieving distinction in those turbulent times, 
but few of them having^ any palitjcal or religious con- 
victions, and none of them posseasing experience or in- 
fluence enough to render them useful at the impending 
crisis.^ 

On Friday morning, the 2nd of November, 3 tlte troops 
appeared under the walls of Antwerp, They consisted of 
twenty-three companies of infantry and fourteen of cavalry, 
amounting to five thousand foot and twelve hundred horse. 
They were nearly all Walloons, soldiers who had already 
seen much active service, but unfortunately of a race war- 
like and fiery indeed, but Upon whose steadiness not much 
more dependence could be placed at tliat day than in the 
age of Civilis, Chatnpagny, brother of Granvelle, was 
governor of the city. He was a sincere Catholic, but a 
still more sincere hater of the Spaniards. He saw in tlie 
mutiny a means of accomp[is.hing their expulsion, and 
had already offered to the Prince of Orange his eager co- 
operation towards this result. In other matters there 
could be but small sympathy between William the Silent 
and the Cardinal's brother; but a common hatred united 
them, for a time at least, in a common purpose. 

When the troops first made their appearance before the 
walls, Champagny was unwilling to grant them admlt- 
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tance. The addle-brained Oberstein had confessed to hiiii 
the enormous blunder which he had committed in his mid- 
night treaty, and at the same time ingenuouEty confessed 
his intention of sending- it to the winds.^ The enemy had 
extorted from his dulness or his drunkenness a proinise, 
which his mature and sober reason could not consider 
binding-. It is needless to say that Champag;ny rebuked 
him for sig^ning, and applauded him for breaking the 
treaty. At the same time its ill effects were already seen 
in the dissensions which existed among- the German troops. 
Where all had been tampered with, and where the com- 
manders had set the example of infidelity, it would have 
been strang^e if all had held firm. On the whole, how- 
ever, Oberstein thouglit he could answer for his own 
troops- Upon Van Ende's division, althoug-h the crafty 
cobncl dissembled his real intentions, very little reliance 
was placed.^ Thus there was distraction within the walls. 
Among- those whom the burg-hers had been told to consider 
their defenders, there were probably many who were ready 
to join with their mortal foes at a moment's warning'. 
Under these circumstances, Champag'ny hesitated about 
admitting- the fresh troops from Brussels. He feared lest 
the Germans, who knew themselves doubted, might con- 
sider themselves doomed. He trembled, lest an irrepres- 
sible Outbreak should occur within the walls, rendering- the 
immediate destruction of the city by the Spaniards from 
without inevitable. Moreover, he thought it more desir- 
able that this auxiliary force should be disposed at different 
points outside, in order to intercept the passage of the 
numerous bodies of Spaniards and other mutineers, who 
from various quarters would soon be on their way to the 
citadel. Havre, however, was so peremptory, and the 
burghers were so importunate, that Champagny was 
obliged to recede from his opposition before twenty-four 
hours had elapsed. Unwilling" to take the responsibility 
of a further refusal, he admitted the troops through the 
Burgherhout gate, on Saturday, the 3rd of November, at 
ten o'clock in the morning.^ 

The Marquis of Havr^, as commander-in-chief, called a 
council of war. It assembled at Count Oberstein's 
quarters, and consulted at first concerning a bundle of 
intercepted letters which Havr^ had brougUt ^53\^^ "riwtv. 
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These constituted a correspondence between Sancho 
d'Avila with the heads of the mutiny at Alost, and many- 
other places. The Jetlers were alS dated subsequently to 
Don Sancho 's treaty with Oberstein, and contained 
arrangements for an immediate concentration of the whole 
available Spanish force at the citadel. '^ 

The treachery was so manifest, that OberStein (elt all 
setf^rcproach for his own breach of faith to be superfluous^ 
It was, however, evident that the attack was to be im- 
mediately expected. What was to be done? Al! the 
officers cDunselJed the immediate erection of a bulwark on 
the side of the city exposed to the castle, but there were no 
miners or cng^ineers. Champagny, howeverf recommended 
a skilful and experienced engineer to superintend the work 
in the city; and pledged himself that burghers enough 
would volunteer as miners. In less than an hour, ten or 
twelve thousand persons, including- multitudes of women of 
all ranks, were at work upon the lines marked out by the 
eng^ineer. A ditch and breastwork extending- from the 
fjate of the Beg^ulns to the street of the Abbey Saint 
Michael, were soon in rapid progress. Meantime, the 
newly arrived troops, with military insolence, claimed the 
privilege of quartering; themselves in the best houses which 
they could find. They already began to insult and annoy 
the citizens whom they had been sent to defend ; nor were 
they destined to atone, by their subsequent conduct in the 
face of the enemy, for the brutality with which they 
treated their friends. Champagriy, however, was ill 
disposed to brook their licentiousness. They had been 
sent to protect the city emd the homes of Antvverp from 
Invasion, They were not to establish themselves at every 
fireside on their first arrival. There was work enoug-h for 
them out of doo^s^ and they were to do that work at once. 
He ordered them to prepare for a bivouac in the streets, 
and flew from house to house, sword in hand, driving^ forth 
the intruders at imminent peril of his life. Meantime, a 
number of Italian and Spanish merchants fled from the 
clty'y and took refufj:e in the castle. Tiic Walloon soldiers 
were for immediately plundering; their houses, as if plunder 
had been the object for which they had been sent to 
Antwerp. It was several hours before Champag"ny, with 
all his energy, was able to quell these disturbances,^ 
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In the course of the day, Oberstein received a letter from 
Don Sancho d'Avila, calling solemnly upon him to fulfil 
his treaty of the 29th of October.^ The German colonels 
from the citadel had, on the previous afternoon, held a 
personal jnitervicw with Oberstein beneath the walls, which 
had nearly ended in blows, and they had been obltg;ed to 
save themselves by Right from the anger of the Count's 
soldiers, enraged at the deceit by which their leader had 
been so nearly entrapped. ^ This summons of rldicuious 
solemnity to keep a treaty which had already been torn to 
shreds by both parties, Oberstein answered with defiance 
and contempt. The reply was an immediate cannonade 
from the batteries of the citadel, which made the position 
of tliose ercctinp- the ramparts excessively dangerous. The 
wall was strengthened with bales of merchandize, casks of 
earth, upturned wagons, and similar bulky objects, hastily 
piled together. In some places it was sixteen feet high; in 
others less than six. Night fell before the fortification 
was nearly completed. Unfortunately, it was bright moon- 
light. The cannon from the fortress continued to play 
upon the half-finished works. The Walloons, and at last 
the citizens, feared to Htt their heads above their frail 
rampart. The senators, whom Champag'ny had deputed 
to superintend the progress of the enterprise, finding the 
men so ill disposed, deserted their posts. They promised 
themselves that, in the darkest hour of the following night» 
the work shoidd be thoroughly completed.^ Alas ! aJl 
hours of the corning night were destined to be dark 
enough, but in them was to Ije done no manner of work for 
defence. On Champagny alone seemed devolved all the 
labour and all the rtsponsibiUly. He did his duty well, 
but he was but one man, Alone, with a heart full of 
anxiety, he wandered up and down all the nigbt.^ With 
his own hands, assisted only by a few citizens and his own 
servants, he planted all the cannon with wlilch they were 
provided in the "Fencing Court," at a point where the 
battery might tell upon the castle. Unfortunately, the 
troops from Brussels had brought no artillery with them, 
and the means of defence against the strongest fortress in 
Europe were meagre indeed. The rampart had heen left 
very weak at many vital points. A single upturned wagon 
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■was placed across the entrance to the important street 
the Beguins. This n^hgence was to cost the city dear. 
At daybreak, there was a council held in Oberstein's 
quarters. Nearly all Champagny's directions had been 
neglected. He had desired that strong d&tachments 
should be posted during the nig^ht at various places of 
security on the outskirts of the town, for the troops which 
Were expected to arrive in small bodies at the citadel from 
various parts, might have thus been cut off before reach- 
ing their destination. Not even scouts had been stationed 
in sufhcient numbers to obtain information of what was 
occurring- outside. A thick mist hung over the city that 
eventful morning. Through its almost impenetrable veil 
bodies of men had been seen moving into the castle, and 
the tramp of cavalry had been distinctly heard, and the 
troops of Romero, Vargas, Oliveira. and Valdez bad 
already arrived from Lier, Bredaj Maestricht, and from 
the forts on the Scheld.^ 

The whole available force in the city was mustered 
without delay. Havr^ had claimed for hts post the 
defence of the lines opposite the citadel, the place 
of responsibility and honour, Here the whofe body of 
Walloons were stationed, together with a few companies 
of Germans. The ramparts, as stated, were far from 
impregnable, but It was hoped that this living rampart of 
six thousand men, standing on their own soil, and in front 
of the firesides and altars of their own countrymen, would 
prove a sufHcIent bulwark even against Spanish fury. 2 
Unhappily, the living barrier proved more frail than the 
feeble breastwork which the hands of burghers and 
women had constructed. Sis thousand men were disposed 
along the side of the city opposite the fortress. The bulk 
of the German troops was stationed at different points on 
the more central streets and squares. The cavalry was 
posted on the opposite side of the city, along the Horse- 
market, and fronting: the " New-town." The stars were 
still in the sky when Champagny got on horseback and 
rode through the streets, calling on the burghers to arm 
and assemble at different points. The principal places of 
rendezvous were the Cattle-market and the Exchange- 
He rode along the lines of the Walloon regiments, con- 
versing with the officers, Egmont, De Hdze, and others, 

' Meteren, vil no, Reiiieil d'Aritop-ULe. tlaafd, xi. 460, Rt, ii. j^n, Cabrera, 
.u f£^ Menilaa, iv. ^rs- ' Hoofd, xi, 4ja, ^i^ Rei^uaLl d'ATdiophile. 
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and encouraging the men, and went again to the Fencing 
Court, where he pointed the cannon with his own hand, 
and ordered their first dischargee at the fortress Thence 
he rode to the end of the Beguin street, where he dis- 
niounted and walked out upon the edge of the esplanade 
which stretched between the city and the castle. On this 
battle-ground a combat was even then occurring between 
a band of burgrhers and a reconnoitring- party from the 
citadel. Champag-ny saw with satisfaction that the Ant- 
werpers were victorious.. They were skirmisliing well 
with their disciplined foe, whom they at last beat back to 
the citadel. His experienced eye saw, however, that the 
retreat was only the sig^nal for a general onslaught, which 
was soon to follow ; and he returned into the city to give 
the last directions. 1 

At ten o'clocli, a moving wood was descried, approach- 
ing the citadel fromi the south-west. The whole body of 
the mutineers from Alost, wearing g^reen branches in their 
helmets, 2 had arrived under command of their Eletto, 
Navarrete. Nearly three thousand in number, they rushed 
into the castle, having accomplished their march of twenty- 
four miles since three o'clock in the raorning^.^ They were 
received with open arms. Sancho d'Avila ordered food 
and refreshments to be laid before them, but they refused 
everything but a draught of wine. They would dine m 
Paradise, they said, or sup in Antwerp.^ Finding his 
allies in such spirit, Don Sancho would not balk their 
humour. Since early morning, his own veterans had been 
eagerly awaiting liis signal, "straining upon the start."' 
The troops of Romero, Vargas, Valdez, were no less im- 
patient. At about an hour before noon, nearly every 
living man in the citadel was mustered for the attack, 
hardly men enough being left behind to guard the gates. 
Five thousand veteran foot soldiers, besides sis hundred 
cavalry, armed to the teeth, sallied from the portals of 
Alva's citadel.^ In the counterscarp they fell upon their 

^ Kecuc'M'Ar^Bnpliile. Titeleren vL iiob. Hoord, zi. 458, 460, 46). Bi^dJltfiIDl;, 
Hpmnif* llloit., ii. 301 (Sjuic, d'A*,). 

3 Ibid., 113. ^ MonJuia, xv. 314, 315. 

* Meiidoia, xfv. 315. — " Retpoodieraa el cstar rraiiflics ric comsr en ei Paravsd 5- 
cenar en Li villa de Anicrs," — Bor, ix. 730. FCoofd, xL 461. Cibrera, .ij, 3(i4, et nf. 

B Hoofd gives the number* as liuo ihousand rmm Alosr, fl«5 hun-Jred undec Romero. 
fivf hundrci-l Under ValilM. ont ihousanil under ibe Gerindn ciloneLi, ^nd one lliou-'nint 
cuvatrv undpt Vargas, in all, {ivd LboEi.vind. — xi. 461. Mcndo/n 5Eat.es iht whole 
atlacking farce fli twu iliuuniid iwo hiindicd S-tranish infanlry. eighl bundled Can.uc>^ 
luid fiye liufiriFcd. i^avalry. in alt. lliree [linu^mj Rve Vivm&icA, — ic^. yi,. tsi^siwi-a, 
following MeadoMBs- Euual, e^lloiatea the nimi\)i:i at a.lftt.llft ■mfft^ i^an "feitiL ■OLisysaasA- 
— ad. aft*. 
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knees, to invoke, according' to custom, the blessing of 
God 1 upon the devil's work, which they were about to 
commit, ^'he Elctto bore a standard, one side of which 
was emblazoned with the crucified Saviour, and the other 
with the Virgin Mary.^ The image of Him who said, 
" Love your enemies," and the g^entle face of the 
Madonna, were to smile from heaven upon deeds which 
might cause a shudder in the depths of hell. Their brief 
orisons concluded, they swept forward to the city. Three 
thousand Spaniards under their Eletto, were to enter by the 
street of Saint Michael ; the Germans, and the remainder 
of the Spanish foot, commanded by Romicro, through that 
of Saint George. Champagny saw them coming, and 
spoke a last word of encouragement to the Walloons. 
The next moment the compact m;ass struck the barrier, as 
the thunderboit descends from the cloud. There was 
scarcely a struggle. The Walloons, not waiting to look 
their enemy in the face, abandoned the posts which they 
had themselves claimed. The Spaninrds crashed through 
the bulwa^k^ as though it had been a wall of glass. The 
Eletto was first to mount the rampart; the next instant 
he was shot dead, while his followers, undismayed, 
sprang over hi.s body, and poured into the streets. The 
fatal gaps, due to timidity and carelessness, tet in the 
destructive tide. Champagny, seeing that the enemies 
had all crossed the barrier, leaped over a garden wall, 
passed through a house into a narrow lane, and thence to 
the nearest station of the German troops. Hastily collect- 
ing a small force, he led them in person to the rescue. 
The Germans fought well, died well, but they could not 
reanimate the courage of the Walloons, and all were now 
in full retreat, pursued by the ferocious Spaniards. 3 In 
vain Champagny stormed among them; in vain he strove 
to ratly their broken ranks. With his own hand he seized 
a banner from a retreating ensign,* and called upon the 
nearest soldiers to make a stand against the foe. It was 
to bid tlie flying clouds pause before the tempest. Torn, 
broken, aimless, the scattered troops whirled through the 
streets before the pursuing wrath. Champagny, not yet 

1 MctidoiB, IV. 3,5, HooTdi iii. 461. 

3 "Can la fis^'ts de J»ii Crisio craiificBdo en Tb una far, i en U otra In de su Madre 
SxTiiluiinn inanifitstfkriclo ilian n vengnr In inneeglad divina afendida de U Ersgia (lepra- 
■varfa." — Cflbtfr.T, xi. B6^. MFiidoiS) nv. 315. Hotifd, Jil. ^ji. 

' jtecuaii d'Ariloph\ie. Mctcr^p, vL 110c Mendcira, iv, grt Upolrj, jp. 461J ftjr, 
£k jfji. * Metcren, vi. iioc. HMtd, t&i. 
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despairing:, g-alloped hither and thither, calling upon the 
burg^bers everywhere to rise In defence of their hoines, nor 
did he call in vain. They came forth from every place 
of cendervous, from every alley, from every house. They 
fought as men fig"ht to defend their hearths and altars, 
but what could individual devotion avail, ag:ainst the com- 
pact, disciplined, resistless mass oi their foes? The 
order of defence was broken, there was no system, no 
concert, no rallyinff point, no a.uthority. So soon as it 
was known that the Spaniards had crossed the rampart, 
that its six thousand defenders were in full retreat, it was 
inevitable that a panic should seize the city.^ 

Their entrance once effected, the Spanish force had 
separated, according', to previous arrangement, into two 
divisionsi one half charging up the long- street of Saint 
Mlchaetj the other forcing- iCs way tlirough the street of 
SaJnt Joris.2 " Santiag-o, Santiag-o [ Espafia, Espana 1 d 
sangre, A carne, i fuesjo, A saceo !" Saint James, Spain^ 
blood, flesh, fire, sack ! 1 — such were the hideous cries 
which rang; through every quarter of the city, as the 
savag;e horde advanceid.^ Van Ende, with his German 
troops, had been stationed by the Marquis of Havrd to 
defend the Saint Joris gate, but no sooner did the 
Spaniards under Vargas present themselves, than h^ 
deserted to them instantly with his whole force. ^ United 
with the Spanish cavalry, these traitorous defenders of 
Antwerp dashed in pursuit of those who had only been 
faint-hearted. Thus the burghers saw themselves attacked 
by many of their friends, deserted by more. Whom were 
they to trust? Nevertheless, Oberstdn's Germans were 
brave and faithful, resisting to the last, and dying every 
man In his harness.^ The tide of battle flowed hither and 
thither, through every street and narrow lane. It poured 
alongf the magnificent Place de Meer, where there was an 
obstinate contest. In front of the famous Exchange^ 
where In peaceful hours, five thousand merchants^ met 
daily, to arrange the conamercial affairs of Christendom, 
there was a determined rally, a savage slaughter. The 
citizens and faithful Germans, in this broader space, made 
a stand against their pursuers. The tesselated marble 
pavement, the graceful, cloister-like arcades ran red with 

s Bratitflrtie, Hrtinnc* lIlnsireB, etc, u. aoi, llten^ota, ■»"j. ys, 

* Hwird, AJ. ^fi. .Mendom. XV. 316. BBotiW-ttp- "ftofiii^i. *pb- 

■* Guiceijudba, Sdg, DesccipU 
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blood. The ill-arined burghers faced their enemies dad In 
complete panopl)', but they could only die for their homes. 
The massacre at this point was enormous, the resistance 
at last overcome.* 

Meantime, the Spanish cavalry had deft its way 
through the city. On the side farthest removed from the 
castle, along the Horse-market, opposite the New-town, 
the states' dragoons and the tight horse o£ Beveren had 
been posted, and the fiylng masses of pursuers and pur- 
sued swept at last "through this out^er circle. Champagry 
was already there. He essayed, as his last hope, to rally 
the cavalry for a final stand, but the effort was fruitless. 
Already seized by the panic, they had attempted to rush 
from the city through the gate of Ecker- It was locked; 
they then turned and fled towards the Red-gate, where 
they were met face to face by Don Pedro Tassis, who 
charged upon them with his dragoons- Retreat seemed 
hopeless. A horseman in complete armour, with lance in 
rest, was seen to leap from the parapet of the outer wall 
into the moat below, whence, still on horseback, he 
escaped with life. Few were so fortunate. The con- 
fused mob of fugitives and conquerors, Spaniards, Wal- 
loons, Germaps^ burghers, struggling^ shouting, strikingf, 
cursing, dying, swayed hither and thither like a Stormy 
sea. Along the spacious Horse-market, the fugitives fled 
onward towards the quays. Many fell beneath the swords 
of the Spaniards, numbers were trodden to death by the 
hoofs of horses^ still greater multitudes were hunted into 
the Scheld. Champagny, who had thought it possible, 
even at the last moment, to make a stand in the New- 
town, and to fortify the Palace of the Hansa, saw himself 
deserted. With jjreat daring and presence of mind, he 
effected his escape to the fleet of the Prince of Orange in 
the river.2 The Marquis of Havre, of whom no deeds of 
\"alour on that eventful day have been recorded, was 
equally successful. The unlucky Oberstein, attempting to 
leap into a boat, missed his footing, and oppressed by the 
weight of his armour, was drowned.^ 

Meantime, while the short November day was fast 
declining, the combat sLill raged in the interior oF the 
city. Various currents of conflict, forcing their separate 

1 "Hoofd, EL *fc-i65, Bor, w, 731, Mcndoia, xv. 315. Mctrren, vi. ito. 
' Bdt, ix' 731. Htufd, xi. 46a. Kcc. d'ArftDphile. nfendciEa, kv. jjA. Cabrenir xL 
4£t ' Bar, fx. J^c. HLJiDfti, xl. 4&a. MiindouL, iv, 316. 
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way through many streets, had at last mingled in the 
Grande Place, Around this irregular, not very spacious 
square, stood the gorgeous Hfitel de Ville, and tJie tali, 
many-storied, fantastically-gabled, richly-deco rated palaces 
of the guilds. Here a long struggle took place. It was 
terminated for a time by the cavalry of Vargas, who, 
arriving through the streets of Saint JoHs, accompanied 
by the traitor Van EndCv charged decisively into the 
tn£l^.e. The masses were broken, but multitudes of armed 
men found refuge in the buildings, and every house 
became a fortress. From every window and balcony, a 
hot fire was poured into the square, as, pent in a corner, 
the burghers stood at last at bay. It was difficult to carry 
the houses by storm, but they were soon set on fire. A 
large number of sutlers and otlier varlets had accompanied 
the Spaniards from the citadel, bringing torches and 
kindling materials for the express purpose of firing the 
town. With great dexterity, these means were now 
applied, and in a brief interval, the city-hall and other 
edifices on the square were in flames. The conflagration 
spread with rapidity, house after house, street after street, 
taking fire. Nearly a thousand buildings, in the most 
splendid and wealthy quarter of the city^ were soon in a 
blaze, and multitudes of human beings were burned with 
them.'- In the city-hall many were consumed, while 
others leaped from the windows to renew the combat 
below. The mpny tortuous streets which led down a 
slight descent from the rear of the town-house to the 
quays were all one vast conflagration. On the other side, 
the magnificent cathedrijl, separated from the Grande 
Place by a single row of buildings, was lighted up, but 
not attacked by the flames. The tali spire cast its 
gigantic shadow across the last desperate conflict- In the 
street called the Canal au S-ttcrs, immediately behind the 
town-house, there was a fierce struggle, a horrible 
massacre, A crowd of burghers, grave magistrates, and 
such of the German soldiers as remained alive, still con- 
fronted the ferocious Spaniards. There, amid the flaming 
desolation, Goswyn Verreyck, the heroic margrave of the 
city, fought with the energy of hatred and despair. The ■ 
burgomaster, Van dcr Meere, lay dead at his feet ; I 

1 Hoofd, KJ. lit?- Mendoza, n». 3,16. Slradji, viil. 419.— Accocdlii'g l-d M-rtcttn. "i^ 
iio> iht wlioit (oivTi w.ia or firt, and five hundr-ed ho'iif«S5 <«wa»:Vj ■vra.-^-owA. Kcr/stfewf. 

thousand boiaeivetebaiaed to line poundw— C\a(ioi^«Bh.i'MTVia*ii"l^'a.,v-«i- 
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senators, soldiers, citizens, fell fast around him, and he 
sank at last upon a heap of slain. With bim effectual 
resistance ended. The remaining combatants were 
butchered, or were slowly forced downward to perish 
in the Scheld.i Women, children, old men, were killed 
in conntless numbers^ and still, through all this havoc, 
directly o\'er the heads of the struggling throngs, sus- 
pended in mid-air above the din and smoke of the conflict, 
there sounded, every hall-quarter of every hour, as if in 
gentle mockery, from the belfry of the cathedral, the 
tender and melodious chimes. 

Never was there a more monstrous massacre, even in 
the blood-stained history of the Netherlands. It was 
estimated thai, in the course of this and the two following^ 
days, not less than ei^ht tliousand human beings were 
muirdered.2 The Spaniards seemed to cast off even the 
vizard of humanity. Hell seemed emptied of its fiends. 
Night fell upon the scene before the soldiers were masters 
of the city ; but worse horrors began after the contest was 
ended. Tliis army of brigands had come thither with a 
definite, practical purpose, for it was not blood-thirst, nor 
lust, nor revenge, which had impelled them, but it was 
greediness for i^o\d. The fire, spreading more extensively 
and more rapidly than had been desired tlirough the 
wealthiest quarter of the city, had unfortunately devoured 
a vast amount of property. Six millions, ^ at least, had 
thus been swallowed ; a destruction by which no one had 
profited. There vvas, however, much left. The strong 
boxes of the merchants, the gold, silver, and precious 
jewelry, the velvets, satins, brocades, Inces, and similar 

"■ MwdOM, HV, 316. Per, ix. 7JI, Hoafd, xL 463, 

* Tliis 1b the «ttmcite al Menuoza. : vis,, twa tha-a^taij Rvt hundred sUin with iIib 
SWM^r *°'^ i-lv-iublc LhuD number liuroed and ^ro»'nccl- — xv. 377. i-abrcr^ puti the figurcA 
atsevca ilaou^aiid and upwards.— xi. Msb. Per and HgoM cii'eihe samt number otd^d 
badia actually found in. ih-i? strtei^, vix,, two chuusond five hundred ; mid rmmating the 
drpwned at ns many mure, lea-vc llic iiUmlKrr of tlvc Imrneii 10 CrjiiJcCturc, Mctcrcn (vi, 
1 10), who on nil <PCC^d?iiS SC^k^ 10 di^nnuiuh the ni^iclber of his countryiDen .^lain in bahlc 
or htaswcre, while he ma^ifles the \as^ uf hi;- cppanunts, adrriL^ that from toiu to five 
tbousaud were slain ; atiilKi^p bowtfvcr, tRiat thut tiflccn hundred bodica wpcrc found, 
which were all bulled lofciher in two gnat ^iig. He thus deducts exactly one Lhouscuid 
Ftom the number of Counted cotp*ts, BS given ty every olbct authority, Enanish or 
Fl«tlli&bn StTjnd'l (viii- 4^?) givei^ three lhD[i^:Lnd n^ th'e numbe-r oF tboiic rifain wilh iht 
mvordr— Compare De Tkoa, vii. 3&3-3gc (I, 6a>, Tlie leitcT of Jrronie de Rpda to the 
Kine, writtdj] rrora ihi citadel of Antwerp upon the 6t]i of PJorember, whin the carnnge 
ivas ^i;i.r-i3ly 'Over, emirrace^ ihe nuTnbtir i^f th<E sW\a st ti^Kt tlirjii'^ijnd, And anc t^iousa-nij 
ItorBH. This suthority, caniirig rrom ihc very hour and spot, and from a luoji so ivs^ij 
ilTinl]ca.led, nia^ ^fe canjJderrd concKtiivc- — See ill c letter n/ Rddft| ih Bnf, iJir 7^7, 7^8. 

S Huafd, xi. 4da. Uor's estimate b, lh"a rnilligni, ix. 7j(, Th* property canstimed, 
lays Meteren, was et^uo) in value to t1ukt which vios obtained iu the plundering sJier- 
wtsn/s hy t>K SitJdicrj: Thi'> ke olltnatts at muie tium Ibur tniilbns mcuh^UEitcaimtiae 
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well-concentrated and portabte plunder, uere rapidly 
appropriated. So far the course was plain and easy, but 
id private houses it was more ditficult, The cash, plate, 
and other valuables of individuals were not so easily dis- 
covered- Torture was, therefore, at once employed to 
discover the hidden treasures. After all had been g:iven, 
if the sum seemed too little, the proprietors were brutally 
punished for their poverty or their supposed dissimula- 
tion. i A g-enllewoman^ named Fabry, ^ with her ag^ed 
mother and other females of the family, had taken refug^c 
In the cellar of her mansion. As the day was drawing to a 
dose, a band of plunderers entered, who, after ransacking^ 
the house, descended to the cellarage. Finding the door 
barred, they forced it open with g'unpowder. The mother, 
who was nearest the entrance, fell dead on the threshold. 
Stepping: across her mangled body, the brigands sprang- 
upon her da;ig"htcr^ loudly demanding- the property which 
they believed to be concealed. They likewise insisted on 
being informed where the master of the house had taken 
refug'e. Protestations of i^fnorance as to hidden treasure, 
or the whereabouts of her husband, who, for aught she 
knew, was lying' dead in the streets, were of no avalt. To 
make her more communicative, Ihey hanged her on a 
beam in the cellar, and after a few moments cut her down 
before life was extinct. Stil! receiving no satisfactory 
reply, where a satisfactory reply ivas impossible, they 
hanged her again. Again, a.fter another brief interval, 
they gave her a second release, and a fresh interroga- 
tory. This barbarity they repeated several times, till they 
were satisfied that there was nothing to be gained by it, 
while, on the other band, they were losing much valuable 
time. Hoping to be more successful elsewhere, they left 
her hanging for the last time, and trooped off to fresher 
fields. Strange to relate, the person thus horribly tor- 
tured, survived, A servant in her family, married to a 
Spanish soldier, providentially entered the house in time 
to rescue her perishing mistress. She was restored to 
existence, but never to reason. Her brain was hopelessly 
crazed, and she pnssed the remainder of her life wander- 
ing about her house, or feebly digging in her garden for 
the buried treasure which she had been thus fiercely 
solicited to reveal.^ 



t Uoofd, ni, 463. 
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A wedding^-feast was rudely interrupted. Two youn^ 
persons, neighbours of opulent families, had been long- be- 
trothed, and the marriage day had been fixed for Sunday, 
the fatal 4th of November. The g^uests were assembled, 
the ceremony concluded, the nuptial banquet in prog^rcss, 
when the horrible outcries in the streets proclaimed that 
the Spaniards had broken loose. Hour after hour of trem- 
bling expectation succeeded. At last, a thundering- ai 
the gate proclaimed the arrival of a band of brigands. 
Preceded by their captain, a larg^e number of soldiers 
forced their way into the house, ransacking every chamber, 
no opposition being offered by the family and friends, too 
fev/ and powerless to cope with this band of well-armed 
ruffians. Plate chests, wardrobes, desks, caskets of 
jewelry, were freely offered, eagerly accepted, but not 
found sufficient, and to make the luctcless wretches furnish 
more than they possessed, the usual brutalities were em- 
ployed. The soMiers beg^an by striking the bridegroom 
dead. The bride fell shrieking into her mother's arms, 
whence she was torn by the murderers, who immediately 
put the mother to death, and an indiscriminate massacre 
then followed the fruitless attempts to obtain by threats 
and torture treasure which did not exist. The bride, 
who was of remarkable beauty, was carried off to the 
citadel. 1 Maddened by this last outrage, the father, who 
was the only man of the party left alive, rushed upon tlie 
Spaniards. Wresting a sword from one of the crew, 
the old man dealt with it sO fiercely, that he stretched 
more than one enemy dead at his feet, but it is need- 
less to add that he was soon despatched. Meantime, 
while the party were concluding the plunder of the 
mansion, the bride was left in a lonely apartment of the 
fortress. Without wasting time in fruitless Jamentatior, 
she resolved to quit the life which a few hours had made 
so desolate. She had almost succeeded in hanging her- 
self with a massive gold chain which she wore, when her 
captor entered the apartment. Inflamed, not with lust, 
but with avarice, he rescued her from her perilous posi- 
tion. He then took possession of her chain and tlie other 
trinkets with which her wedding-dress was adorned, and 
caused her to be entirely stripped of her clothing. She 
was then scourged with rods till her beautiful body was 
bathed in blood, and at last alone, naked, nearly mad, 
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was sent D:ick into the city. Here the forlorn creature 
wandered up and down through the blazing streets, 
among- the heaps of dead and dying, till she was at last 
put out of her misery by a gang- of soldiers.^ 

Such are a few isolated InstanceSj accidentally preserved 
in their details, of the general horrors inflicted on this 
occasfon. Others innumerable have sunk into oblivion. 
On the morning- of the 5th of November, Antwerp pre- 
sented a ghastly sight. The mag^nilicent marble town- 
housCf celebrated as a "world's wonder, "2 even in that 
ag"e and country, in which so much splendour was lavished 
on municipal palaces, stood a blackened ruin — all but 
the walls destroyed^ while its archives accounts, and 
other valuable contents, had perished. The more splendid 
portion of the city had been consumed ; at least five 
hundred palaces^ mostly of marble or hammered stone, 
being' a smouldering mass of destruction.^ The dead 
bodies of those fallen in the massacre were on every side, 
in greatest profusion around the Place de Meer, among- 
the Gothic pillars of the Exchang-e, and in the streets 
near the town-house. The German soldiers lay in their 
armour, some with their heads burned from their bodies, 
some with legs and arms consumed by the flames through 
which they had fought. ^ The Margrave Goswyn Ver- 
reyck, the burg^omaster Van der Meere, the magistrates 
Lancelot Van Urselen, Nicholas Van Boekholt, and other 
leading citizens, lay among piles of less distinguished 
slain. ^ They remained unburied until the overseers of 
the poor, on whom the living had then more importunate 
cSaims than the dead, were compelled by Roda to bury 
them out of the pauper fund." The murderers were too 
thrifty to be at funeral charges for their victims. The 
ceremony was not hastily performed, for the number of 
corpses had not been completed. Two days longer the 
havoc lasted in the city. Of all the crimes which men 
can commit, whether from deliberate caEcuIation or in 
the frenzy of passion, hardly one was omitted, for riot, 
gaming, rape, whicli had been postponed to the more 
stringent claims of robbery and murdeff were now rapidly 
added to the sum of atrocities.'^ History has recorded the 

I flat, fx. 731. Hoofd, )q- 4S^ 

3 "Het wciV man moctic tellen ondmle wrmdeTender wtTEld." — Addcegi of the SUtea 
of 'Brabniit lo iho Ststen-Gtnfis!, in Bni, i*. 7J4. 
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account mdelibly on her brazen tablets; it can be adjusted 

only at the judg'ment-seat above. 

Of all the deeds of darkness yet compassed in the 
Netherlands, this was the worst. It was called the 
Spanish I-ury,i by which dread name it has been known 
for ages. The city, which had been a world of wealth 
and splendour, was chanj^ed to a charnel-house, and from 
that hour its commercial prosperity was blasted. Three 
thousand dead bodies were discovered in the streets, as 
many more were estimated to have perished in the Scheld, 
and nearly an equal number were burned or destroj'ed 
in other ways. Eight thousand persons undoubtedly 
were put to death. Six millions of property were de- 
stroyed by tlie fire^ and at least as much more was 
obtained by the Spaniards. ^ In this enormous robbery 
no class of people was respected. Foreif,'n merchants, 
living; under the express sanction and protection of the 
Spanish monarch, were plundered with as little reserve 
as Flemings. Ecclesiastics of the Roman Church were 
compelled to disgorge their wealth as freely as Calvinists. 
i he rich were made to contribute all their abundance, 
and the poor what could be wrung from their poverty. 
Neither paupers nor criminals were safe. Captain Caspar 
Ortis made a brilliant speculation by taking- possession 
of the Steiiij or city prison, whence he ransomed all the 
inmates who could find means to pay for their liberty. 
Robbers, murderers, even Anabaptists, were thus a^ain 
let loose.^ Rarely has so small a band obtained in three 
days' robbery so large an amount of wealth. Four Or 
five millions divided amonj;;- five thousand soldiers made 
up for long- arrearages, and tlic Spaniards had reason to 
congratulate themselves upon having thus taken the duty 
ol payment into their own hands. It is true that the 
u'ag"es of iniquity were somewhat unequally distributed, 
somewhat foolishly squandered. A private trooper was 
known to lose ten thousand crowns in one day in a 
gambling transaction at the Bourse,^ for the soldiers, 
being thus handsomely in funds, became desirous of aping 

J Bor, ix. 73,3. Haofd, xi. 4G1. Mei^En, yi, rij, WTigtiiaer, vii. 115, ct inuri. al, 

* Tbc esiiiniiit brMttcrren ia, that tour Riiltir>rL9, in tiard cHih olorE, were obtained by 

the- soldiery. v-S'^liLKivfly of precioLis stmiM, other arLit!k^ cf ieiirelrjTi IqccS, brdCade*. era- 
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the despised and plundered merchants, and resorted daily 
to the Exchange, like men accustomed to affairs. The 
dearly-purchased gold wa.3 thus Ug-htly squandered by 
many, while others, more prudent, melted their portion 
into sword-hilts, into scabbards, even into whole suita 
of armour, darkened by precaution, to appear made en- 
tirely of iron. The brocades, laces, and jewelry of Ant- 
werp merchants were converted into coats of mail for 
their destroyers. The g'oldsmiths, however, thus obtained, 
an Opportunity to outwit their plunderers, and mingled in 
the golden armour which they were forced to furnish much 
more alloy than their employers knew. A portion of the 
captured booty was thus surreptitiously redeemed. ^ 

In this Spanish Fury many more were massacred in 
Antwerp than in the Saint Bartholomew at Paris. ^ Al- 
most as many living: human beings were dashed out of 
existence now as there had been statues destroyed in the 
memorable imag:e-breaking' of Antwerp, ten years before, 
an event whtch had sent such a thrill of horror through 
the heart of Catholic Christendom. Yet the Netherlandcrs. 
and the Protestants of Europe may be forgiven, if they 
regarded this massacre of their brethren with as much 
execration as had been bestowed upon that fury af^ainst 
.stocks and stones. At least, the image- breakers had been 
■actuated by an idea, and their hands were polluted neither 
with blood nor rapine. Perhaps the Spaniards had been 
g-overned equally by religious fanaticism. Might not they 
believe they were meriting- well of their mother church^ 
while they were thus disencumberinfj infidels of their 
wealth and earth of its infidels? Had not the Pope and' 
his Cardinals gone to church in solemn pracessioa, to 
render thanks unto God for the massacre of Paris ?3 Had 
not cannon thundered and beacons blazed to commemorate 
that auspicious event? Why should not the Antwerp- 
executioners claim equal commendation? Even if in their 
delirium they had confounded friend with foe, Catholic 
with Calvinist, and church property with lay, could they 
not point to an equal number of dead bodies, and to an- 
incredibly superior amount of plunder? 

Marvellously few Spaniards were slain in these eventful' 

1 Bor, Hoofijf Meteren, iibi sup. Sliada, \in. 411. 

' Nearly Ebrcc times as many, irihe-KtimalB t>filt-Tho«as to the mimberor HugUenolc 
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days. Two hundred kiHed is the larg-est number stated^ 
The discrepancy seems monstrous^ but it is hardly moce 
than often existed between the Eosses inflicted and sus- 
tained by the Spaniards in such combats. Their prowess 
■was equal to their ferocity, and this was enough to make 
them seem endoived with preterhuman powers. When 
it is remembered, also, that the burg-hers were insuffi- 
ciently armed, that many of their defenders turned against 
them, that many thousands fled in the first moments of 
the encounter — and when the effect of a sudden and awful 
panic is duly considered, the discrepancy between the 
number of killed on the two sides will not seem so 
astonishing'. 

A few officers of distinction were taken alive and carried 
to the castle. Among these were the Seigrneur de Capres 
and young; Count Kgmont. The councillor Jerome de 
Roda was loung-ing^ on a chair in an open g-allery when 
these two g'entlemen were brought before liim, and Capres 
was base enough to make a low obeisance to the man 

1 Bai's cstiinalc is two hun died: Spaniards killed and four bonilreil woundcij, i^. jiji. 
Hocfd, xi. 40:1, eivM ike same. Mendaia. alluwi only ruutletn Spamnrds to havt been 
IciHed, and ratncrmorc ihan IwfMy wmindcd. Metcrcn, m usual, con? Jrierid^ the honour 
ofhis i:ounliynien at stoke, linds a erim C'Dni^lalkn \n ;i<3rlinc a, few lo ihc iRimber of the 
enemies slain, and givesa tau.t of three hundred S-paniati!'; killed.— vi. iia Stfafla{Viii. 
43-a) (rive« tht Iwo eKtrtmca J 50 tiiaf: it ii Eilmoat CerEnin thiit tlic ruinber was tiot less Lhan 
foiirt'CBn nor mor? thftn t*o bun>l«*d- I'hMt fitati^tji:! aic ccTtaiiily cnrioua, for it would 
seem almd*! inipouihle thai a fortin namhcring bstwetn thinir-iivt liundred Eind. five 
-thmlBand mcil (there isfht^ atrtSiHit ordiicpepancyin thediflcrcnt esliinates) ihoidd tapliiie 
aiid plunder, witii so IJLtle loss [□- ihenutilrei, a city of iwq hundred ihoiiuind souU, de- 
fended by Jin nmiy ofaC least twdve thausandi. htsiilES a lar^e proportion of buTRher? 
fcrariny wtapojis, No a-ondej" that ihc chivalroiis Hmntri-inc \fAM in ai| ctstP-C^" of delight 
at tljE achievement fHam- lllisst., eic-, ii. ^o^>, and tliat ihs Nelherlandcrs, sesiog the 
pKiWtK and [he cruelty of their foes, should come to douLl wheihrr ihcy were men or 
^evil?i "This disproportaan bciwccn the niLn^Ucr ofSipaBiiards-^urid States'' «-c>1dipr^ Eil^in woj 
ihesame in all ("he grt-Lt enctillineis, particulntly in iSiose offhe pcrinii which noivoccopie* 
Hi. In the iix mouths betwe>en tlie end of August. 1576, and the signiiig or ihc pcrp^itiJiE 
■edict on the i7Th of Fclinjary, 1577, t!if SpannLrdi kilkd i«'cn!y thousand, by l1]C ad- 
minion uf the Nellhetliiuidcrs tnetnsetvH, and ncknowledeed less tKati air sIhIti an their 
own side ! MctidoJS., JTvi, 335.— Compare Obreip, xi. 866 : Mclcren, vi. i-». So much 
for the blood expended annu^tlly or naoiilhly hy the Necherl^iidpi^ ir? defence of liberty 
and Telipian. As for ibe money consumed, the a^iial csitinknte of the ei{h;]iM of the 
Slates' amyviai from 6qo,6m ttj i,ooo,coa Eiilden; monihlv. (MeterEn, viiL iiBd. and 
i4Vl The same htsKirian (;,ilw]nl« t!ic ejpcns? uf P]iilip'b ^rmy at Tortj-'twci millians oT 
n'swns for the nine j-ears fcDm 1^67 to 1576, whi-ch would give nearly 4Mi.ocia dnllaMi 
monthly, haCf o[ which, he ^j"i', £am* fi,Mn Spftiii. 'J'hc Netheiliiiiilirji, therefore, 
futnilKcJ ifiB Diher h-ilf, sa that ^co.oco doHacs, equal <o soo,mKi Etil'IpnSi monthly, wcie 
to he added to theiniilion. rec;iiircd far their own war jieiuirtuient. Here then was a tav 
of one and a half inillirbns roonchly, or eighteen iiiilliun! jtarly, simply for the keepinj af 
the two armies i>fi ibat tu destii^y lhe< Netlmltnders and consume ibccr substance. 
The {rightful lois by confi ■nations, plundeiineg, brand: diet tings, and the !acl(irigs ai 
citi^ ^tld villages annuFnerable, was ml in ndtllticn, ptt course, but tluit enQ^mcu^ amotinE 
defies icalculalion. The I'^gtil^r esprnte In money wbich fhcy wcr^ tq mcel, if they could, 
fm the Incfc pay end pfOvi:!ian of the ariiiiss, was as, above, and equal to a! Ica^L ..ixty 
milUant yearly, itMlay, making the cnnitntm allinvmice fnr ihe diflcrcnco in the vjlue of 
money. This *ti5 ciruiinlj^ MifTcient f(ir_a pcpul.iciifn orihree mllliona. Their frequiml 
promnf ter msinfAiTi rheir hbrrty with their "goods anil their blood! '" was no idlt htw«1 ', 
r/>rKe thoumnd men 3iit} o^eaiida hnirmillign fioriTa hcin'g ciiTtiiUiucd tmtithlf. 
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who claimed to represent the whoJc government of his 
Majesty. 1 The worthy successor of Vargas replied to his 
captive's g;reeting by a "'kick in his stomach," adding, 
with a brutality which his prototype might have ■envied. 
"Ah puto ttadidot," — whoreson traitor — ^" let me have 
no salutations from such as you/'^ Young Egmont, who 
had been captured, fightings bravely at the head of coward 
troops, by Julian Romero, who nine years before had 
^.tood on his father's scaffold, regarded this brutal scene 
with haughty indignation. This behaviour had nnore effect 
upon Roda than the suppleness of Capres. " I am sorry 
for your misfortune, Count," said the councillor, without, 
however, rising' from his chair; "such is the lot of those 
who take arms ag'atnst their King, "^ This was the 
unfortunate commencement of Philip Egmont's career, 
vrhich was destined to be inglorious, vacillating, base, and 
OQ more than one occasion unlucky. 

A shiver ran through the country as the news of the 
horrible crime was spreadj but it was a shiver of indigna' 
tion, not of fear. Already the negotiations at Ghent be- 
tween the representatives of the Prince and of Holland and 
Zeland with the deputies of the other provinces were in a 
favourable train, and the effect of this event upon their 
counseU was rather quickening than appalling. A letter 
from Jerome de Roda to the King was intercepted, giving 
an account of the transaction. In that document the 
senator gave the warmest praise to Sancho d'Avila, JuHan 
Romero, Alonzo de Vargas, Francis Verdugo, as well 
as to the German colonds Fugger, Frondsberger, Pol- 
■willer, and others who had most CKcrted themselves in 
the massacre. " I wish your Majesty much good of this 
Victory," concluded the councillor, " *tis a very great 
one, and the damage to the city is enormous."'* This 
cynical view was not calculated to produce a soothing 
effect on the exasperated minds of the people. On the 
Other hand, the estates of Brabant addressed an eloquent 
appeal to the states-general, reciting their wrongs> and 
Urging immediate action. " 'Tis notorious," said the 

^ 3ari ix. 73c. Hoofd, si, ^c?, Meleren, vi> no, pour wrtkiriel bdnl^cfl con-- 
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remonstrants, " that Antwerp was but yesterday the first 
and principal ornament oE all Europe:; the refuge of aJl the 
nations of the world ; the source and supply of countless 
treasure ; the nurse of all arts and industrj' ; the protectress 
of the Roman Catholic relifi;"ion; the gnardian of science 
and virtue; and, above aJl these pre-eminences, more than 
faithful and obedient to her sovereign prince and lord. 
The city is now chang'ed to a gloomy cavern, filled wilh 
robbers and murderers, enemies of God, the King, and 
all good subjects."* They then proceeded to recite the 
■story of the massacre, " whereof the memory shall he 
abominable so long" as the world stands,"^ and concluded 
u-ith an urgent appeal for redress. They particularly sug- 
gested that an edict should forthwith be passed, f'orbld- 
<Iing the alienation of property and the exportation of 
goods in any form from Antwerp, together wltl] conces- 
sion of the right to the proprietors of reclaiming their 
stolen property summarily, whenever and wheresoever it 
might be found, in accordance with these instructions, 
an edict was passed, but somewhat tardily, in the hope of 
relieving some few of the evil consequences by which the 
AntNverp fury had been attended.^ 

At ahout the same time the Prince of Orange addressed 
a remarkable letter ** to the states -general then assembled 
at Ghent, urging them to hasten the conclusion of the 
treaty. The news of the massacre, which furnished an 
additional and most vivid illustration of the truth of hi 
letter, had not then reached him at Middelburg, but the 
earnestness of his views, taken in connexion with this last 
■dark deed, exerted a powerful and indelible effect. The 
letter was a masterpiece, because it was necessary, in his 
position, to inllame without alarming: to stimulate the 
feelings which were in unison, without shocking thoseJ 
■whicht if aroused, might prove discordant. Without, there-" 
fore, alluding in terms to the religious question, he dwelt 
upon the necessity of union, firmness, and wariness. If 
■so much had been done by Holland and Zeland, how 
much more might be hoped when all the provinces were 
united? "The principal flower of the Spanish army has 
fallen," he said, " without having been able to conquer 

' RemMBlranceof iheShUMofRrabani, in TJ&r, la. fj^. 
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one of those provinces from those whom they call, in 
mockery, poor beg-gars; yet what is that handful of cities 
compared to ah the provLnces which niig:ht only join us 
in the quarrel?" ^ He warned the states of the necessity 
of showing" a strong and united front; the King having 
been ever led to consider the movement in the Netherlands 
a mere conspiracy of individuals. "The Rin^ told me 
himself, in 1559," said Orange, " that if the estates had 
no pillars to lean upon, they would not talk so loud." 
ll was, therefore, necessary to show that prelates, abbots, 
monks, seig-niors, gentlemen^ burghers, and peasants^ the 
whole people in short, now cried vCith one voice, and 
desired with one will. To such a demonstration the King- 
would not dare oppose himself. By thus preserving a 
firm and united front, sinking all minor differences, they 
would, moreover, ijispire their friends and foreig^n princes 
wiih conlidence. The princes of Germany, the lords and 
gentlemen of France, the Queen of England, although 
sympathizing with the misfortunes of the Netherlanderg, 
had been unable effectually to help them, so long as their 
disunion prevented them from helping themselves ; so 
long" as even their appeal to arms seemed merely " a levy 
of bucklers, an emotion of the populace, which, like a 
wave of the sea, rises and sinks again as soOn as risen. " ^ 
While thus exciting to union and firmness, he also took 
great pains to instil the necessity of wariness. They were 
dealing with an artful foe. Intercepted letters had already 
proved that the old dissimulation was still to be em- 
ployed : that while Don John of Austria was on his way, 
the Netherlanders were to be killed into confidence by 
glozing speeches. Roda was provided by the King with 
a secret programme of instructions for the new Governor's 
guidance, and Don Sancho d'Avila, for his countenance to 
the mutineers of Alost, had been applauded to the echo 
in Spain.^ Was not this applause a frequent indication 
of the policy to be adopted by Don John, and a thousand 
times more significative one than the unmeaning phrases 
of barren benignity with which public documents might be 
crammed? "The old tricks arc again brought into ser- 
vice," said the Prince ; *' therefore 'tis necessary to ascer- 
tain your veritable friends, to tear off the painted masks 
from those who, under pretence of not daring to dis- 
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please the King, are seeking to swim between two waters. 
*Tis necessary to have a touchstone; to sig^n a declaratioa 
in such wise that you may know whom to trusty and whom 
to suspect. " 

The massacre at Antwerp and the eloquence of the 
Prince produced a most quickening effect upon the Con- 
gress at Ghent. Their deliberations had proceeded with 
decorum and earnestness, in the midst of the cannonading- 
against the citadel, and the fortress fell on the same day 
which saw the conclusion of the treaty.^ 

This important instrument, by which the sacrifices and 
exertions of the Prince were, for a brief season, at least, 
rewarded, contained twenty-five articles.^ The Prince of 
Orang"e, w-ith the estates of Holland and Zeland, on the 
one side, and the provinces signing-, or thereafter to sign 
the treaty, on the other, agreed that there should be a 
mutual forgivinjr aud forgetting^, as reg;arded the past. 
They vowed a close and faithful friendship for tlie future. 
They plighted a mutual promise to expel the Spaniards 
from the Netherlands without delay. As soon as this 
gieat deed should be done, there was to be a convocation 
of the states-general, on the basis of that assembly before 
which the abdication of the Emperor had taken place. 
By this confirefS, the affairs of religion in Holland and 
Zeland should be regpulated, as well as the surrender 
of fortresses and other places belongin^j to his Majesty., 
There was to be full liberty of communication and traffic 
between the citizens of the one side and the other. It 
should not be legal, however, for those of Holland and 
Zeland to attempt anything- outside their own territory 
against the Roman Catholic religion, nor for cause thereo 
to injure or irritate any one, by deed or word. All the 
placards and edicts on the subject of heresy, together 
with the criminal Ordinances made by the Duke of Alva, 
were suspended, until the states-general should otherwise 
ordain. The Prince was to remain lieutenant, admiral, 
and general for his Majesty in Holland, Zeland, and the 
associated places, till otherwise provided by the states- 
general, after the departure of the Spaniards. The cities 
and places included in the Prince's commission, but not 

1 Gat, !ib 797. Hoofd, xL 470. — The firiAl and dceUive a^iiault wu mnde upanlhc Btb 
iW Qjliclej of FlITicnJcr were arranKetl, and the castlt was EVacuiiled upnn the )Hh o 
NovEniber- — M-eicpen. vi. 113. McTi'Sci], xvu ^16. Ajchives, clc. v. 515. 
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yet acknowledging his authority, should receive satisfac- 
tion from him, 3S to the point of religion and other 
matters, before subscribing to the union. All prisoners, 
and particularly the Comte de Bossu, should be released 
without ransom. All estates and other property not 
already alienated should be restored, all confiscations since 
r565 being- declared null and void. The Countess Pala- 
tine, widow of Brederode, and Count de Buren, son of 
the Prince of Orangfe, were expressly named in this pro- 
vision. Prelates and ecclesiastical persons, having; pro- 
perty in Holland and Zeland, should be reinstated, if 
possible; but in case of alienation, which was likely to be 
generalty the case, there should be reasonable compensa- 
tion. It was to be decided by the sEates-g'eneral whether 
the; provinces should discharge the debts incurred by the 
Prince of Orange in his two campaigns. Provinces and 
cities should not have the benefit of this union until they 
had sig^ncd the treaty, but they should be permitted to 
si^n it when they chose. ^ 

This memorable document was subscribed at Ghent nn 
the 8th of November, by Sainte Aldegondis, with eight otht^r 
commissioners appointed by the Prince of Orange and the 
estates of Holland on the one side, and by Elbertus Leo- 
ninus and other deputies appointed by Brabant, Flanders, 
Artois, Hainault, Valenciennes, Lille, Douay, Orcbies, 
Namur, Tournayj Utrecht, and Mechlin on the other 
side. 2 

The arrangement was a masterpiece of diplomacy on 
the part of the Prince, for it was as effectual a provision 
for the safety of the reformed religion as could be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. It was much, consider- 
ing the change which had been wrought of late years in 
the fifteen provinces, that they should consent to any 
treaty with their two heretic sistcrs. It was much more 
that the Pacification should recognize the new religion 
as the established creed of Holland and Zcland, while 
at the same time the infamous edicts of Charles were 
formally abolished. In the fifteen Catholic provinces, 
there was to be no prohibition of private refonned wor- 
ship, and it might be naturally expected that with time 
and the arrival of the banished religionists, a firmer stand 
would be taken in favour of the Reformation, Mean- 
lime, the new religion was formaUy esVB.Wis'tvtft. \v. 'c*i«a 
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provinces, and tolerated, in secret, ir the other fifteen; 
the inquisition was for ever abolished, and tlie wholi 
strength of the nation enlisted to expel the foreign soldier] 
from the sail This was the work oi William the Silent,' 
and the Prince thus saw the labour of years crowned with 
at least, a momentary success. His satisfaction was verj 
g:rcat when it was announced to hinif many davs befow 
the exchange of the sig-natures, that the treaty had been 
concluded. He was desirous that the Pacification should 
he referred for approval, not to the municipal magistratca 
only, but to the people itself.^ In all great emergenciei 
he was eager for a fresh expression of ttie popular will 
On this occasion, however, tlae demand for approbatioi! 
was superfluous. The whole country thoug^ht with Ms 
thoug-hts, and spoke \tith his words, and the Pacification 
as soon as published, was received wifli a shout of joyj 
Proclaimed in the market-place of every city and villagej 
it was ratified, not by votes, but by hymns of thanks 
g^iving", by triumphal music, by thundering- of cannon, an( 
by the blaze of beacons, throughout the Netherlands.! 
Another event added to the satisfaction of the hour. Thq 
country 50 recently, and by deeds of such remarkably 
audacity, conquered by the Spaniards in the north, was 
recovered almost simultaneously with the conclusion of 
the Ghent treaty- It was a natural consequence of the 
great mutiny. The troops having entirely deserted MonJ 
dragon, it became necessary for that officer to abandon 
Zierickzee, the city which had been won with so raucW 
valour, !n the beginning of November, the capital, and 
with it the whole island of Schouwen, together with the 
rest of Zeland, excepting Tholen, was recovered by 
Count Hohenlo. lieutenant-greneral of the Prince of 
Orange, and acting according to his instructions.* ■ 

Thus, on this particular point of time, many greafl 
events had been crowded. At the very same raomenl 

1 TteTe is na mpntioii in the Resell I) lo:i5 uf Holland, fiaai ttie ajih of April id the Slh 
of fJoi-cmlieri 1376, of any dTautrhlafor alrealy, (jroranj-preparations for, ardelibEmtions 
cDiiCEming, eucIi. a dncumcnL The in(titi\ic of KIutK {U 1^5^ 347) ^s Lhat tlie Priticc, vich 
Ills CDunol and nine commissi oners, inarageil \.h^ whole nsgoiiaiion ; suth Was iljE con- 
fidci^cc cepciseiH in him by the iwo provirees. 

a Twfl cainmissioras v-ttt, in fact, detpatcherl !Q eai^h dly df Holland, fo Iny Ihc 
trealy bcfi^rs lUe rKpcctivE g-ovcmmenu, aud oblain theii sigiiatiitcs. — Kluit, Holl. 
Suatsi^g., i. n-B. 

3 litre, i*. 740. Wagenncir, viL 117, ■ — '' - — -avccq une si j^rande joic et conlcmejiiejn 
du |icu|>Ie, an loum l^s prot'inc» en gfiicrnl cE en pArticuLler, qu'il n'cfli nttmoirE 
d'trnniuc qni tiiiise se rioiivenSr d'line jvareiHf. Un cIsASfitii sc peiilt sfluvenir dm 
jrnptnessfs rntrtaeHes <J"jimifi^ qui y soot i^ompria^" -ctC-— Apt>logle du P. 4'Orftr'Eej p< 95- 
' Bor, it ;rj/. Hoofd, Jii. (7a 
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Zeland had been redeemed, Antwerp ruined, and the 
league o( all the Netherlands against the Spaniards con- 
cluded. It now became known that another and most 
important event had occurred at the same instant. On 
the day before the Antwerp massacre, four days before 
ihe publication of the Ghent treaty, a foreign cavalier, 
attended by a Moorish slave and by six men-at-arms^ 
rode into the streets of Luxemburg-.* The cavalier was 
Don Ottavio GonzEiga, brother of the Prince of Mclfi. 
The Moorish slave was Don John of Austria, the son 
■of the Emperor, the conqueror of Granada, the hero of 
Lepanto.-^ The new g^overnor-g'eneral had traversed 
Spain and France in disguise with great celcrltVj and in 
tlic romantic manner which bclong'ed to hrs character. 
He stood at last on the threshold of the Netherlands, 
but with all his speed he had arrived a few days too 
late. 



1 Ear, IE. 74-1. Hoofd, xi. 47a. 



3 Sirada, Ix. 1433. Cabreta, jd. Bjn- 
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Don John of Austria was now in his thirty-second year, 
having been born in Ratisbon on the 24th o^ Februarjt 
1545.1 His father was Charles the Fifth, Emperor of 
Germany, King of Spain, Dominator of Asia, Africa, and 
America:; his mother was Barbara Blomberg:, washer- 
woman of Ratisbon. Introduced to the Emperor, orig^in- 
ally, that she might alleviate his melancholy by her sing- 
ing,2 slie soon exhausted all that was harmonious in her 
nature, for never was a more uncomfortable, unmanag'e- 
able personage than Barbara in her after life. Married 
to one Pyramus Keg"ell, who was made a military com- 
missary in the Netherlands, she was left a widow in the 
beginning; of Alva's administration. Placed under the 
especial superintendence of the Duke> she became the 
torment of that warrior's life. The terrible Governor, 
who could almost crush the heart out of a nation of three 
million.^, was unable to curb this sing^Ie termag^ant. Philip 
Ijsd expressly forbidden her to marry again, but Alva in- 
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formed him that she was surrounded by suitors. Philip 
had insisted that she should go into a conveint, but Alva^ 
who, with g^reat difficulty, had established her quietly in 
Ghent, assured his master that she would break loose 
ag-ain at the bare suggestion of a convent. Philip wished 
her to go to Spain, sending her word that Don John was 
mortiiied by the life his mother was [eading, but she in- 
fcrmed the Governor that she would be cut to pieces be- 
fore she would go to Spain. She had no objection to 
see her son, but she knew too well how women were 
treated in that country. The Duke complained most 
pathetically to his Majesty of the life they all led with 
the ex-mistrcss of the Emperor. Never, he frequently 
observed, had woman so terrible a head.^ She was obstin- 
ate, reckless, abominably extravagant. She had been 
provided in Ghent with a handsome establishment; " with 
a duenna, six other women, a major-domo, two pages, one 
chaplain, an almoner, and four men-servants," and this 
seemed a sufficiently liberal scheme of life for the widow 
of a commissary. Moreover, a very ample allowance 
had been made for the education of her only legitimate 
son, Conrad, the other having perished by an accident 
on the day of his father's death. While Don John of 
Austria was gathering laurels in Granada, his half-brother, 
Pyramus junior, had been iogloriously drowned in a cistern 
at Ghent. 

Barbara's exppnses were exorbitant ; her way of life 
scandalous. To send her money, said Alva, was to 
throw tt into the sea. In two days she would have spent 
in dissipation and feasting any sums which the King 
might choose to supply. The Duke, who feared nothing 
else in the world, stood in mortal awe of the widow 
Kegell. " A terrible animal, indeed, is an unbridled 
woman," wrote Secretary Cayas, from Madrid, at the 
close of Alva's administration, for, notwithstanding every 
effort to entice, to intimidate, and to kidnap her from the 
Netherlands, there she remained, through all vicissitudes, 
even till the arrival of Don John. By his persuasions or 
commands she was, at last, induced to accept an exile for 
the remainder of her days, in Spain, but revenged herself 
by asserting that he was quite mistaken in supposing 
himself the Emperor's child; a point, certainly, upon 
which her authority might be thoug\\t coticiWsivNe.. "Vwi?. 

J CiJTrtspMdance de Philippe II., B84, jw, gfes, g&J, q%^, ^l, loav. T-'aVk- 



there was a double mystery abtiut Don John, He migh 
hb the issue of august parentage on one side; he wa 
po5sibly> sprung of most ignoble blood on both. Bas 
born at best, he was not sure whether to look for th 
author of his being in the halls of the Caasars or tb 
booths of Ratisbon mechanics. ^ 

Whatever niijjht be the heart of the mystery, it i 
certain that it was allowed to enwrap al] the early life o 
Don John. The Emperor, who certainly never doubted hi 
cesponsibility for the infant*s existence, had him con 
veycd instantly to Spain, where he was delivered 6 
Louis Quixada, of the imperial household, by whom he 
was brought up in great retirement at Villa-garcia, 
Magdalen Ulloa, wife of Quixada, watched over his ir 
fancy with maternal and magnanimous care, for h 
husband's extreme solicitude for the infant's welfare ha 
convinced her that he was its father. On one occasion. 
when their house was in flaniesj Quixada rescued th 
infant before he saved his wife, " although Magdale 
knew herself to be dearer to him than the apple of his 
eye." From that time forth she altered her opinion, 
and believed the mysterious child to be of lofty origin. 
The boy grew up full of beauty, grace, and agility, the 
leader of all his companions in every hardy sport. 
Through the country round there were none who could 
throw the javelin, break a lance, or ride at the ring like 
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1 Cott«jj' "J* Pliiliiip: II.. ims- _"Lo ticnebwiqiietcado" "Quan tertibilBani 

■« una Tiiuger dis, i'i\irvfiiida."'^Vii., ii. 11155, MeKren, vi. iigd, — CampareVan 
jfammen y Ijiua: Drill JuAn de Austria; HisMFia, MaJiid, iSij, -ri. 19^. Stradt, 
BrantOipe- — Compare V. d. Vyncltl, ii. 218. — " Wie Zijne ware mtiMl^c sewcMl su, is een 
TA.irJ.'al gebleBveti, dflt nooic vftlkunien opaelosi is," etc. etc.— Cafrrera, jiii. toog.. An 
Abiicn! tuw&ui' bad tuiiteJ thjit Barbara. Itlombeig- had only bteo trnpldycd to personate 
Dtjii John's mottirer. She dietl t.i 311 cjMtc culled Atri,>r|ji> dc Mulinos. four teanues from 
iladnd, aoniE yciirs afttr ilic deaih. of Don John. — Cabrera, irii. irasj. The followfna; 
tquib, tolttTi hora s. MS. colicCUoik of pA^uille& -of the day^ ^h^ws wliat v/as a very 
Eeneral <3[iiniori in it« Ncihetljnds (oncerniiig ihe parentngif of Dcn John •■ind the 
poiitioTl of Barfaaca, Blombfrg. Tbe linej — ver^ses tihey axe aot — bave some in.gf nuity l 

"Echo. 

" led ait Amtriacum nastnun j-cdernnui— eamus 

Huim: CesarU jiiiuoi esse aalie ea. nolum— nalhum 

"Multl tamch dn ej'ii5 pulwt ttuhi tftverc— tWJ-e 

CiijiMS ergo filiiim euEii dicunE IlaH-— /j'a/r 

Venim malcr satis est nota in nrj.slra r»puhLira— /M^Airff 

IitLi) hartepu5 egit in Brabanii:! (■* vocrt-^hoerc 

Crimen nt DC IrLii .^nipiexii kutLU.^ '"'"■•'"' mm geueiD^i — OH 

Pliirilius ergo uLa Ui viii est— ila est 

SeiE past Cesaras i^on^re^suin non vere ante — ante 



TatceaiTiiIa »* rale q_uii-piflni loqiiare-iiwre? 
N 65010 qui piinn afBcieMiiin 



diserit Belgium insigiic — Irne," 
etc;., E!lC, , eCi::. 

Vers Sfltiiiques corittn TJoin Jean d'Auiriebe, MS. Bibl, 
doBoutE.tt7,s*^, 
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little Juan Qulxada. In tanning unmanageable horses he 
was celebrated for his audacity and skill. These accom- 
plishiTients, however, were likely to prove of but slender 
advantage in tlie ecclesiastical profession, to wliich he 
had been destined by his imperial father. The death of 
Charles occurred before clerical studies had been com- 
menced, and Philip, to whom the secret had been con- 
fided at the cio-se uf the Emperor's life, prolonged the 
delay thus interposed.^ Juan had already reached his 
fourteenth year when one day his supposed father Qulxada 
invited him to ride towards Valladolid to see the royal 
hunt. Two horses stood at the door — a splendidly capa- 
risoned charger and a common hackney. The boy natur- 
ally mounted the humbler steed, and they set forth for 
the mountains of Toro, but on hearinj^ the bug-les of 
the approaching- huntsmeoT Quixada suddenly halted, and 
bade his youthful companion exchange horses with him- 
self. When this had been done, he seized the hand of 
the wondering boy, and, kissing it respectfuHy, exclaimed, 
" Your Highness will be Informed as to the meaning of 
my conduct by his Majesty, who is even now approach- 
ing'." They had proceeded but a short distance before 
they encountered the royal hunting" party, when both 
Quixada and young Juan dismounted, and bent the knee 
to .their monarch. Philip, commanding' the boy to rise, 
asked him if he knew his father's name. Juan replied, 
with a sigh, that he had at that moment lost the only 
fa:ther whom he had known, for Quixada had just dis- 
owned him. " Vou have the same father as myself," 
cried the King-; "the Emperor Charles was the august 
parent of us both." Then tenderly embracing him, he 
commanded him to reinount his horse, and all returned 
together to Valladolid, Philip observing, with a senti- 
mentality that seems highly apocryphal, that he had 
never brought home such precious game from any hunt 
bef o re. ^ 

This theatrical recognition of imperial descent was one 
among the many romantic incidents of Don John's pictur- 
esque career, for his life was never destined to know the 
commonplace. He now commenced his education, in 

] Stratta., X. S06, 507. Cabrera, kL 874. 

3 "Nlinquam. ae jucundiurem yonandn pncdam quamcn die rrCuIuto domiirn." — 
Strada, k. 50B. ll mint, be Ijunie in mind chat ili« l.esends i^f Don Jtilin's hovhiod t.'s^*- 
pa&ied throuBh the busy nrd inventive lirain nf rithcT ?,i.t^l6iv '^Vai-.^Ji. m Ti w.itt^ 
eruribl*, m-ucti of the rnjna'ilii; filinic«*OQld pctbapsdiiaa^vcaii^^V ftic ■s^3^ai"^TlC.Bl ■* Vs 
r-Bjiative it seauiae. — Compare V. d. Vynckt, Vi. aig. 
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company with his two nephews, the Duchess Margaret's 
son, and Don Carlos, Prince-royal of Spain. They were 
all of the same age, but the superiority of Don John was 
soon recognized. It was not diflicult to surpjiss the 
limping', malicious Carlos, either in physical g^races or 
intellectual accomplishments; but the graceful, urbane, 
and chivalrous Alexander, destined afterwards to such 
wide celebrity, was a more formidable rival, yet even 
the professed panegyrist of the Farnese family esalts 
the son of Barbara Blomberg over the grandson of 
Margaret Van Geast.^ 

Stili destined for the clerical profession, Don John, at 
th<; ag^e of eigliteen, to avoid compliance with Philip's 
commands, made his escape to Barcelona. It was his 
intention to join the Maltese expedition. Recalled peremp- 
torily by Philip, he was for a short time in disg^race, but 
afterwards made his peace with the monarch by denounc- 
ing some of the mischievous schemes of Don Carlos. 
Between the Prince-royal and the imperial bastard there 
had always been a deep animosity, the Infante having 
on one occasion saluted him with the most vigorous and 
offetisive appellation which his iUegitimate birth could 
suggest. " Bascborn or not," returned Don John, " al 
any rate I had a better father than yours." - The words 
were probably reported to Philip, and doubtless rankled 
in his breast, but nothing appeared on the surface, anc 
the youtli rose rapidly in favour. In his twenty-thiri 
year, he was appointed to the command of the faniou 
campaign against the insurgent Moors of Granada. Her 
he reaped his first laurels, and acquired great military 
celebrity. It is difficult to be dazzled by such glory. Hi 
commenced his operations by the expulsion of nearly al 
the Moorish inhabitants of Granada, bed-ridden men 
women, and children, together, and the cruetty inflicted, 
the sufferings patiently endured in that memorable de 
portation, were enormous.^ But few of the many thoU' 
sand exiles survived the horrid march, those who were sc 
unfortunate as to do so beinf^ sold into slavery by the! 
captors.* Still a few Moors held out in their mountail 
fastnesses, and two years long the rebellion of thi; 

1 Stiada, X. jog. , . >-. 

" "Hijodepi'la." Theaji«dotei*_reliiiteii b>- V. d«r Vyncfcl (u, iv>)<n IheBUtliorH 
tif Ameior At la Hou**ni<. " Va soy hljo de mejOT padrt" — Ibid. 

• Sirnrto, 5W D« Thou, liv. vi. 73, sqt]. (ton, *t..) 

• Dc Thou, iJv. xlviiL, vl ati-ats (liv, all».).-<;oBii«M Cit-refi, Ut. »h, t. it, ^ecj. 
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handful made head against the power of Spain. Had 
their envoys to the Furte succeeded in their neg'ottation, 
the throne of Philip might have trembled; but Selim 
hated the republic of Venice as much as he loved the 
wine of Cyprus. While the Moors were g:asping- out 
their last breath in Granada and Ronda, the Turks had 
wrested the island of Venus from the g:rasp of the haughty 
Republic. Faniagosta had faElen ; thousands of Venetians 
had been butchered with a ferocity which even Christians 
could not have surpassed; the famous General Bragadino 
had been flayed, stuffed, and sent hanging on the yard- 
arm of a frigate, to Constantinople, as a present to the 
Commander of the Faithful; and the mortg^ag'e of Cathe- 
rine Cornaro, to the exclusion of her husband's bastards, 
had been thus definitely cancelled. With such practical 
enjoyments, Selim was indifferent to the splendid but 
shadowy vision of the Occidental caliphate — yet the revolt 
of 'the Moors was only terminated, after the departure of 
Don John, by the Duke of Arcos. 

The war which the Sultan had avoided In the West 
came to seek him in the East. To lift the Crucifix 
against the Crescent, at the head of the powerful but 
quarrelsome alliance between Venice, Spain, and Rome, 
Don John arrived at Naples.^ He brought with him more 
than a hundred ships and twenty -three thousand men, 
as the Spanish contingent. Three months long the hostile 
fleets had been cruising In the same waters without an 
encounter; three more were wasted rn barren manceuvres. 
Neither Mussulman nor Christian had much inchnation 
for the conflict, the Turk fearing the consequences of a 
defeat, by which gains already secured might be for- 
feited ; the allies being appalled at the possibility of their 
own triumph. Nevertheless, the Ottomans manceuvred 
themselves at last into the gulf of Lepanto, the Christians 
manceuvred themselves towards its mouth as the foe was 
coming forth again. The conflict thus rendered inevitable, 
both Turk and Christian became equally eager for the fray, 
equally confident of victory. Six hundred vessels of war 
met face to face. Rarely in history had so gorgeous a 
scene of martial array been witnessed. An October sun 
gilded the thousand beauties of an Ionian landscape. 
Athens and Corinth were behind the combatants, the 
niDuntains of Alexander's Macedon to&e Vn ^^n«:. &.s'ta.'ncfc ■ 

' Cal)rttii, ut, <575a, De Iticyii, Vi. safe. 
VOU III. Ti 
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the rock of Sappho and the heights of Actium were be* 
fore their eyes. Since the day when the world had been 
lost and won beneath that famous promontory, no such 
combat as the one now approaching had been fought 
upon the waves. The chivalrous young commander de- 
spatched energetic messag^es to his fellow chieftains, and 
now that it was no longer possible to elude the encounter, 
the martial ardour of the allies was kindled. The Vene-, 
tian High-Admiral replied with words of enthusiasm- 
Colonna, lieutenant of the league, answered his chief 
in the language of St. Peter: "Though I die^ yet wiilj 
I not deny thee." ^ 

The fleet was arranged in three divisions. The Otto-i 
mans, not drawn up in crescent fornij as usual, had the] 
same triple disposition. Barbarlgo and the other Vene- 
tians commanded on the left, John Andrew Doria on the 
right, while Don John himself and Colonna were in the 
centre. Crucifix in hand, the High-Admiral rowed from 
ship to ship exhorting generals and soldiers to ^show 
themselves worthy of a cause which he had persuaded 
himself was holy.^ Fired by his eloquence and by the 
sight of the enemy, his hearers answered with eager 
shouts, while Don John returned to his ship, knelt upon 
the quarter-deck, and offered a prayer. He then ordered 
the trumpets to sound the assault, commanded his sailing- 
master to lay him alongside the Turkish Admiral, and the 
battle began. The Venetians, who were first attacked* 
destroyed ship after ship of their assailants after a close 
and obstinate contest, but BarbarigO fell dead ere the 
sunset, with an arrow through his brain. Meantime the 
action, immediately after the first onset, had become 
general. From noOn till evening the battle raged, with 
a carnage rareEy recorded in h!.^tory. Don John's own 
ship lay yard-arm and yard-arm with the Turkish Admiral, 
and exposed to the fire of seven large ves-sels besides. 
It was a day when personal audacity, not skilful tactics, 
was demanded, and the imperial bastard showed the mettle 
he was made of. The Turkish Admiral's ship was de- 

i nc Thon, vE. liv. !. -sif . M swi- Cabrera, ii. cap. 04, aj. Brantfiwe, ii. iiq, et s«j. I 

Sm the Btaifffneitts of Al-Hninf L, after the bartk, lo the Conqueroif.— Nrtvsfrctfc, Dncni- I 

mcntcia Iniditns, iu. ajg-ast. Toi*i-l (iimibi:? iif Chtistisn ships, Ibree hundieiJ anJ ] 

thirty 'sii : Of Turkishi twj bundrcd nnd eLgh Ly -three. ^Eelaci an cierta y verdadera, 1 

Documaitos Inddito*. iiL 3.55-256. '' Etlanui OpOi'Ltftl mi mnri, non le negabo." — I 

JSmnsSme. JJcmmci lUusi., ii- lo'- __ | 

^ R^Aeiim eieru y verdsdern, DocuiDentos Inidilos, uL a^j. Itid. Ccmpiue Dc 1 
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stroyed^ his head exposed from Don John's deck upon 
&. pike, and the trophy became the signal for a general 
panic and a complete victory. By sunset the battle had 
been won.^ 

Of nearly three hundred Turkish galleys, but fifty made 
their escape. From twenty-five to thirty thousand Turks 
were slain, and perhaps ten thousand Christians. The 
gralley-slaves on both sides fought well, and the only bene- 
ficial result of the victory was the liberation of several 
thousand Christian captives. It is true that their liberty 
was purchased with the lives of a nearly equal number of 
Christian soldiers, and by the reduction to slavery of 
almost as many thousand Mussulmans,^ duly distributed 
among' the Christian victors. Many causes contributed to 
this splendid triumph. The Turkish ships, inferior in 
number, were also worse manned than those of their 
adversaries, and their men were worse armed. Every 
buUet of the Christians told on musHn turbans and em- 
broidered tunics, while the arrows of the Moslems fell 
harmless on the casques and corslets of their foes. The 
Turks, tooj bad committed the fatal error of fighting 
upon a Ice shore. Having no sea-room, and being- re- 
pelled in their first onset, many galleys were driven upon 
the rocks, to be destroyed with all their crews.3 

1 Rebdaa clcita. y vecdaJeia, 044^ Cabcmi, ix. cap- 3S, I)« Tkou, vL 34*, iqq, 

Brantdme, iL ia6| sqq. 

^ Cnbtfia. 4ia.V5 cbnt thirry chousmd Tntka were slain, ten tbcnisaDd made priFoqiHs, 
(*n thfrnsand Christiana killed, anJ fifteen iTjcuiSiLiid Christian prison-erfi liWaicd, Itt. frjj. 
I>e 1'liDii's 'CSliniflte U Iweiily^five thousandi Tiirl[5 kilted^ cLrcc ihouiandprUoThcrfi, naJ 
ten tbuumud CbiiwiaJis kilkd, vi. 347, Bcajiieirio stale; the numb^ pf Turks killed &i 
chiity thou:ianil. luilkaMi ecvnCin^' tnosE who wbib diawneil 01 who died nfterwarcEs of 
their w^iiods : sLk tliciu5and prisoners, twdve ib&usand Chfl'liari pn*on*rS liberated, and 
tCXl ihou^afld Cbri^M-^ri^ kitted. Hqofd, vi. 214, gives the ^jjujcs n[ tw>eiLty-iive thcviig^^iAd 
Tutkii and im thcurand CtrisLinn; ^Iiun. lJi>r, v. 3.54^, (t- t-) rnalces a niinul« GsiimaiF, 
oil ilje authoriiy of i'iictrii (Ton Iflrcmo, stating the number of Chrisliana tilled, at seven 
ehoiLNind iiK liundied and fitry, that dF Turk^ at IwEiily-Jive tboutand one hundred acid 
fift^, Tarkiah prisoners at ihrec llii^usand eig£il hundred and fctrty-si*, and CImslians 
LL^craCcd W twrl'^'e thotisand \ givinE "the nunib^f' of Turkish sl^ips de-strayed at eiglity, 
captured fifty. AtLOtding lo th? "R^livcioii cieria y vtrdade-ra f" (whit;li was drawn, up a, 
few dnys after the actji^n,) the nuirber cf TlitIi!* stain wm " tbvrty thouisand and vpwaids, 
besidw many prison ets," that of Cbiistians liilled wai seven thousanti, of Ckristian sLive^ 
libeTBted twelve chonuindj of Oitoniun ^tiipb I^iIlcii 01 dutr^jyed twc hundred and tluTty. 
— DDCiiiii0ita» In.Sditi-a, ui. 140. Phili|) sent Bn CKpnas order. fDrliidiliuE (he rfmsoming 
of •TEL ihccapELi'B yftceTS (Carla d* F. IL i D. I. de Zuui^a, Ducumentos [nidilos, 
iU. 336). The Tiirki5h slaves were divided amorg the viclurs in tbs pinporciDn of one- 
JalftpPtiJipand nne-hfljf toEhc Pnpe and Ve-nice. The oLhet booty vras distributed on 
llie saoie prji>cip!e- Out of the Pnjpe's sL^rc Don JoJiin rcceivcJi as a present, pqt 
luDdred and seventy-foiiir slaves (D&cumentos Inftditoa, lii. aafl). Alexander of Parmft 
Feceived thirty ^la-ve^ ; Reque^ens thirtyc Tn each ^cntnL of Lti[khtr? waj aaaignod six 
ilavu; to eadh colonel font; to saf-li s-bips captain one. The number of "alnveft in 
chains" {csclava? de cadeiu)i sllctttd ID Phjliir won dujty-six hundtcd. 05>M3atacx.\nb 
In^dilQi, ajj). Sewen thonaind two hundited TuiVus^ t\s.vta, i^tStAwifc, «. \sfc».i ■«'SL"i 
dividnl among OuistiSJPA Tkia nutiibci ot wiei-dna, wlio we\t vmi^iaTVutial-t mjd^jLCi 
die with tbeir twtaly-E'tt tbou-'aiid ccmradea, mu^t. \it atl o5 a-'jivn^.v lim V*T^j, 
ttiatiaod Ciuutiao slaves liberated, in tlie eenual Mw\»:TOCt«, o^ ^* ■afit.i*wi*- 
SufOMUty. i p^ ThflU, yi, SHS. 3<&. *^1- 
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But whatever the cause of victory, its consequeoce 
was tg spread the name and fame of Don John of Austria 
throughout the world. Alva wrote, with enthusiasm, to 
congratulate him, pronouncing- the victory the most bril- 
Isant one ever achieved by Christians, and Don John the 
g:featest general since the death of Julius Csesar. At the 
samo time, with a sarcastic fling a( Che erection of the Es- 
corlal, he advised Philip to improve this new success in 
some more practical way than by bujlding; a house for the 
Lord and a sepulchre for the dead. " If," said the Duke, 
"the conquests of Spain be extended in consequence of 
this triumph, then, indeed, will the Cherubim and 
Seraphim sing glory to God."i A courier, despatched 
post haste to Spain, bore Ihe glorious news, together 
with the sacred standard of the Prophet, the holy o£ 
holies, ioscrJbed with the name of Allah, twenty-eight 
thousand nine hundred times, always kept in Mecca 
during peacCj and never lost in battle before. The Kinjr 
was ac vespers in the Escorial. Entering the sacred 
precincts, breathless, travel-stained, excited, the mes- 
senger found Philip impassible as marble to the wondrous 
news. Not a muscle of the royal visage was moved, not 
a syllable escaped the royal lips, save a brief order to 
the clergy to continue the interrupted vespers. When the 
service had been methodically concluded, the King made 
known the intelligence and requested a Te Deum.^ 

The youthful commander-in-chief obtained more than 
his full meed of glory. No doubt he had fought with 
brilliant courage, yet in sO close and murderous a conflict, 
the valour of no single Individual could decide the day, 
and the result was due to the combined determination 
of all. Had Don John remained at Naples, the issue 
might have easily been the same. Barbarigo, who sealed 
the victory with his blood ; Colonna, who celebrated a 
solemn triumph on his return to Rome ; Parma, Doria^ ■ 
Giustiniani, Venleri, might each as well have claimed ■ 
a monopoly of the glory, had not the Pope, at Philip's 
entreaty, conferred the baton of command upon Don 
John.^ The meagre result of the contest is as notorious 
as the victory. While Constantinople was quivering with 
apprehension, the rival generals were already wrangling 

1 PmiKbicn 'del Duque de Alba, Doeunifntos InfiliCcMi, iit. 970-2B7. 
) Rdlnrloii [hit Luis dd M^mol, 'DocuiiiicnUDi Jrtcklitos. iii. itd-j^j. 
* De ThMij fi. 7y.;. — CompaTe CnbrEia^ Ix. 6Sgb. BrajiCOme, li. 133. Even Don 
Tiihn'ff faroiiritc monkey iJrs(Jng;ui'sJicic3 biiiisclf in llio Bctkon. The ctcatujeU iipjn^d m 
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with animosity. Had the Christian fleet advanced, every 
soul would have fled from the capital, but Providence had 
ordained otherwise, and Don John sailed westwardly with 
his ships. He made a descent on the Barbary coast, 
captured Tunis, destroyed Biserta, and broug^ht King 
Amidas and his tivo sons prisoners to Italy. Ordered 
by Philip to dismantle the fortifications of Tunis, he 
replied by repairing: them thoroughly, and by placing" a 
strong' garrison within the citadel. Intoxicated with his 
glory, the young' adventurer already demanded a crown, 
and the Pope was disposed to proclaim him King of 
Tunis, for the Queen of the Lybian seas was to be the 
capital of his empire, the new Carthage of which he 
already dreamed* 

Philip thought it time to interfere, for he felt that hia 
own crown mij^^ht be insecure, with such a restless and 
ambitious spirit indulg^ing in possible and impossible 
chimeras. He removed John de Soto, who had been 
Dan John's chief councillor and emissary to the Pope, 
and substituted in his place the celebrated and ill-starred 
Escovedo.l The new secretary, however, entered as 
heartily but secretly into all these romantic schemes.^ 
Disappointed of the empire which he had contemplated 
on the edge of the African desert, the champion of the 
Cross turned to the cold islands of the northern seas. 
There sighed, in captivity, the beatiteous Mary of Scot- 
land, victim of the heretic Etizabeth. His susceptibility 
to the charms of beauty — a cliaract eristic as celebrated 
as his courage—was excited, his chivalry aroused. What 
holier triumph for the conqueror of the Saracens than the 
subjugation of these northern infidels ? He would de- 
throne the proud Elizabeth ; he would liberate and espouse 
the Queen of Scots, and together they would reign over 
the two united realms. All that the Pope could do with 
bulls and blessings, letters of excom muni cation, and 
patents of investiture, he did with his whole heart. Don 
John was at liberty to be King of England and Scotland 
as soon as he liEced ;^ all that was left to do was to 
conquer the kingdoms. 

J De Than, Brantfline, Calircraj. in locis ciutli. Strada, ic, SJO. Dc Thoa, ™. tis. 
Van <J" Vynckl.ii. bsi. Sot, ki. 840,841. Memarial de AnL Perei, Obraa y Rel*. 
cionw, Geiiflva.^ iOm, p- ag?- 

^ Hot, ni. B40, 8^1. S-lraiia. x. jro. Dc Thoii, viL iis. Memoiiat dc AjV^nv3n^<x^n,. 
OIira»y Rclaciones, p. 59B, jgg. 

1 SlTiida, X. S31. Bor, m. 840. B41. V. d. V^ndtH. "n. tn.\. Tit Ttoo-^-TO. W;— 
' y dlro Je el ntrircio qac bavia t«nido im despajAo d« ^j«wi, eft i*»\t ^va*-^*'*' 
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Meantime, while these schemes were flitting throug^h 
his brain, and were yet kept coin par atively secret by die 
Pope, Escovedo, and himself, the news reached him in 
Italy that he had been appointed Governor-General of 
the Netherlands.'^ Nothing could be more opportune. 
In the provinces were ten thousand veteran Spaniards, 
ripe for adventure, hardened by years of warfare, greedy 
for gold, audacious almost beyond humanity, iJie very 
instruments for his scheme. The times were critical In 
the Netherlands, it was true; yet he would soon pacify 
those paltry troubles, and then sweep forward to his 
prize. Yet events were rushing^ forward with such feverish 
rapidity, that he migfht be too late for his adventure. 
Many days were lost in the necessary journey from Italy 
into Spain to receive the final instructions of the KitiET, 
The news from the provinces grew more and more threat- 
ening. With the impetuosity and romance of his tempera- 
ment, be selected his confidential friend Ottavio Gonzaga, 
six men-at-arms, and an adroit and welt-experienced 
Swiss courier, who knew every road of France.^ It was 
no li^ht adventure for the Catholic Governor-General of 
the Netherlands to traverse the kingdom at that par- 
ticular juncture. Staining' his bright locks and fair face 
to the complexion of a Moor, he started on his journey, 
attired as the servant of Gonzaga. Arriving at Paris, 
after a rapid journey, he descended at a hostelry opposite 
the residence of the Spanish ambassador, Don Diego de 
Cuniga, After nightfall he had a secret interview with 
that functionary, and learning, among other matters, 
that there was to be a great ball that night at the 
Louvre, he determined to go thither in disguise. There, 
notwithstanding his hurry, he had time to sec and to be- 
come desperately enamoured of " that wonder of beauty," 
the fair and frail Margaret of Valois, Queen of Navarre. 
Her subsequent visit to her young adorer at Mamur, to 
be recorded in a future page of this history, was: destined 
to mark the last turning point in his picturesque career. 
On his way to the Netherlands he heid a rapid inter- 
view with tlie Duke of Guise, to arrange his schemes 

llegado alta otio, M Seopr Don Juim ert {iffa iclinf lo de Inelateira pidiendc i su sane. 
ticlad feivor pan alw de persona (y ^.nn con U invesliduia ilcl Reyno «n l.i persona do 
Dcra Juan lomo =« ehitiijifi de5pDes5, bullas, breves, _dbero, y que assy s-e [e havia 
cmblado pWMPa con lodo cllo." — MFmoiial de Anlohio PcKi, ObiaS y Relacioliti, p. 

J SfiiHJj, Jt. ^ta. Be Thfin, viL 3^1. 
* Bixatane, iL 13J. Sci^da, Ix. (33, CalircTii, ii. B741 
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for the liberation and espousal of that noble kinswoman, 
the Scottish Queen ; and on the 3rd of November he 
arrived at Luxemburg^. ^ 

There stood the young conqueror of Lepanto, his hrain 
full of schemes, his heart full of hopes, on the threshold 
of the Netherlands, at the entrance to what he believed 
the most brilliant chapter of his life — schemes, hopes, 
and visions, doomed speedily to fade before the cold 
reality with which he was to be confronted. Throwing 
off his disguise after reaching- Luxemburg, the youthful 
paladin stood confessed. His appearance was as roma.ntic 
as his origin and his exploits. Every contemporary 
chronicler, French, Spanish, Italian, Flemish, Roman, 
have dwelt upon his personal beauty and the sing'ular 
fascination of his manner.^ Symmetrical features, blue 
eyes of great vivacity, and a profusion of bright curling 
hair, were combined with a person not much above 
fniddle heig^ht, but perfectly weil proportioned. Owing 
to a natural peculiarity of his head, the hair fell back- 
ward from the temples, and he had acquired the habit 
of pushing it from his brows. The custom became a 
fashion among the host of courtiers, who were but too 
happy to ^lass themselves in so brilliant a mirror. As 
Charles the Fifth, on his journey to Italy to assume the 
iron crown, had caused hia hair to be cHpped close, as a 
remedy for the headaches with which, at that momentous 
epoch, he was torTnented, bringing thereby close shaven 
poHs into extreme fashion; so a mass of hair pushed 
backward from the temples, in the style to which the 
name of John of Austria was appropriated, became the 
prevailing mode wherever the favourite son of the 
Emperor appeared. 3 

Such was the last crusader whom the annals of chivalry 
were to know; the man who had humbled the crescent as 
it had not been humbled since the days of the Tancreds, 
the Baldwins, the Plantagenets— 3'et, after afl, what was 
this brilliant adventurer when weighed against the tran- 
quil Christian champion whom he was to meet face to 
face? The contrast was striking" between the real and 
the romantic hero. Don John had pursued and achieved 
glory through victories with which the world was ring- 

' Cabrera, xl, 674. Strada, l«. 413. V. d. Vynckc, 3i. ni. Bor, ic 743. 5tuv^TM^ 
li. tyjj 138- Hoofd, ]tL 471. 

1 MeloieD, vi. 119. Benli'n^glio, etc., mB. 'KiaTiiamtiW. »^)a. ^waiou, x. »f*i. 
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ing; WUHam was slowly compassing- a country's emanci 
pation tlirough a series of defeats. He moulded a com- 
manwealth and united hearts with as much contempt for 
dang-er as Don John had exhibited in scenes of slave 
driving; and carnag:e. Amid fields of blood, and through 
webs of tortuous intrigne, the brave and subtle son of the 
Emperor pursued only his own objects. Tawdry schemes 
of persona] ambition, conquests for his own benefit^ 
impossible crowns for his own wcnnng^, were the motives 
which impelled him, and the prizes which he sougfht. 
His existence was feverish, fitful, and passionate. " Tran- 
quil amid the raging; billows," according' to his favourite 
device, the father of his country waved aside the diadem 
which for him had neither charms nor meaning;. Their 
characters were as contrasted as their persons. The 
curled darling- of chivalry seemed a youth at thirty-one- ■ 
Sparc of figure, plain in apparel, benig-nant, but hag;^ard ■ 
of countenance, with temples bared by anxiety as much 
as by his helmet, earnest, almost devout in manner, in 
his own words, '' Calvus et Calvinista," 1 William of 
Orang-e was an old man at forty-three. 

Perhaps there was as much g-ood faith on the part of 
Don John, when he arrived in Luxemburg, as could be 
expected of a man coming directly from the cabinet of 
Philip. The King had secretly instructed him to concili- 
ate the provinces, but to concede nothLnjr.^ for the 
Governor was only a new incarnation of the insane para- 
dox that bonifjnity and the system of Charles the Fifth 
were one. He was directed tn restore the irovernment 
to its state during; the imperial epoch.3 Seventeen pro- 
vinces, in two of which the population were all dissenters, 
in all of which the principle of mutual toleration had just 
been accepted by Catholics and Protestants, were now 
to he brought back to the condition according- to which 
all Protestants were beheaded, burned, or buried alive. 
So that the inquisition, the absolute authority of the 
monarch, and the exclusive worship of the Roman Church 
were preserved intact, the King- professed himself desirous 
of " extinffuishing the fires of rebellion, and of saving- 

* Gachard, Cpripip, Guillaum-5 le Tac"!;, iii,, i>ref. Uiil ariJ now. — CorapaTe Srrqfla, 

ix. i|4. — " AriFKhDLi Ditri riMdato capiie subridrns, Vides inq^uit hoe calvltum, tdta 

tn^ nqn (n2.gt9 capile quitm cor-Ec calwuim ewc-^'—'Stsadap it. ^^i, J35' 

3 Initmecion Secrcta qu'el Key D. Fdtps 11., dib al Saa. D, J. de- Austiid, «tcilvia La 
Ae mano propris, HM, Je rtoiirgniEne, MS., No. xvii, jflc. 

B "Qu? ^^ v\it]vnn 3^5 co^^BB a1 gov^crDO 3' pic antiguo del EfCftlpG d^;] Kmptitlddr,'^ fitC* 
— ffiifrucclOB S«Tela, MS, 
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the people from the last desperation." With these slight 
exceptions, Philip was willing- to be very benignant, 
"More than this," said he, "cannot and oiig^ht not to 
be conceded,"! jo these brief but pregrant instructionsj 
was added a morsel of advice, personal in its nature ► 
but very characteristic of tlie writer. Don Jolin was 
recommended to take great care of his soul^ and also to 
be very cautious in the managfcment of his amours.^ 

Thus counselled and secretly directed, the new Captain- 
GeneFal had been dismissed to the unhappy Netherlands. 
The position, however, was necessarily false. The man 
who was renowned for martial espEoits, and notoriously 
devoured by ambition, could hardly inspire deep confi- 
dence in the pacific dispositions of the government. The 
crusader of Granada and Lepflnto, the champion of the 
ancient Church, was not liUeJy to please the rugged Ze- 
landers who had let themselves be hacked to pieces rather 
than say one Paternoster, and who had worn crescents in 
their caps at Leyden, to prove their deeper hostility to 
the Pope than to the Turk. The imperial bastard would 
derive but slig^ht consideration from his paternal blood, 
in a country where illegitimate birth was more unEavour- 
ably regarded than in most other countries, and where 
a Brabantine edict, recently Issued in the name of the 
King;, deprived all political or civfl functionaries not born 
in wedlock of their offices.^ Yet he had received Instruc- 
tions, at his departure, to bring- about a pacification, if 
possible, always maintaining-^ however, the absolute 
authority of the crown and the exclusive exercise of the 
Catiiolic religion. How the two g^reat points of his in- 
structions were to be made entirely palatable, was left to 
time and chance. There was a vague notion that with 
the new Governor's fame, fascinating manners, and im- 
perial parentag;e, he mi|^ht accomplish a result which 
neither fraud nor force — not the arts of Granvelle, nor 
the atrocity of Alva, nor the licentiousness of a buccaneer- 
ing' soldiery — had been able to effect. As for Don John 
hlmselfj he came with no definite plans for the Nether- 
landers,, but with very daring projects of his own, and 

1 " r^— Si^lvando la Rtligion y mi obedifncia, qsanto bp pueile Hegnnda Im ctiiaa m 
«ICQ1 tctmino" prcsupucstoi que Convitne ataJM «lt fue^o y no- iJrxaE lle^gar aquella 
genie & k uhima d»r«TaciOD. V 'Con «ll0' k votb crtdiy (|y« k deve cooecder," tle,^ 
lii:dTUtdon Sei!Teta, MS. 

I! " Lq dc la quenia con lu alma Andat con licnW tri >a» usions^' »LVi:,,«it. — 

Ifuiruccinn SEureli, AfS. 

■ Sor, J>. 6^3- TfceediM wa$d»|cd sbChof 1!m(^, 157*1- 
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to pursue these misty visions was his rnain business oo 
arriving' in the provinces. In tbe meantime he was dis- 
posed to settle the Ncthcrland difficulty in some showy, 
off-hand fashion, which should cost him but little trouble, 
and occasion no detriment to tlie cause of Papacy or 
absolutism. Unfortunately for these rapid arrangements, 
William of Orange was in Zetand, and the Pacification 
had just been sig'ned at Ghent. 

It was, naturally, with very litile satisfaction that the 
Prince beheld the arrival of Don John. His sagacious 
combinations would henceforth be impeded, if not wholly 
frustrated. This he foresaw. He knew that there could 
be no intention of niakinj^- any arranf^emcnt in which Hol- 
land and Zeland could be included. He was confident 
that any recog'nition of tlie reformed religion uas as much 
out of the question now as ever. He doubted not that 
there were many Catholic mapnateSj wavering politicians, 
aspirants for royal favour, who would soon be ready to 
desert the cause which had so recently been made a 
general cause, and who would soon be undermining the 
work of their own hands. The Pacification of Ghent 
would never be maintained in letter and spirit by the vice- 
g-erent of Philip; for howevec its sense might he com- 
mtnted upon or perverted, the treaty, while it recognized 
Catholicism as the state religion, conceded, to a certain 
extent, liberty of conscience. An immense stride had been 
taken, by aboHshing' the edicts, and prohibiting persecu- 
tion. If that step were now retraced, the new religion 
was doomed, and the liberties of Holland and Zeland 
destroyed, " If they make an arrangement with Don 
John, it will be for us of the religion to run," wrote the 
Prince to EiJs brother, " for their intention is to suffer no 
person of that faith to have a fixed domicile in the Nether- 
lands." 1 It was, therefore, with a calm determination 
to counteract and crush the pollcv of the youthful 
Governor that William the Silent awaited his antagonist. 
Were Don John admitted to confidence, the peace of 
Holland and Zeland was gone. He had arrived, with all 
the self-confidence of a conqueror; he did not know that 
he was to be played upon like a pipe — to be caught in 
meshes spread by his own hands — to struggle blindly- — 
to rage impotently — to die ingloriously. 

The Prince had lost no time in admonishing the states- 
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general as to the course ■which should now be pursued. 
He was of opinion that upon their conduct at this crisiSi 
depended the future destinies of the Netherlands, " If 
we understand how to make proper use of the new Gover- 
nor's arrival," said he, " it may prove very advantag^eous 
to us; if not, it will be the comoiencement of our total 
ruin,"i The spirit of all his communications was to in- 
fuse; the distrust which he honestly felt, and which he 
certainly took no pains to disg:uise; to impress upon his 
countrymen the importance of improving the present 
emerg-ency by the enlarg-cment, instead of the threatened 
contraction of their liberties, and to enforce with all his 
energy the necessity of a firm union. He assured the 
estates that Don John had been sent, in this simple man- 
ner, to the country, because the King- and cabinet had 
beg^un to despair of carryings their point by force> At the 
same time he warned them that force wouJd doubtless 
be replaced by fraud. He expressed his conviction that 
so soon as Don John should attain the ascendency which 
he had been sent to secure, the g;entrencss which now 
smiled upon the surface would give place to the deadlier 
purposes which hirked helow. He went so far as dis- 
tinctJy to recommend the seizure of Don John's person. 
By so doln^, much bloodshed might be saved; for sucii 
was the Klng^'s respect for the Emperor's son that their 
demands would be granted rather than that his liberty 
should be permancntfy endangered,^ In a very striking 
and elaborate letter which he addressed from Middelburg: 
to the estates-f:jeneral, he insisted on the expediency of 
seizing the present opportunity in order to secure aad to 
expand their liberties^ and urg'ed them to assert broadly 
the principle that the true historical polity of tlie Nether- 
lands was a represcntEitive, constitutional government. 
Don John, on arriving- at Luxemburg:, had demanded hos- 
tag^es for his own security, a measure which could not 
but strike the calmest spectator as an Infraction of all 
provincial rig-hts, " He asks you to disarm," continued 
William of Orntige; " he invites you to furnish hostages, 
but the tim^e has been when the lord of the land came 
unarmed and uncovered, before the estates-g^eneral, and 
swore to support the constitutions before his own 
sovereignty could be recognized." 

He reiterated his suspicioDS as tq the. \iaTiesV \TA.'etJCNniV& 
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of the government, and sought, as forcibly as possible, 
to infuse an equal distrust into the minds of tliose he 
addressed. " Antwerp," said he, "once the powerful and 
blooming", now the most forlorn and desolate city of 
Christendom, suffered because she dared to exclude the 
King's troops. You rosy be sure that you are all to have 
a place at the same banquet. VVe may for8:et the past, but 
princes never forget, when the means of veng^eance are 
placed within their hands. Nature teaches them to arrive 
at their end by fraud, when violence will not avail them. 
Like little children^ they whistle to the birds they would 
catch. Promises and pretences they will furnish in 
plenty." 1 

He urged them on no account to beg^in any negotiation 
with the Governor, except on the basis of the immediate 
departure of the soldiery, " Make no agreement with 
him, unless the Spanish and other foreign troops have 
been sent away beforehand ; beware, meantime, of dis- 
banding your own, for that were to put the knife into his 
hands to cut your own throats withaJ."^ He then pro- 
ceeded to sketch the outlines of a neg'otiation, such as 
he could recommend. The plan was certainly sufficiently 
boldj and it could hardly cause astonishment, if it were 
not immediately accepted by Don John^ as the basis of 
an arrang'ement. " Remember this is not play," said the 
Prince, "and that you have to choose between the two, 
either total ruin or manly self-defence. Don John must 
command the immediate departure of the Spaniards. All 
our privileg^es must be revised, and an oath to maintain 
them required. New councils of state and finance must 
be appointed by the estates. The g-eneral assembly ought 
to have power to come together twice or thrice yearly, 
and, indeed, as often as they choose. The states-g'eneral 
must administer and rcfjulate all affairs. The citadels 
must be demolished everywhere. No troops ought to be 
enlisted, nor garrisons establfshed, without the consent 
of the estates." ^ 

In all the documents, whether public memorials or 
private letters^ which came at this period from the hand of 
the Prince, he assumed, as a matter of course, that in any 
arrangement with the new Governor the Pacification of 

i i*Ht» tp tht S[alei.-(J«iEra', 3olh of tfoweiabeT, ■ 576, in Bor, J^^, 743, 7*9, 
■* ".Vef trajTp Aero Aefmesin dehaE.d£eE«»erdaerin«de hyudeoiialss&udEBtpydwi," 
"to 'f/»d., p. 7^a g Xf^oa to StatM-Gtomil, «n. 
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Ghent was to be maintained. This, too, was the deter- 
mination of almost every man in the country. Don John, 
soon after his arrival at Luxemburg:, had despatched 
messeng-ers to the states-g^eneral, informing' them of his 
arrival. It was coE before the close of the month of 
November that the negotiations seriously beg^an. PrOvOSt 
Fonck, on the part of the Governor, then informed them 
of Don John's intention to enter Namur, attended by fifty 
mounted troopcrs.^ Permission, however, was resolutely 
refused, and the burg^hers of Namur were forbidden to 
render oaths of fidelity until the Governor should have 
complied with the preliminary demands of the estates, * 
To enunciate these demands categ"oricallyj a deputation 
of the estates-genera J came to Luxemburg-.^ These g"en- 
tlemen were received with courtesy by Don John, but their 
own demeanour was not conciliatory* A dislike to the 
Spanish government ; a disloyalty to the monarch with 
whose brother and representative they were dealing", 
pierced throug"h all their lang'uagje. On the other hand, 
the ardent temper of Don John was never slow to take 
offence. One of the deputies proposed to the Governor, 
with great coolness, that he should assume the g^ovem- 
ment in his own name, and renounce the authority of 
Philip. Were he willing to do so, the patriotic gentleman 
pledged himself that the provinces would at once acknow- 
ledge htm as sovereign, and sustain his government. Don 
John, enraged at the inSuEt to his own loyalty which the 
proposition implied, drew his dagger and rushed towards 
the offender. The deputy would, probably, have paid for 
his audacity with his life had there not been by-standers 
enough to prevent the catastrophe. This scene was an 
unsatisfactory prelude to the opening neg"otiations.* 

On the Gth of December the deputies presented to the 
Governor at Luxemburg^ a paper, containing their de- 
mands, drawn up In eight articles, and their concessions 

iB^r, K.7S1. inid. » ib;d., 1, 781. 

* Siioda, z. 5C2. The uiccdolc is, howiver, relaled diffGrenLLy by Qi>icr historiniis, 
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in ten.i The states insisted on the immediate removal of 
the troops, with the understanding that they were never 
to return, but without prohibition of their departure by 
sea; they demanded the immediate release of all prisoners ; 
they insisted on Uie maintenance of the Ghent treaty, 
there being nothing therein which did not tend to the 
furiherance of the Catholic religion; they claimed an act 
of amnesty ; they required the convocation of tlie states- 
g'eneral, on the basis of that assembly before which took 
place the abdication of Charles the Fifth; they (demanded 
an oath, on the part of Don John, to maintain all the 
charters and customs of the country. 

Should these conditions be complied with, the deputies 
consented, on the part of the estates, that he should be 
acknowledged as Governor, and that the Catholic religion 
and the authority of his htajesty should be maintained. 
They agreed that all foreig^n leagues should be renounced, 
their own foreign soldiery disbanded, and a guard of 
honour, native Netherlanders, such as his Majesty was 
contented with at his " Blythe Entrance," provided. A 
truce of fifteen days, for negotiations, was furthermore 
proposed.^ 

Don John made answer to these propositions by adding 
a brief comment, as apostille,^ upon each of the eighteen 
articles, in succession. He would send away the troops, 
but, at the same time, the states must disband tlieir own. 
He declined engaging himself not to recall his foreign 
soldiery, should necessity require their service. With 
regard to the Ghent Paciiication, he professed himself 
ready for a general peace negotiation, on condition that 
the supremacy of the Cathohc Church and the authority 
of his Majesty were properly secured. He would settle 
upon some act of amnesty after due consultation with the 
State Council. He was willing that tlie states should be 
convoked in genera! assembly, provided sufficient security 
were given him that nothing should be there transacted 
prejudicial to tbe Catholic religion and the King's sove- 
reignty. As for their privileges, he would govern as 
had been done in the time of his iml>CTml father. He 
expressed his satisfaction with most of the promises 
offered by the estateSj particularly witli their expression 
in favour of the Church and of his Majesty's authority; 

1 See the anicles ia Bor, x. -iSa, 3^3. * Ibid. 
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the two aH-Jinportant points to secure which he had come 
thither unattended^ at the peril of his life : but he received 
their offer of a body-guard, by which his hirelings were 
to be Superseded, with very little gratitude. He was on 
the point, he said, of advancing- as far as Marche en 
Famine, and should take with him as strong a guard as 
he considered necessary, and composed of such troops 
as he had at hand.i Nothing decisive came of this first 
interview. The parties had talcen the measures of their 
mutual claims, and after a few days' fencing with apos- 
tilleSf repiies, and rejoinders, they separated, their acri- 
mony ratlier inflamed than appeased. 

The departure of the troops and the Ghent treaty 
were the vital points in the negotiation. The estates had 
origiiTially been content that the troops should go by sea- 
Their suspicions werCj however, excited by the pertinacity 
with which Don John held to this mode of removal. 
Although they did not suspect the mysterious invasion of 
England, a project which was the real reason why the 
Governor objected to their departure by land,^ yet they 
soon became aware that he had been secretly tampering 
with the troops at every point. The effect of these secret 
negotiations with tlie leading officers of the army was a 
g-eneral expression of their unwillingness, on account of 
the lateness of the season, the difficult and dangerous 
condition of the roads and mountain-passes, the plague in 
Italy, and other pretests, to undertake SO Eong a journey 
by land. 3 On the other hand, the states, seeing the 
anxiety and the duplicity of Don John upon this par- 
ticular point, came to the resolution to thwart him at all 
hazards, and insisted on the land journey. Too long- a 
time, too much money, too many ships would be neces- 
sary, they said, to forward so large a force by sea, and 
in the meantime it would be necessary to permit them 
to live for another Indefinite period at the charge of the 
estates.* 

With regard to the Ghent Pacification, the estates, in 
the course of December, procured an express opinion from 
the eleven professors of theojngy, and doctors utriusque 
juris of Louvain, tliat the treaty contained nothing which 
conflicted with the supremacy of the Catholic rclig:ian.* 

1 Bur. H. 7(5», 763, * Bar, i. 765. Hoofd, yi. ^iq.— CMtt^xt^taaAi.'-viL. vw^ 

» Bor, x, 76;, 766. < Boc, a. 76&. HooSd, ^^^^ ^%o. 

* Stt the dixaraent ia Sor, x. 766. 



The various bishops, deacons, abbots, and pastors of the 
Netherlands made a similar dccJsiori.i An elaborate paper, 
drawn up by the State Council, at the request of the states- 
generalt declared that there was nothing- in the Paeifica- 
tion derog-atory to the supreme authority d his Majesty,^ 
Thus fortified witli opinions which, tt must be confessed, 
were rather dograatically than arpumentatively drawn 
upj and which it would have been diJlicult very log^ically 
to defend, the states looked forward confidently to the 
eventual acceptance by Don John of the terms proposed. 
In the meantime, while tl:ere was sttll an indefinite pause 
in the negotiations, a remarkable measure came to aid 
the efficacy of the Ghent Facification. 

Early in January, 1577, the celebrated " Union of 
Brussels " was formed.^ This important agreement ivas 
originally signed by eight leading personages, the Abbot 
of Saint Gertrude, the Counts Lalain and Bossu, and the 
Seigneur de Champag;ny being among the number. Its 
tenor was to engage its signers to compass the immediate 
expulsion of the Spaniards and the execution of the Ghent 
Pacification, to maintain the Catholic •religion and the 
King's autbodty, and to defend the fatherland and ail its 
constitutions. Its motive was to g-encralize the position 
assumed by the Ghent treaty. The new act was to be 
sig:ned, not by a few special deputies alone, like a diplo- 
matic convention, but by all the leadin|j individuals of all 
the provinces, in order to exhibit to Don Jolin such an 
array of unitt^d strength that he would find himself forced 
to submit to the demands of the estates.* The tenor, 
motive, and effect were all as had been proposed and fore- 
seen. The agreement to expel the Spaniards, under the 
Catholic and loyal manifestations indicated, passed from 
hand to hand tliroug^h all the provinces. It soon received 
the sig'nature and support of all the respectability, wealth, 
and Intelligence of the whole country. Nobles, ecclesi- 
astics, citizens, hastened to glv^ to it their adhesion. 
The states-general had sent it, by solemn resolution, to 
every province, in order that every man mipht be forced 
to range himself cither upon the side of the fatherland 
or of despotism. Two copies of the signatures procured 
in each province were ordered, of which one was to be 

1 S?* >he dpcn^ment In Eur, x. 766. * Bur, k. 76B. Opmion cf tfic -State Connctl. 

' Iiejoasbe, De Uiiis van Hru^eL Dsifh Hut. Geo. da u, £«!£., tu jS, 59. 
R Prinstenr, r. j*j, sqq. /Jor, x. 765. 
* HcVf X. 7^, 77i\ Aqd Meteiea, vL ii5, 117. 
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deposited in its archives.aad the otlier forwarded to Brus- 
sels. In a short tiiiie, every province^ with the sing-le 
exception of Luxemburg, had loaded tlie document with 
sig^naturcs. Tliis was a great step in advance. The 
Ghent Pacification, which was in the nature of a tresty 
between the Prince and the estates of Holland and Zeland 
on the one side, and a certain number of provinces on 
the Other, had only been signed by the envoys of the 
contracting parties. Though received witli deserved and 
universal acclamation, it had not the authority of a 
popular document. This, however, was the character 
studiously Impressed upon the " Brussels Union." The 
people, subdivided according to the various grades of their 
social hierarchy, had been solemnly summoned to council, 
and had deliberately recorded their conviction. No re- 
straint had been put upon their freedom of action, and 
there was hardly a difference of opinion as to the necessity 
of the measure.^ 

A rapid revolution in Friesland, Groningen, and the 
dependencies, had recently restored that important country 
to the national party. The Portug'uese De Billy had been 
deprived of hJs authority as King's stadholder, and Count 
Hoogstraaten's brother. Baron de Ville, afterwards as 
Count Renneberg infamous for his treason to the cause 
of liberty, had been appointed by the estates in his room.^ 
In all this district the " Union of Brussels " was eagerly 
signed by men of every degree. Holland and Ze2and^ 
no less than the Catholic provinces of the south, willingly 
accepted the compromise which was thus laid down, and 
which was thought to be not only an additional security 
for the past, not only a pillar more for the maintenance 
of the Ghent Pacification, but also a Sure precursor of a 
closer union in the future. The Union of Brussels became, 
in fact, the stepping-stone to the '* Union of Utrecht," 
itself the foundation -stone of a republic destined to endure 
more than two centuries. On the other hand, this early 
union held the seed of Its own destruction within itself. 
It was not surprising, however, that a strong declaration 
in favour of the Calhofic religion should be contained In 
a document intended for circulation through all the pro- 
vinces. The object was to unite as large a force, and to 

■• De Janglie, De Unis van BnisseL Hoofd, xL *7g, 480. M.«'«xi3,'{\. -lA, '^I'Mri 
Hist. Gen. Se la Belsiquc, vL c Ji, 516-6 3. ^Coni pate Gioen v. t-n-aw.^ ba^iflM'Bfc,WKr,,"*> 
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make as striking- a demonstration before the eyes of the 
Governor-General, as was practicable under tlie circum- 
stances. The immediate purpose was answered, a tem- 
porary union was formed, but it was impassible that it 
should be permanent where so strong' a dissolvent as the 
Catholic clause had hcen admitted- In the sequel, there- 
fore, the union fell asunder precisely at this fatal tiaw. 
The immediate effect, however, of the " Brussels Union" 
was to rally all lovers of the fatherland and haters of a 
foreign tyranny upon one vital point — the expulsion of 
the strang^er from the land. The foot of the 5paniEh 
soldier should no long;er profane their soiL All men were 
forced to pronounce themselves boldly and unequivocally, 
tn order that the patriots mig")!! stand shoulder to shoul- 
<ier, and the traiitors be held up to infamy. This measure 
was in strict accordance with the advice given more than 
once by the Prince of Orang^e, and was aJmost in literal 
fulfilment of the Compromise, which he had sketched 
Ibefore the arrival of Don John.l 

The deliberations were soon resumed with the new 
•Governor, the scene being- shifted from Luxemburg- to 
Huy.* Hither came a fresh deputation frOtn the States- 
general — many signers of the " Brussels Union " among- 
them — and were received by Don John with stately courtesy. 
They had, however, come, determined to carry matters 
with a high and firm hand, being no longer disposed to 
brook his imperious demeanour, nor to tolerate his 
-dilatory policy. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
courtesy soon changed to bitterness, and that attack and 
recrimination usurped the place of the dignified but empty 
formalities which had cl:aracterized the interviews at 
Luxemburg;. 3 

The envoys, particularly Sweveghem and Champagny, 
■made no concealment of their sentiments towards the 
Spanish soldiery and the Spanish nation, and used a 
freedom of tone and languag^e which the petulant soldier 
had not been accustomed to hear. H^ complained, at the 
outset, that the Netherlanders seemed new-born— that 
instead of bending the knee, they seemed disposed to 
grasp the sceptre. Insolence had taken the place of 
pliancy, and the former slave now applied the chain and 
whip to his master. With such exacerbation of temper at 

1 Avis ia Princft d'Otaaee-, etc., Archivu^ ttc, r. (37, tK^fi, 
■ Bgi, It. 771- 8 Bor, x- 7JI, 773, Tasas, lii. 14& 
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the cOTrmencement of neg;otiations, their progress was 
of necessity stormy and slow.*- 

The envoys now addressed three concise questions to the 
Governor. Was he satisfied that the Ghent Pacification 
contained nothing; conflicting: with the Roman religion and 
the King's authority? If so^ was he wilhng to approve 
that treaty in all its articJes? Was he ready to dismiss 
his troops at once, and by land, the sea voyage being 
liable to too many objections ?2 

Don John answered these three questions- — ^which, in 
reality, were but three forms of a single question—upon 
the same day, the 24th of January. His reply was as 
complex 3.S the demand had been simple. It consisted of 
a proposal in six articles, and a requisition in twenty-One, 
making- in all twenty-seven articles. Substantially he pro- 
posed to dismiss the foreign troops — to effect a general 
pacification of the Netherlands — to govern on the basis 
of the administration in his imperial father's reign— to 
arrange affairs in and with regard to the assembly- 
general as the King should judge to be fitting — to forgive 
and forget past offences — and to release all prisoners. On 
the other hand he required the estates to pay the troops 
before their departure, and to provide ships enough to 
transport them, as the Spaniards did not choose to go by 
land, and as the deputies at Luxemburg had consented to 
their removal by sea. Furthermore, he demanded that 
the states should dismiss their own troops. He required 
ecclesiastical authority to prove the Ghent Pacification not 
prejudicial to the Catholic religion ; legal authority that it 
was not detrimental to his Majesty's supremacy; and an 
oath from the states-general to uphold both points in- 
violably, and to provide for their maintenance in Holland 
and Zeland- He claimed the right to employ about his 
person soldiers and civil functionaries of any nation he 
might ciioose, and he exacted from the states a promise 
to prevent the Prince of Orange from removing his son, 
Count van Burcn, forcibly or fraudulently, from his 
domicile in Spain.^ 

The deputies were naturally indignant at this elaborate 
trifling. They had, in reality, asked him but one ques- 
tioHt and that a simple one — Would he maintain the 

I " AmtriaeTim ncm l>eDibiu jifc iDodcstia modLs s^d \or\s ac fi^tibiu al scrvuia ad 

niun Totuntalciii&die««," clc— TsL'tis. ill. ?4& 
' Boi', X. j?3. 3 ArridcB in Bar. n. 77a, 773. 



treaty of Ghent? Here were twenty-seven articles in 
reply, and yet no answer to that question. They sat up 
all nig^ht, preparing a violent protocol j by which the 
Governor's claims were to be utterly demolished. Early 
in die morning:, they waited upon his Highness, presented 
the document, and at the same time asked him ptaicly, by 
word of mouth, did he or did he not intend to uphold the 
treaty. Thus pressed into a corner in presence of the 
deputies^ the members of the State Council who were in 
attendance fronn Brussels, and the envoys whom the 
Emperor had recently sent to assist at these deliberations, 
the Governor answered, No. He would not and could not 
maintain the treaty, because the Spanish troops were in 
that instrument denounced as rebels, because he would not 
consent to the reltase of Count van Buren — and on account 
of various other reasons not then specified. t Hereupon 
ensued a fierce debate, and all day long the altercation 
lasted, without a result being reached. At ten o*clock in 
the evening, the deputies having previously retired for 
a brief interval, returned with a protest 2 that they were 
not to be held responsible for the termination of the 
proceedings, and that they washed their hands of the 
bloodshed which mig-ht follow the rupture. Upon reading 
this document, Don John fell into a blazing passion. He 
vehemently denounced the deputies as traitors. He swore 
that men who came to him thus prepared with ready-made 
protests in their pockets, were rebels from the commence- 
ment, and had never intended any agreement with him. 
His language and gestures expressed unbounded fury. 
He was weary of their ways, he said. They had better 
look to themselves, for the King would never leave their 
rebellion unpunished. He was ready to draw the sword 
at once — not his own, but his Majesty's, and they might 
be sure that the war which they were thus provoking, 
should be the fiercest ever waged.^ More abusive language 
in ihis strain was uttered, but it was not heard with lamb-- 
like submission, The day had gone by when the deputies 
of the states-general were wont to quail before the wrath 
of vicarious royalty. The fiery words of Don John were 
not oil to troubled waterj but a match to a mine. The 
passions of the deputies exploded in their turn, and 
from hot words they had nearly come to hard blows. 
One of the deputies replied with so much boldness and 

J £■«> jr. 7/a, 77+. B Sec tbc pioLcitULBQX,x. n^, nv ' twi*. it^ 
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vehemence that the Governor, seizing; a heavy silver bell 
which stood on the table, was about to hurl it at the 
offentler's head, when an energetic and providential inter- 
ference on the part of the imperial envoys, prevented 
the unseemly catastrophe.^ 

The day thus unprofitably spent, had now come to its 
close, and the deputies lelt the presence of Don John 
with tempers as inflamed as his own. They were, there- 
fore, soniewhat surprised at being awakened in their beds, 
after midnig^ht, by a certain Father Trigoso, who came 
to them with a conciliatory message from the Governor, 
While they w^ct still rubbing their eyes with sleep and 
astonishment, the Duke of Aerschot, the Bishop of Lieg'e, 
and several councillors of state, entered t!ie room. These 
personages brought the news that Don John had at last 
consented to maintain the Pacification of Ghent, as would 
appear by a note written in his own hand, which was then 
delivered. The billet was eagerly read, but unfortunately 
did not fulfil tlie anticipations which had been excited. 
" [ agree," said Don John, " to approve the peace made 
between the states and the Prince of Orange, on con- 
dition that nothing th^erein may seetn detrimental to the 
authority of his Majesty and the supremacy of the Catholic 
religion, and also with reservation of the points mentioned 
in my last communication. " ^ 

Men who had g'one to bed in a high state of indignation 
were not likely to wahe in much better humour, when 
suddenly aroused in their first nap, to listen to such a 
message as this. It seemed only one piece of trifling the 
more. The deputies had offered satisfactory opinions of 
divines and jurisconsults, as to the two points specified 
which concerned the Ghent treaty. It was natural, there- 
fore, that this vague condition concerning them, the 
determination of which was for the Governor's breast 
atone, should be instantly rejected, and that the envoys 
should return to their disturbed slumbers with an Increase 
of ill-humimir. 

On the morrow, as the envoys^ booted and spurred, 
were upon the point of departure for Brussels, another 
communication was brought to them from Don John.^ 
This time, the language oF the Governor seemed more to 
the purpose. " I agree," said he, *' to maintain the peace 
concluded between the estates and the Prince ot Qt^ti^s:, 
' Tbs^s, SL t4& a BoT, t 77S. ^ \>&*. 
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on condition of receiving: from the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, and from the University of Lou vain, satisfactory 
assurance that the said treaty contains nothing- derogatory 
to the CathoJic relig-ion — and similar assurance from the 
State Council, the Bishop of Liege, and the impend 
envoys, that the treaty is in no wise prejudiciat to the 
authority of his M&jesty," Here seemed, at last, some- 
thing definite. These conditions could be compiled with. 
The assurances required as to the two points had already 
been procured, as the deputies and as Don John welt 
knew. The Pacification of Ghent was, therefore, virtually 
admitted. The deputies waited upon the Governor accord- 
ingfy, and the conversation was amicable. They vainly 
endeavoured, howercr, to obtain his consent to the de- 
parture of the troops by land — the only point then left 
in dispute, Don John, still clinging- to his secret scheme, 
with which the sea vnyag-e of the troops was so closely 
connected, refused to concede. He reproached the envoys, 
on the contrary, with their importunity in making' a fresh 
demand, just as he had conceded the Ghent treaty, upon 
his entire responsibility, and without instructions. Men- 
tally resolving- that this point should still be wrung- from 
the Governor, but not suspecting his secret motives for 
resisting it so strenuously, the deputies took an amicable 
farewell of the Governor, promising- a favourable report 
Upon the proceedings, as soon as they should arrive in 
Brussels.^ 

Don John, having conceded so much, was soon oblifjed 
to concede the whole. The Rmperor Rudolph had lateEy 
succeeded his father, Maximilian.^ The deceased poten- 
tate, whose sentiments on the great subject of religious ' 
toleration were so much in harmony with those enter- 
tained by the Prince of Orang^e, had, on the whole, not- 
withstanding the ties of relationship and considerations 
of pollcyf uniformly befriended the Netherlands, so far 
as words and protestations could g"o, at the court of ^ 
Philip. Active cn-operation, practical assistance, he had ■ 
certainly not rendered. He had unquestionably been too ™ 
much inclined to accomplish the impossibility of assisting 
the states without offending the King — an effort which, 
in the homety language of Hans Jenitz, was " like wishing 
his skin washed without being wet,*' ^ j^g j^gd even inter- 

1 Bpr, I. 775. S The Empeior Majdmlliaft died Dti tht lath of Octo-bct, 1576. 

> " und Kchu nach dem spiichworc, wasdie mir denbdU UDii KacLc our ibn nichi 

BMsr. "—AfA died by Giaen v. Pjtqii., Archives, tic, v. 7^5. 
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posed many obstacles to the free action of tlie Prmce, as 
has been seen in the course of this history, but nevertlie- 
lessj the cause of the Netherlands, of relipfion, and of 
humanity had much to lose by his death. His eldest sOD 
and successor, Rudolph the Second, was an ardent 
Cat-holic, whose relations with a proscribed prince and" 
a reformed population could hardly remain long- in a 
satisfactory state. The new Emperor had, however, re- 
ceived the secret envoys of Orang^e with bounty,! and was 
really desirous of accomplishing the pacification of the 
provinces. His envoys had assisted at all the recent de- 
liberations between the estates and Don John, and their 
vtvid remonstrances removed, at this juncture, the last 
objection on the part of the Governor-General. With & 
secret sig^h, he deferred the darliogf and mysterious hope 
which had lighted him to the Netherlands, and consented 
to the departure of the troops by land.^ 

All obstacles having- been thus removed, the raemorable 
treaty called the Perpetual Edict was sig-ned at Marche 
en Famine on the 12th, and at Brussels on the 17th of 
February, 1577.^ This document, issued In the name of 
the King-, contained nineteen articles. It approved and 
ratified the peace of Ghent, in consideration that the 
prelstes and clerf^y, with the doctors vtrmsque juris of 
LoLivain, had decided that nothing fn that treaty conflicted 
either with the supremacy of the Catholic Church or the 
authority of the King, but, on the contrary, that it 
advanced the interests of both.-* It promised that the 
soldiery should depart " freely, frankly, and without delay, 
by land,^ never to return except in case of forcig"n war " — 
the Spaniards to set forth ■within forty days, the Germans 
and others so soon as arrangements had been made by 
the states-general for their payment. It settled that alF 
prisoners, on both sides, should be released, excepting- the 
Count van Buren, who was to be set free so soon as the 
states-general, having been convoked, the Prince of 
Orani^e should have fulfilled the resolutions to be passed 
by that assembly. It promised the maintenance of atl the 
privileg-es, charters, and constitutions of the Netherlands. 
It required of the states an oath to maintain the Catholitr 

I Ajthivt!, etc., V. 4iS. ' Bct-, it. 786. 

> Bor, n. 78&-7B9. Hwrd, It. 4SS-4H7. Mettrtn, vi f. irT-nj. CBbrern, xL joj, 
goi. Strodn, U. 430^ Bcr and McMren piiblisli the treaty in full, 
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It recorded their agree^ment to disband their 
troops. It settled that Don John should be received 
as Governor-General, immediately upon the departure 
of the Spaniards, Italians, and Burg'undians from the 
provinces.^ 

These were the main provisions of this famous treaty, 
which was confirmed a few weeks afterwards by Philip, 
in a letter addressed to the states of Brabant, and by an 
edict issued at Madrid. 2 It will be seen that everything 
required by the envoys of the states, at the commence- 
ment of their nefjotiationSj had been conceded by Don 
John. They had claimed the departure of the troops, 
either by land or sea. He had resisted the demand a long 
time, but had at last consented to despatch them by sea. 
Their departure by land had then been insisted upon. 
This again he had most reluctantly conceded. The rati- 
fication of the Ghent treaty he had peremptorily refused. 
He had come to the provinces at the instant of Its con-« 
elusion, and had, of course, no instructions on the subject. ■ 
Nevertheless, slowly receding, he had agreed, under cer- 
tain reservations, to accept the treaty. These reservations 
relating to the g'reat points of Catholic and royal supremacy, 
he insisted upon subjecting to his own Judgment alone. 
Again he was overruled. Most unwillingly he agreed to 
accept, instead of his own conscientious conviction, the 
dogmas of the State Council and of the Louvain doctors. 
Not seeing very clearly how a treaty which abolished the M 
edicts of Charles tlie Fiftli and the ordinances of Alva — I 
which removed the relig-ious question in ff oil and and 
Zeland from the King's jurisdiction to that of the states- 
genera! — -which had caused persecution to surcease — ^had 
established toleration — and which, moreover, had con- 
firmed the arch rebel and heretic of all tlie Netherlands 
in the government of the two rebellious and heretic pro- 
vinces as stad holder for the King — not seeing" very 
clearly how such a treaty was "advantageous rather 
than prejudicial to royal absolutism and an exclusive' 
Catholicism," he naturally hesitated at first. 

The Governor had thus disconcerted the Prince ofj 
Orange, not by the firmness of his resistance, but by the 
amplitude of his concessions. The combinations of William 
the Silent were, for an instant, deranged. Had the Prince 
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expected such liberality, he would have placed his demands 
upon a hig^her basis, for it Is rot probable that he con- 
templated or desired a pacification. The Duke of Acrschot 
and the Bishop of Liege in vain essayed to prevail upon 
his deputies at Marche en Famine to sign the ag^reement of 
the 27th January, upon which was founded the Perpetual 
Edict. 1 They refused to do so without consulting- the 
Prince and the estates. Meantime, the other commis- 
sioners forced the affair rapidly forward. The states 
sent a deputation to the Prince to ask his opinion, and 
sig^ned the agreement before it was passible to receive 
his reply. ^ This was to treat him with little courtesy, if 
not absolute]y with bad faith. The Prince was disap- 
pointed and indignant. In truth, as it appeared from all 
his lang^uage and letters, he had no confidence in Don 
John, He believed hfm a consummate hypocrite, and as 
deadly a foe to the Netherlands as the Duke of Alva or 
Philip himself. He had carefully studied twenty-five Inter- 
cepted letters from the Kinjj, the Governor, Jerome de 
Roda, and others, placed recently in his hands by the 
Duke of Aerschot,^ and had found much to confirm 
previous and induce fresh suspicion. Only a few days 
previously to the signature of the treaty, he had also 
intercepted other letters from influential personages, 
Alonzo de Varg:as and others, disclosing^ extensive designs 
to obtain possession of the strong places in the country, 
and then to reduce the land to absolute subjection.'* He 
had assured the estates, therefore, that the deliberate in- 
tention of the Government, throughout the \vhole neg^otla- 
tion, was to deceive, whatever might be the public lan- 
guage of Don John and his agents. He implored them, 
therefore, to hare " pity upon the poor country," and to 
save the people from falling into the trap which was laid 
for them. From first to last he had expressed a deep 
and wise distrust, and justified it by ample proofs. He 
was with reason irritated, therefore, at the haste with 
which the states had concluded the agreement with Don 
John — at the celerity with which, as he afterwards ex- 
pressed it, ' ' they had rushed upon the boar-spear of that 
sanguinary heart." ^ He believed that everything had 

' Eor, X. 7B4, 

> AKhives e[ Crfuregp., V. fi2!|. Bor, i, yqr. Letter of Estates prHdhnd. 
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been signed and sworn by the Governor, ■with the ment 
feservation that such agreements were valid only until 
he should repEnt hav'tng made them. He doubted thi 
^ood faith and the stability of the grand seigniDrs. H 
had never felt confidence in the professions of the tlm 
serving- Aerschot^ nor did he trust even the brave Cham 
pagny, notwithstanding his services at the sack of Ant- 
werp. He was especially indig^nant that provision hai 
been made not for demolishing but for restoring' to ht 
Majesty those hateful citadels, nests of tyranny, by which 
the flourishing- cities of the land were kept in perpetual 
anxiety. Whether in the hands of King, nobles, 01 
magistrates, they were equally odious to him, and he hai 
long since determined that they should be razed to th 
ground. In short, he believed that the estates had thru 
their heads into the lion's mouth, and he foresaw the mo: 
gloomy consequences from the treaty which had just been 
concluded. He believed, to use his own language, " that 
the only difference between Don John and Alva or Re- 
quesens was, that he was younger and more foolish th 
his predecessors, less capable of concealing his veno; 
mare impatient to dip his hands in blood," ^ 

In the Pacification of Ghent, the Prince had achieve 
the price of his life-long labours. He had banded a mass 
of provinces by the ties of a common history, language, 
and customs, into a league against a foreign tyranny. 
He had grappkd Holland and Zeland to their sister 
provinces by a common love for their ancient liberties, 
by a common hatred to a Spanish sotdiery. He had exor- 
cised the evil demon of religious bigotry by \vhich the body 
politic had been possessed so many years; for the Ghent 
treaty, largely interpreted, opened the door to universal 
toleration. In the Perpetual Edict the Prince saw hi; 
work undone. Holland and Zeland were again cut 
adrift from the other fifteen provinces, and \var wouii 
soon be let loose upon that devoted little territory. Th 
article stipulating the maintenance of the Ghent treaty 
he regarded as Idle wind ; the solemn saws of the State 
Council and the quiddities from Louvain being likely t 
prove but slender bulwarks against the returning tide a. 
tyranny. Either it was tacitly intended to tolerate t]li 
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reformed religion, or to hunt it down. To argue that the 
Ghent treaty, loyally interpreted, strengthened ecclesi- 
astical or royal despotism, was to contend that a maniac 
was more dangerous in fetters than when arnned with a 
sword; it was to be blind to the difference between a 
private conventicle and a public scaffold. The Perpetual 
Edict, while affecting- to sustain the treaty, would neces- 
sarily destroy it at a blow, while during the brief interval 
of repose, tyranny would have renewed its youth. Was 
it possible, tJicn, for William of Orange to sustain the 
Perpetual Edict, the compromise with Don John? Ten 
thousand g'hosts from the Lake of Harlem, from the 
famine and plague-stricken streets of Leyden, from the 
smoking' ruins of Antwerp, rose to warn him ag^ainst such 
a composition with a despotism as subtle as it was 
remorseless. 

It was, therefore, not the policy of William of Orange, 
suspecting, as he did, Don John, abhorring- Philip, doubt- 
ing- the NeCherland nobles, confiding only in the mass of 
the citizens, to give his support to the Perpetual Edict. 
He was not the more satisfied because the states had con- 
cluded the arrangement without his sanction, and against 
his express advice,"^ He refused to publish or recognize 
the treaty in Holland and Zeland.^ A few weeks before, 
he had privately laid before the states of Holland and 
Zeland a series of questions, in order to test their temper, 
asking- them, in particular, whether they were prepared to 
undertake a new and sanguinary war for the sake of their 
religion, even although their other privileges should be 
recognised by the new government, and a long and earnest 
debate had ensued, of a satisfactory nature, aUhoug:h no 
positive resolution was passed upon the subject,^ As soon 
as the Perpetual Edict had been signed, the states-general 
had sent to the Prince, requesting his opinion and demand- 
ing his sanction. ■* Orange, jn the name of Holland and 
Zeiand, instantly returned an elaborate answer.^ taking 
grave exceptions to the whole tenor of the edict. He 
complained that the constitution of the land was violated, 
because the ancient prtvileg'e of the states-general to 
assemble at their pleasure, had been invaded, and because 

1 AporiJEi* "J "J Prince d' Orange, p. 5B. 

3 Letter of Piiace of Ocange and the States of Halland, Ji^r, x. 791-7^3' 
* Bor. r, 776, * Bor, *■ JT^ Hoofd, liL J50. 
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the laws of every province were set at nought by the con^ 
tinued imprisonment of Count van Buren, who had com- 
mitted no crime^ and whose detention proved that no man, 
whatever mifjht be promised, could expect security for lite 
or liberty. The ratification of the Ghent treaty, it was 
insisted, was in no wise distinct and categforical, but™ 
was made dependent on a crowd of deceitful subterfug^es.i ■ 
He inveighed bitterly against the stipulation in the edict, 
that the states should pay the wages of the soldiers, whom 
they had just proclaimed to be knaves and rebels, and st M 
whose hands they had suffered such monstrous injuries, f 
He denounced the cowardice which could permit this band 
of hirelings to retire with so much jewelry, merchandize, 
and plate, the result of their robberies. He expressed, 
however, in the name of the two provinces, a willingness 
to sign the edict^ provided the states-general woutd agree 
solemnly beforehand, in case the departure of the 
Spaniards did not take place within the stipulated time, to 
abstain from sll recognition of, or communication with _ 
Don John, and themselves to accomplish the removal offl 
the troops by force of arms. 2 ■ 

Such wag the first and solemn manifesto made by the 
Prince in reply to the Perpetual Edict; the states of Hoi- ■ 
land and Zeland uniting heart and hand in all that he I 
thought, wrote, and said. His private sentiments were in 
strict accordance with the opinions thus publicly recorded. 
" Whatever appearance Don John may assume to the con- M 
trary," wrote the Prince to his brother, " 'tis by no means ■ 
his intention to maintain the Pacification, and less still to 
cause the Spaniards to depart, with whom he keeps up the 
most strict correspondence possible." ^ M 

On the other hand, the Governor was most anxious to f 
conciliate the Prince. He was most earnest to win the 
friendship of the man without whom every attemipt to 
recover Holland and Zeland, and to re-establish royal ■ 
and ecclesiastical tyranny, he knew to be hopeless, " TQiis ■ 
is the pilot,*' wrote Don John to Philip, " who guides the 
bark. He alone can destroy or save it. The greatest J 
obstacles would be removed if he coutd be gained." He ■ 
had proposed, and Philip had approved the proposition, I 
that the Count van Buren should be clothed with his I 

• L«lter of Prince of Orange and lie JlatMtj, Bi;ir,Bbi sup-^"Tijt (en oatalJigkhcid H 
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father's dignities, on condition that the Prince should him- 
self retire into Germany.* It was SOOn evidcntj however, 
that such a proposition would meet with little favour, the 
office of father of his country and protector of her Eiberties 
not being transferable. 

While at Louvain, whither he had gone after the 
publication of the Perpetual Edict, Don John had con- 
ferred with the Duke of Aerschot, and they had decided 
that it would be well to send Doctor Leoninus on a private 
mission to the Prince. Previously to his departure on this 
errand, the learned envoy had therefore a full conversation 
with tiie Governor. He was charg'ed to represent to the 
Prince the dangers to which Don John had exposed him- 
self in coming from Spain to effect the pacification of the 
Netherlands. Leoninus was instructed to g-ive assurance 
that the treaty just concluded should be maintained, that 
the Spaniards should depart, that all other promises should 
be inviolably kept, and that the Governor would take up 
arms against all who should oppose the fulfilment of his 
engagements. He was to r^epresent tliat Don John, in 
proof of his Own fidelity, had placed himself in the power 
of the states. He was to intimate to the Prince that an 
opportunity was now offered him to do the crown a service, 
in recoinpence for which he would obtain, not Only pardon 
for his faults, but the favour of the monarch, and all the 
honours which could be desired ; that by so doing he would 
assure the future prosperity of his family; that Don John 
would be his good friend, and, as such, would do more for 
him than he could imagine,^ The envoy was also to 
impress upon the Prince, that if he persisted in his opposi- 
tion every man's hand would be against him, and the ruin 
of his house inevitable. He was to protest that Don John 
came but to forgive and to forget, to restore the ancient 
government and the ancient prosperity, so that, if it wag 
for those objects the Prince had taken up arms, it was row 
his duty to lay them down, and to do his utmost to main- 
tain peace and the Catholic religion. Finally, the envoy was 
to intimate that if he chose to write to Don John, he mig^ht 
be sure to receive a satisfactory answer. In these pacific 
instructions and friendly expressions, Don John was 
sincere, " The name of your Majesty," said he, plainly, 

1 EkI. ftoBV MS, loiter, x61t of March, tif;, to GftChiid, Prefaite ttj hqL T,ii. Ctfcwsj, 
duLlfi-ump lie Tadt. , p. Ik 
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in giving an account of this mission to the King, '* is as 

much abhorred and despised in the Netherlands as that 
of the Prince of Orang;e is loved and feared. I am nego- 
tiating with him, and giving him every security, for 1 see 
that the establishment of peace, as well as the maintenance 
of the Catholic religion, and the obedience to your Majesty, 
depend now upon him. Things have reached that pass 
that 'tis necessary to make a virtue of necessity. If 
he lend an ear to my proposals, it will be only upon very 
advantageous conditions, but to these it will be necessary 
to submit, rather than to lose everything.^ 

Don John was in earnest; unfortunately he was not 
aware that the Prince was in earnest also. The crusader^ 
who had sunk thirty thousand paynims at a blow, and 
who was dreaming of the Queen of Scotland and the 
throne of England, had not room in his mind to entertain 
the image of a patriot. Royal favours, family prosperity, 
dignities, offices, orders, advantageous conditions, these 
were the baits with which the Governor angled for William 
of Orange. He did not comprehend that attachment to a 
half -drowned land and to a despised religion, could h 
possibly stand in the way of these advantageous con-^ 
dltlons and that brilliant future. He did not imagine that 
the rebel, once assured not only of pardon but of advance- 
ment, couid hesitate to refuse the royal hand thus amicably 
offered. 

The results of the successive missions which he de- 
spatched to the Prince were destined to enlighten hlm.^ 
En the course of the first conversation between Leoninus 
and the Prince at Middetburg, the envoy urged that Don 
John had entered the Netherlands without troops, that he 
had placed himself in the power of the Duke of Aerschot, 
that he had since come to Louvain without any security 
but the promise of tlie citizens and of the students ; ancf 
that all these things proved the sincerity of his intentions. 
He entreated the Prince not to let. slip so favourable gtr^ 
opportunity for placing his house above the reach of evev^^ 
unfavQurahle chance, spoke to him of Marius, Sylia, Julius 
Caesar^ and other promoters of civil wars, and on retiring 

1 " El nOmbi-S y Setvicie de V. M. CttBfl 6bo-nrietLdo y pogo estinwdo ciunCD lemidfi y- 
amado «l del Principe de Orangce," etc— Cadiard, Corresp. de Guiikiimt Ic Tacit., ere. 

"^ Full detail? of cbc misaian of Leatiiniv; arc given in ijje pttfacita Qai^h^td's 3r(I 

volume of the Coircsp. de Gtialljiume It TaciL, pages li»., sqq. TtlAl dial inguJ shed 
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for the day, beg-ged him to think gravely on what he had 
thus suggested, and to pray that God might inspire him 
with good resoliitions. 

Next day, William informed the envoy that, having 
prayed to God for assistance, he was more than ever con- 
vinced of his obligation to lay the whole matter before the 
stateSj whose servant he was. He added, that he could 
not forg^et the deaths of Egmont and Horn, nor the 
manner in which the promise made to the confederate 
nobles by the Duchess of Parma had been violated, nor 
the conduct of the French monarch towards Admirai 
Coiig^ny. He spoke of information which he had received 
from all quarters, from Spain, France, and Italy, that 
there was a determination to make war upon him and upon 
the stales of Holland and Zeiand. He added that they 
were taking their measures in consequence, and that they 
were well aware that a Papal nuncio had arrived in the 
Netherlands, to intrig'iie ag'ainsl them.i In the evening, 
the Prince complained that the estates had been so pre- 
cipitate in concluding' their arrangement with Don Johnu 
He mentioned several articles in the treaty which were 
calculated to excite distrust; dwelling; particularly on the 
engag^ement entered into by the estates to maintain the 
Catholic religion. This article he declareej to be in direct 
contravention to the Ghent treaty, by which this point was 
left to the decision of a future assembly of the estates- 
general. Leoninus essayed, as well as he could, to dispute 
these positions. In their last interview, the Prince per- 
sisted in his intention of laying- the whole matter before 
the states of Holland and Zeiand. Not to do so, he said, 
would be to expose himself to ruin on one side, and on the 
other, to the indig^nation of those who might suspect him 
of betraying them. The envoy begged to be informed if 
any hope could be entertained of a future arrangement. 
Orange replied that he had no expectation of any, but 
advised Doctor Leoninus to be present at Dort when the 
estates should assemble.* 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable result of this mission^ 
Don John did not even yet despair of bending the stubborn 
character of the Prince. He hoped that, if a persona! 
interview between them could be arranged, he should be 
able to remove many causes of suspicion from the mind 
of his adversary. " In such times as these," ^Nl:olt \!wa 
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t Governor to Philip, " we can make no election, nor 
see any remedy to preserve the state from destruction 
save to gain over this maOf who has so much influence 
with the nation. " 1 The Prince had, in truth, the whole 
game in his hands. There was scarcely a living creature 
in Holland and Zeland who was not willing to be bound 
by his decision in every emergency. Throughout the rest 
of the provinces, the mass of the people looked up to him 
with absolute confidence, the clergy and tlie prominent 
nobles respecting and fearing hinij even while they secretly 
attempted to thwart his designs. Possessing dictatorial 
power in two provinces, vast iniluences In the other tiltcen,, 
nothing could be easier for him than to betray his country. 
The time was singularly propitious. The revengeful King I 
was almost on his knees to the denounced rebel. Every- ■ 
thing was proffered : pardon, advancement, power. An 
indefinite vista was opened, " Vou cannot imagine," said _ 
Don John, " how much it will be within my abihty to do ■ 
for you/' What service had the Prince to render in ex- * 
change? A mere nothing. He had but to abandon the 
convictions of a lifetime, and to betray a miUion or two of 
hearts which had trusted him. 

As to the promises made by the Governor to rule the 
country with gentleness, the Prince could not do other- 
wise than commend the intention, even while distrusting 
the fulfilment. In his reply to tlie two letters of Don 
John, he thanked his Highness, with what seemed a grave 
irony, for the benign courtesy and signal honour which he 
had manifested to him, by inviting him so humanely and 
so carefully to a tranquil life, wherein, according to his 
Highness, consisted the perfection of felicity in this mortal 
existence, and by promising him so liberally favour and 
grace.^ He stated, however, with earnestness, that the 
promises in regard to the pacification of the poor Nether- _ 
land people were much more important. He had ever ■ 
respected, he said> beyond all comparison, the welfare ■ 
and security of the public before his own; " having 
always placed his particular interests under his foot, 
even as he was still resolved to do, as long as life should 
endure." ^ 

> Gacbard, CorrespondMice, etc., p. Ik., MS. L«tici of lie i6th orUardi. i$y7. 
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Thus did William of Orang-e receive the private 
advances made by tlie government towards himself. Mean- 
time, Don John of Austria came to LouvaJn.i Until the 
preliminary conditions of the Perpetual Edict had been ful- 
filled, and the Spanish troops sent out of the country, he 
was not to be received as Govern or- General, but it seemed 
Lmbecoming; for him to remain long"er upon the threshold of 
the provinces. He therefore advanced into the heart of tlie 
country, trusting himself without troops to the loyalty of 
the people, and rnanifesting- a show of chivalrous confi- 
dence which he was far from feeling. He was soon sur- 
rounded by courtiers, time-servers, noble ofBce-seekers. 
They who had kept themselves invisible, so long- as the 
issue of a perplexed negotiation seemed doubtful, now 
became obsequious and inevitable as his shadow. One 
grand scJg'nior wanted a reg-iment, another a government, 
a. third a chamberlain's key; all wanted titles, ribbons, 
offices, livery, wages. Don John distributed favours and 
promises with vast liberality. ^ The object with \vhich 
Philip had sent him to the Netherlands, that he might 
conciliate the hearts of its inhabitants by the personal 
graces which he had inherited from his imperial father, 
seemed in a fair way of accOrapfishment, for it was not 
only the venal applause of titled sycophants that he strove 
to merit, but he ming:led gaily and familiarly with all 
classes of citizens. ^ Everywhere his handsome face and 
charming- manner produced their natural effect. He dined 
and supped with the magistrates in the town-house, 
honoured g-eneral banquets of the burg-hers with his 
presence, and was affable and digfnified, witty, fascinating 
and commanding, by turns. At Louvain, the five military 
g'uilds held a solemn festival. The usual invitations were 
sent to the other societies, and to all the martial brother- 
hoods, the country round. Gay and gaudy processions, 
sumptuous banquets, military sports, rapidly succeeded 
each other. Upon the day of the g:reat trial of skill, all 
the high functionaries of the land were, according to 
custom, invited, and the Governor was graciously pleased 
to honour the solemnity with his presence. Great was the 
joy of the multitude when Don John^ complying- with the 
habit of imperial and princely personages in former days, 
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enrolled himself, cross-bow in hand, among the CDiD- 
petttors. Greater still was the enthusiasm, "when the 
conqueror of Lepanta brought down the bird, and was 
proclaimed king of tlie year, antid the tumultuous hilarity 
of the crowd. According^ to custom, tlie captains of the 
gfuiJd suspended a. golden popinjay around the neck of his 
Highness, and placing ibemselves in procession, followed 
him to the great church. Thence, after the custoniary 
religious exercises, the midtitude proceeded to the ban- 
quet, where the health of the new king of the cro£s-botv- 
men was pledged in deep potations.^ Long and loud was 
the merriment of this initiatory festival, to which many 
feasts succeeded during those brief but halcyon days, for 
the good-natured Netherlanders already believed in the 
btessed advent of peace. They did not dream that the war, 
which had been consuming the marrow of their common- 
wealth for ten flaming years, was but in its infancy, and 
that neither they nor their children were destined to see its 
close. 

For the moment, however, all was hilarity at Louvain. 
The Governor, by his engaging deportment, awoke many 
reminiscences of the once popular Emperor. He expressed 
unbounded affection for the commonwealth, and perfect 
confidence in the loyalty of the inliabitants. He promised 
to maintain their liberties, and to restore their prosperity. 
Moreover, he had just hit the popinjay with a skill which 
his Imperial father might have envied, and presided at 
burgher banquets with a grace which Charles could have 
hardly matched. His personal graces, for the moment, 
took the rank of virtues. ''Such were the beauty and 
vivacity of his eyes," says his privy councillor^ Tassrs. 
" that with a single glance he made all hearts his own," ^ 
yet, nevertheless, the predestined victim secretly felt him- 
self the object of a marksman who had no time for painted 
popinjays, but who rarely missed his aim, " The whole 
country is at the devotion of the Prince, and nearly every 
one of its inhabitants;"-^ such was his secret language to 
his royal brother, at the very moment of the exuberant 
manifestations which preceded his own entrance to 
Brussels, 

1 Tassis, ili S57, ^jB. Van Wyn op Wagcnacij vii. 50. ^ 3 Tassii, iv. 316. 

* L«ttet of Don Jolin to Khiligj, April 7, 1^771 in the Hppct^dix. {,0 Che micrctpted 
ktters, DiicoiiTs, Solniiiiet des Jkt5tea CausiM, elc Qui ontCOfiltaiilMla EalbtS-Gcbcniux 
di' pitun-eaic i Mu" tiffcosf CWitT? le Scignr, D, Jehaji d'Austiiije, p. 4.1, Ed, 0- SjlviuS, 
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While the Governor still tarried at Louvain, his 
secretary Escovedo, was busily engagfed in arranging- the 
departure of the Spaniards,^ for, notwiths'tanding; his 
original reluctance and the suspicions of Orang-e, Don 
John loyally intended to keep his promise. He even 
advanced twenty-se^'en tliousand florins towards the 
expense of their removal, ^ but to raise the whole amount 
required lor transportation and arrears, was a difficult 
matter. The estates were slow in providing- the one 
hundred and fifty thousand florins which they had stipu- 
lated to furnish. The King-'s credit, moreover, was at a 
very low ebb. His previous bonds had not been duly 
honoured, and there had even been instances of royal 
repudiation which by no means lig^htened the task of the 
financier, in effecting- the new loans required.^ Escovedo 
was very blunt in his languag-e upon this topic, and both 
Don John and himself urged punctuaJity in all future pay- 
ments. They entreated that the bills drawn in Philip's 
name upon Lombardy bankers, and discounted at a heavy 
rate of interest, by the Fugg^ers of Antwerp, might be duly 
provided for at maturity. " I earnestly beg," said Esco- 
vedo, " that your Majesty will see to the payment of these 
bills, at all events ; ' ' adding-, with amusing' simplicity, 
''' this will be a means of recovering your Majesty's credit, 
and as for my own, I don't care to lose It, small though It 
be." Don John was even more solicitous. '* For the love 
of God, Sire," he wrote, " do not be delinquent now. You 
must reflect upon the necessity of recovering your credit. 
If this receives now the final blow, all will desert your 
Majesty, and the soldiers too will be driven to despera- 
tion."* 

By dint of great diligence on the part of Escovedo, and 
through the confidence reposed in his character, the neces- 
sary funds were raised in the course of a few weeks. 
There was, however, a difficulty among the officers, as to 
the right of commanding the army on the homeward 
march. Don Alonzo de Vargas, as chief of the cavalry, 
was appointed to the post by the Governor, but Valdez, 
Romero, and other veterans indignantly refused to serve 
under one whom they declared their inferior officer. There 
was much altercation and heartburning, and an attempt 

1 Letter -of Escovedo, DiitCatirf SotiitnieT, tic, p. 94, ai]g._ ^ Bat, 1. %cJti,'4£r\.- 

' See the leitcts of E-!cn¥tdo ill ikc ipterccplcd tetters, UMctfflTa^QnwiAci^^lui.^^flis^^'W.^ 
• Letter of Escovedo io [be KinE, 6 Avril, 1577, m X>'i3iO'i»iB ^-^aitvuiix, ^Ji.\Ti. *■»* 
Letter of Hon John ta tbe King, DtsuMtii Sonmiier, tte., p. ■Mi ■Ke^coaii^ 
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was made to compromise the matter by the appointment of 
Count Mansfeld to the chief command. This waSj how- 
ever, qoly adding fuel to the flames. All were dissatisfied 
with the superiority accorded to a foreigner, aiid Alonzo de 
Varg'as, especially offended, addressed most insolent 
language to the Governor.^ Nevertheless, the arrange- 
ment was maintained, and the troops finally took theJr 
departure from the country in the latter days of April.^ 
A vast concourse of citizens witnessed their departure, and 
could hardly believe their eyes, as they saw this incubus 
at last rolling- off, by which the land had so many years 
been crushed. ^ Their joy, although extravagant, was, 
however, limited by the reflection that ten thousand Ger- 
mans still remained in the provinces, attached to the royal 
service, and that there was even y^t a possibility that the 
departure of the Spaniards was a feint. Jn truth, 
Escovedo, although seconding the orders of Don John, to 
procure the rernoval of these troops, did not scruple to 
express his regret to the King, and his doubts as to the 
result. He had been ever in hopes that an excuse might 
be found in the condition of affairs in France, to justify the 
retention of the forces near that frontier. He assured the 
King that he felt very doubtful as to what turn matters 
might take, after the soldiers were gone, seeing the great 
unruliness which even their presence had been insufficient 
to check.* He had hoped that they might be retained in 
the neighbourhood, ready to seize the islands at the first 
opportunity. " For my part," he wrote, " I care nothing 
for the occupation of places within the interior, but the 
islands must be secured. To do this," he continued, with 
a deceitful allusion to the secret projects of Don John, " is 
in my opinion, more difficult than to effect the scheme 
upon England. If the one were accomplished, the other 
would be easily enough managed, and would require but 
moderate means- Let not your Majesty suppose that I 
say this as favouring the plan of Don John, for this I put 
entirely behind me," ^ 

' Btir, «. B07, Hoofd, xii. 4^3, H Ihid. Ibid,, 4q6. Strada, Ix, 4-)3, 

S Among l]l= inapy wittkiiin.! perpetrated upoD iLia HSCCaaMj Che foItowinE speciinen \ 
may be ibought woith prescndnE ■" 

Boedca gEru Abut : cur ploras Gelsii:^ ! Aicam 
A quod in O noD al lilera vctsa qtieror'' 

Bor, X. Eoj, Husofd, lil 458. 
* l*dtf of Etewtda to Ibe King, 6 Abifl. 1577, in Discours Soaienii^, «&. p. ifl. 

' Z^aer ofE^oiy-cdp, 9 Apiil, 1377, DEscoura SDmnucr, p. 50. 
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Notwithstanding" these suspicions on the part of the 
people, this reluctance on the part of the government, the 
troops readily took up their line of march, and never 
paused till they reached Lombardy,l Don John wrote 
repeatedly to the King", warmly urg-ing the claims of these 
veterans, and of their distinguished officers^ Romero, 
Avila, Valdczj Montesdocca, Verdug^o, Mondragon, and 
others, to his bountiful consideration. They had departed 
in very ill-humour, not having received any recompence 
for their long and arduous services. Certainly, if un- 
flinching enduranccj desperate valour, and congenial 
cruelty, could atone in the monarch's eyes for the mutiny, 
which had at last compelled their withdrawal, then were 
these labourers worthy of their hire, Don John had paci- 
fied them by assurances that they should receive adequate 
rewards on their arrival in Lombardy, and had urged the 
full satisfaction of their claims and his promises in the 
strongest lang'uage. Although Don Alonzo de Vargas 
had abused him "with fiying colours," ^ as he expressed 
himself, yet he hastened to intercede for him with the 
King in the most affectionate terms. " His impatience 
has not surprised me," said the Governor, "although I 
regret that he has been offended, for I love and esteem 
him much. He has served many years with great distinc- 
tion, and I can certify that his character for purity and 
religion is something extraordinary."^ 

The first scene in the withdrawal of the troops had 
been the evacuation of the citadel of Antwerp, and tt had 
been decided that the command of this most important 
fortress should be conferred Upon the Duke of Aerschot.* 
His claims as commander-in^chteff under the authority of 
the State Council, and as chief of the Catholic nobility, 
could hardly be passed over, yet he was a man whom 
neither party trusted. He was too visibly governed by 
interested motives. Arrogant where he felt secure of his 
own, or doubtful as to another's position, he could be 
supple and cringing when the relations changed. He 
refused an interview with William of Orange before con- 
sulting with Don John, and solicited one afterwards when 
he found that every effort was to be made to conciliate 

> Merdom, xvi. 13S. Van d. Vyndrt, it. tjj. Strada, ix. 433- 

3 Letler of Don John tO ihe Kine, 7 Ahr!l, 15^7, in DlSCOUn Sommier, p. jg, apfcnduc. 
— " V i|ucX?.><B ten ^ It^^^tier:^ <lc5plvgftd^ de aiL" ' l^n^ 

* BOTf I. B05. Cabrsn, xi, 9117. MeMTcn, vL iiq. 
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the Prince. 1 He was insolent to the Governor -General 
himself in Februan', and respcctfuJ in March. He usurped 
tiie first place in the church)^ before Don John had been 
acknowiedped Govemorj and was the first to go forth to 
welcome him after the matter had been arrapg:ed. He 
made a scene of virtuous indignation in the State Council,^ 
because be was accused of place-hunting, but was dili- 
gent to secure an ofSce of the highest dignity which the 
Governor could bestow. Whatever may have been his 
merits, it is certain that he inspired confidence neither in 
the adherents of the Kingf nor of the Prince; while he by 
turns professed the warmest regard both to one party and 
the other. Spaniards and patriots, Protestants and 
Catholics, suspected the man at the same moment, and 
ever attributed to his conduct a meaning' which was the 
reverse of the apparent,* Such is often the judgement 
passed upon those who fish in troubled waters only to fill 
their own nets. 

The Duke, however, was appointed governor of the 
citadel. Sancho d'Avilaj, the former constable, refused, 
with Castilian haughtiness, to surrender the place to his 
successor, but appointed his lieutenant, Martin d'Oyo, to 
perform that ceremony. ^ Escovedo, standing upon the 
drawbridge with Aerschot, administered the oath: "I, 
Philip, Duke of Aerschot," said the new constable, 
" solemnly swear to hold this castle for the King, and for 
no others." To which Escovedo added, " God help you, 
with ail his angels, if you keep your oath; if not, may 
the devil carry you away, body and soul. " The few 
by-standers cried Amen; and with this hasty ceremony, the 
keys were delivered, the prisoners, Egmont, Capres, 
Goignies, and others, liberated, and the Spaniards ordered 
to inarch forth. ^ 

1 Gachari], Conapcirilaiicc do Guillnume |e Tacit,, iij.. Preface, p. Iv, and note Bi 

* Taisis, ILL bji,— Compare Van A. VjriGkl, ii. ssS. 
" Archives et Correm&ntluBcc, vi. 661 

* Ibid., vi. 66, 67. — Compare Itittr of Escovedo, Djaosun Sommin, p. 13, appeudia 
' Bor, X. 805, Melereti, vi iig. Hoord, xil ^54, Cnbrera, ri, 507. 
J Bar, MeUrui, Hi>ckR3, ubi sup. Mcndgza, «vi. 335, 3?^ Cabrera, xi. 908. 
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Peter Pania executed, for heregy — Three partiea in the Ne3berUiid^*--D;5si^ul^^()D^f 

Con J9I1P — Hfs diead arcaptuie. 

As already narrated, the soldiery had retired definitely 
from the country at the end of April, after which Don 
John made his triumphal entrance into Brussels on the 
ist of May. It was long since so festive a May-day had 
gladdened the hearts of Brabant. So much holiday mag- 
nificence had not been seen in the Netherlands for years. 
A solemn procession of burghers, preceded by six thou- 
sand troops, and garnished by the free companies of archers 
and musketeers, in their picturesque costmncs, escorted 
the young- prince along the streets of the capital. Don 
John was on horseback, wrapped in a long green cloak, 
riding between the Bishop of Ltege and the Papal nuncio.^ _ 
He passed beneath countless triumphal arches. Banners ■ 
waved before him, on which the battle of Lepanto, and ■ 
other striking scenes in his life, were emblazoned* Min- 
strels sang verses, poets recited odes^ rhetoric clubs 
enacted fantastic dramas in his honour, as he rode along. 
Young virgins crowned him with laurets. Fair women 
innumerable were clustered at every window, roof, and 
balcony, their bright robes floating like summer clouds 
above him. "Softly from those !ove!y clouds," says a 
gallant chronicler, " descended the gentle rain of 
flowers. "2 The proceedings began with the church and 
ended with the banquet, the day was propitious, the 
populace pleased, and after a brilliant festival, Don John 
of Austria saw himself Governor-General of the provinces. 
Three days afterwards, the customary oaths, to be kept 
with the customary conscientiousness, were rendered at 

1 Dor, T. til. Meleren, vT. too. Hi^rd, xH. ?io, iqij. Tan d. Vimtkc, Li. S33. 
Sttada, ix. ^3.3. Leltire de Bai'lheltmL I-iehntt (avocat ct IkqIIL KJnJral dc TournayJ, 3me 
Mail 1577- — EslBTil ?1 Sr- Dom Jean affubl* d'un manttau 3e dmp d4 CuleTir verd," 
etc. The DnVe of Aerschot was magnilioenl as usual—" Veetu d'un cnllM de rtlanTa 
roug-f fremo-isy bradi d'dt," fCc, etc — ISiid,, apud Gachard, Documtma iQiditSCgnprtHUrt 
rUi£l(>it« d« ];i Bcleill'«(ETuie3lcs, 183^), i, 363-36^. 

3 "Eea lieByke reeghcn uit lou heU'Ste w&llLeti." — H.Qa1&, im, ^^». 
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the town-house,^ and for a brief moment all seemed 
smiling; and serene. 

There was a reverse to the picture. In trutli, no 
language can describe the hatred which Don John enter- 
tained for the Netherlands and aJl the inhabitants. He 
had come to the country only as a stcppinfj-stone to the 
English throne, and he never spoke, in bis private letters, 
of the provinces or the people but in terms of abhorrence. 
He was in a " Babylon of disgust," in a "hell," sur- 
rounded by "drunkards," "wine-skins," "scoundrels/' 
and the like. From the moment of his arrival he had 
strained every nerve to retain the Spanish troops, and 
to send them away by sea when it should be no longer 
feasibEe to keep them. EscOvedo ishared In the sentiments 
and entered fuUy into the schemes of his chief. The plot, 
the secret enterprise, was the great cause of the advent 
of Doii John in the cncongfenial clime of Flanders. It had 
been, therefore, highly important> in his estimation, to 
set, as soon as possible, about the accomplLshment of this _ 
important business. He accordingly entered into corre- ■ 
spondence wltli Antonio Perez, the Kind's most confiden- ' 
rial Secretary of State at that period. That the Governor 
was plotting no treason is sufficiently obvious from the 
context of his letters. At the same time, with the ex- 
pansiveness of his character, when he was dealing with 
One whom lie deemed his close and trusty friend, he occa- 
sionahy made use of expressions which might be made to 
seem equivocaJ. This was still more tlie case with poor 
Escovedo. Devoted to his master, and depending most 
implicitly upon the honour of Perezj he indulged in 
language which might be tortured into a still more suspi- 
cious shape, when the devilish arts of Perez and the uni- 
versal distrust of Philip were tending steadily to that end. 
For Perez — on the whole, the boldest, deepest, and most 
unscrupulous villain in that pit of duplicity, the Spanish 
Court — was engaged at that moment with Philip, in a plot 
to draw from Don John and Escovedo, by means of this 
correspondence, the proofs of a treason whlcll the King 
and minister both desired to find. The letters from Spain 
were written with this view—those from Flanders were 
interpreted to that end. Every confidential letter received 
by Perez was irmncdlately laid by him before the King, 
every letter which the artful demon wrote was filled with 

' DcTf X. Sia. Mmcko., yi. !«& 
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hints as to the dang:er of the King''s learning the existence 
o£ the correspondence, and with promises of profound 
secrecy upon his own part, and was then immediately 
placed tn Philip's hands, to receive his comments and 
criticisms, before being- copied and despatched to the 
Netherlands. 1 The minister was playing" a bold, murder- 
ous, and treacherous game, and played it in a masterly 
manner. Escovedo was lured to his destruction, Don 
John was made to fret his heart away, and Philip — more 
deceived than all — was betrayed in what he considered his 
affectionSj and made the mere tool of a man as fatse as 
himself and infinitely more accomplished. 

Almost immediately after the arrival of Don John in the 
Netherlands, he had beg^un to express the gfreatest impa- 
tience for Escovedo, who had not been able to accompany 
his master upon his journey, but without whose assistance 
the Governor could accomplish none of his undertakings. 
" Being- a man, not an angelj I cannot do all which I ha\'e 
to do/' said he to Perez, "without a sing-le person in 
whom I can confide." ^ He protested that he could do no 
more than he was then doing. He went to bed at twelve 
and rose at seven, without having an hour in the day in 
which to take his food regularly; in consequence of all 
which he had already had three fevers. He was plunged 
into a world of distrust. Every man suspected him, and 
he had himself no confidence in a single individual 
throughout that whole Babylon of disgustSi He observed 
to Perez that he was at liberty to show his letters to the 
King, or to read them in the council, as he meant always 
to speak the truth in whatever he should write. He was 
sure that Perez would do all for the best; and there is 
something touching in these expressions of an honest pur- 
pose towards Philip, and of generous confidence in Perez, 
while the two were thus artfully attempting to inveigle 
him into daniaging revelations. The Nethcrlanders cer- 
tainly had small cause to love or Crust their new Governor, 
who very sincerely detested and suspected them, but Philip 
had little reason to complain of his brother. " Tell me If 

' Many oClhese letters STB contained in a very 'aJuatle MS. collKtiQn lieloaging to 
the f'Cryal Isbia-ry at th-a Ha^uc, and entitled '* CarCA^ ^ijVl Scfior Oon Jtian Ai Austria y 
el Secrelario Joan de Escobedo, d^cifradas, escriliieraH a S\i, Mag- y Antonio Peiei, 
itc^c FliLnilt^."' Il ii pmbnble th;ii these co-pics were made by llie aireciion of Perei 
him^lf, when aWiged [ft dcpMit (h-n oti^iiali heFare the ju-dga of Arsgaa. — VWe 
Cachard, Notice sur uo MoiiaKrii de la Uibliathig'ue Roy»le de la H4.i^i •;v;-< %>^>:V. 
Qctn. Ro7i Kiii. _. 

9 Cartas del Stflor Don / d"Aiistria y el Se&OC ElKabBdo.TA^-.t- i.-^, "■ "^*^-' '^^''^ 



my letters are read in council, and what his Majesty says 
about them," he wrote; " and, above all, send money. I 
am driven to desperation at finding* myself sofd to this 
people, utterly unprovided as I am, and knowing" the slow 
manner in which all affairs arc conducted in Spain." ' 

He informed the Kint^ that there was but one man in 
the Netlierlands, and that he was called the Prince of 
Orang:c. To him everything; was communicated, with him 
everything* was nepotiattd, opinions expressed by him were 
implicitly followed* Tlie Governor vividly described the 
misgivings with which he had placed himself in the power 
of the stales by going' to Louvain, and the reluctance with 
which he had consented to send away the troops. After 
tilts concession, he complained that the insoknce of the 
states had increased. " They think that they can do and 
undo what they like, now that I am at their nnercy," he 
wrote to Philip, " Nevertheless, I do what you command 
without regarding that J am Sold, and that I &m in great 
dangler of losing my libertyj a loss which I dread more 
than anythinij in the world, for I wish to remain justified 
before God and man." 3 He expressed, however, no hopes 
as to the result. Disrespect and rudeness could be pushed 
no further than it had already gone, while the Prince of 
Orange, the actvial g^overnor of the country, considered 
his own preservation dependent upon maintaining" things 
as they then were. Don John, therefore, advised the King 
steadily to make preparations for " a rude and terrible 
war," 3 which was not to be avoided, save by a miracle, 
and which ought not to find hitn in this unprepared state. 
He protested that it was impossible to exag'gerate the 
boldness which the people felt at seeing- him thus defence- 
less, "They say publicly," he continued, "that your 
!Majesty is not to be feared, not being capable of carrying 
on a war, and having consumed and exhausted every 
resource- One of the greatest injuries ever Inflicted upon 
us was by Marquis Havre, who, after his return from 
Spain, went about publishing everywhere the poverty 
of the royal exchequer. This has emboldened them to 
rise, for ihey believed that, whatever the disposition, there 
is no strength to chastise them. They see a proof of 
the correctness of their reasoning in the absence of 

1 (^TtBF del Selior Don J. d'Aujina y d Sriior Escobedn, MS. F. 1-4. 91 Kc, tsjfS, 
y CifiAsdcl S, Dim fuan, rtc, MSn f. 4-i»j ajiin., 1577 
' " Un» cnida y teriiilg eutnra." — Ibii, 
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new levies, and m the heavy arrearag-es due to the old 
troops,* 

He protested that he desired, at least, to be equal to 
the enemy, without asking*, as others had usually done, 
for double the amount of the hostik force. He gave a 
g-lance at the foreIg;n complications of the Netherlands, 
telling Philip that the estates were intrig^uing both with 
France and England. The English envoy had expressed 
much uneasiness at the possible departure of the Spanish 
troops from the Netherlands by sea, coupling- it with a 
probable attempt to liberate the Queen of Scots, Don 
John, who had come to the provinces for no other pur- 
pose, and whose soul had been full of that romantic- 
schemCj of course stoutly denied and ridiculed the idea. 
'* Such notions," he had said to the envoy, " were sub- 
jects for laughter. If the troops were removed from the 
country, it was to strengthen his Majesty's force in the 
Levant." 2 Mr. Rogers, much comforted, had expressed 
the warm friendship which Elizabeth entertained both for 
his Majesty and his Majesty's representative; protesta- 
tions which could hardly seem very sincere, after the 
series of attempts at the Queen's life, undertaken 90 
recently by his Majesty and his Majesty's former repre- 
Bentative. Nevertheless, Don John had responded with 
great cordiality, had begg^ed for Elizabeth's portrait, and 
had expressed the intention, if affairs went as he hoped, 
to go privately to England for the purpose of kissing her 
royal hand.* Don John further informed the King, upon 
the envoy's authority, that Elizabeth had refused assist- 
ance to the estates, saying, if she Stirred it would be to 
render aid to Philip, especially if France should meddle 
in the matter. As to France, the Governor advised Phjlip 
to hold out hopes to Alen^on of espousing the Infanta, 
but by no means ever to fulfil such a promise, as tlie 
Duke, " besides being the shield of heretics, was UQ- 
scrupulously addicted to infamous vices."* 

A month later, Escovcdo described the downfall of Don 
John's hopes and his own in dismal language. " You 
are aware," he wrote to Pere?, " that a throne — a chair 

' Cmtaj Jd S. Pun Jvan, ew., MS,, I. 4-''^, " J^J" 1 ts^?. ' Ibid. 

1 " y yo Eompedirle eti rf,ira.M y diciendii giLc sj las coBtaa, ■)<; aqul ronuas^ 

BSsieDtci came espErava, hblia privli^ameatE a lieiar ]> Iss iiiaKai." — Ibid. Upon tHU 
paMia!;e in Wir broihiu's lEitei, Philip nuido \hi! puliy ajuiotAtigiti, " Miurba d^iirjiie *iio i 
thai was aayine a g'ood deai." — Ibid. 

• "Pqiquede Bias de str cslt el e^cuilo lie Um liKCSWi 50, tlKOft «(AisAiv&£> 14«^ «»><»» 
«»RMpdedel peeado a'i{&ni.a,"—\h\d. 
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with a canopy — is our intention and our appetite, and alt 
the rest is good for nothing-. Having failed in our scheme, 
we are desperate and like madmen. All is now weariness 
and death." ' Having- expressed himself in such despond- 
ing accents, he continuedj a few days afterwards, in the 
same lugubrious vein, " I am ready to hang myself," 
said he, *' and I would have done it already, if it were 
not for keeping myself as executioner for those who have 
done us so much harm. Ah, Sefior Actonio Perez t" he 
added, ' ' what terrible pertinacity have those devils 
shown in malting us give up our plot. It seems as though 
hell were opened and had sent forth heaps of demons to 
oppose our schemes. " ^ After these vigocous ejaculations 
he proceeded to inform his friend that the English envoy 
and the estates, governed by the Prince of Orange, in 
whose power were the much-coveted ships, had prevented 
the departure of the troops by sea. "These devils com- 
plain of the expense," said he; " but we would willingly 
swallow the cost if we could only get the ships." He 
then described Don John as so cast down by his disap- 
pointment as to be fit for nothing, and most desirous of 
quitting the Netherlands as soon as possible. He had do 
disposition to govern these wine-skins. ^ Any one who 
ruled m the provinces was obliged to do exactly what 
ley ordered him to do* Such rule was not to the taste 
Don Jolin. Without any comparison, a woman would 
nsvver the purpose better than any man, and Escovedo 
accordingly suggested the Empress Dowager, or Madame 
de Parma, or even Madame de Lorraine. He further 
recommended that the Spanish troops, thus forced to 
leave the Netherlands by land, should be employed against 
Alie heretics in France. This would be a salvo for the 
disgrace of removing them.* "It would be read in 
4iistory." continued the secretary, " that the troops went 
■to France Iri order to render assistance in a great relig-i- 
oUB necessity; while, at the same time^ they will be on 
hand to chastise these drunkards, if necessary.^ To have 

1 CartBj, Pit, MS., f. 13, 3 Kcb., 1S77. — " Vin se jiicvcngo. 7 crca que silla y corlioa e^ 
niiaua inienCQ y ApetUo, y que lod« li> cknio.^ es ympKitwia y que abisudaGe ca.ydo la 
unfa (td <Lg,Lle1 nilp* Eon kqual estamos desperadoi y coma locos ; lodo a it set cansando 
y rmwttff, 

* CnrUa, etc., M.S., f. 11-16,7 Feb., i£77. — "EstoypoiBaTcarnte, TalohabiAhecbodno 
ma niudftM piFBi vrrdiigcF de auien tnnto mal nss bace. A I SeSor Antonio Vtiftt y qu^ 
pepiimwi* y lerrihilidiul a sido la desoa demoniDs en quitarnos nucitra traca: el yndemo 
Mrece que ee& abierto y que ?ntiian il« nllJ g«nKs a montones !) «ste efefg, 

* " V pa™ goUcrnat Mtos cucrcn (talmence va ^a quitrt"— Ibid. 

* ptrtBt, tic, MS-, f- t3~i6, 7 P«b., 1577. 

-, ' "Vtaoilefiser^iA fstf df rp/renar esios borrochos." — tbtd. 
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the troops in France is almost as well as to keep theni ■ 
here." He begged to be forgiven if he spoke incoherently. ■ 
'Twas no wonder that he should do so, for his reason 
had been disordered by the blow which had been received. 
As for Don Johoj he was dying to leave the country, and 
although the force was small for so great a gfeneral, 
yet it would be well for him to lead these troops to 
France in person. *' It would sound well in history," 
said poor Escovedoj who always thought of posterity, 
without ever dreaming' that his own private letters would 
be destined, after three centuries, to comment and earnest 
investigation; *' It would sound well in history, that Don 
John went to restore the French kingdom and to extirpate 
heretics, with six thousand foot and two thousand horse. 
'Tts a better employment, too, than to govern such vile 
creatures as these. " ^ 

If, however, all their plans should fail, the secretary 
sug^gested to his friend Antonio, that he must see and 
make courtiers of them. He suggested that a strong 
administration might be formed in Spain, with Don John, 
the Marquis de Los Velez, and the Duke of Sesa. '^ With 
such chiefs, and with Anthony and John ^ for acolytes," ■ 
he was of opinion that much good work might be done, m 
and that Don John might become "the staff for his 
Majesty's old age."^ He implored Perez, in the most 
urgent language, to procure Philip's consent that his 
brother should leave the provinces, "Otherwise," said ■ 
he, " we shall see the destruction o£ the friend whom we ■ 
so much love I He will become seriously ill, and if so, " 
good right to him!* His body is too delicate." Esco- 
vedo protested that he would rather die himself. " In 
the catastrophe of Don John's death," he continued, 
'* adieu the court, adieu the world 1" He would Incon- 
tinently bury himself among the mountains of San Sebas- 
tian, "preferring to dwell among wild animals than 
among courtiers.*' Escovedo accordingly, nCt urged by 
the most disinterested motives certainly, but with as warm 
a friendship for his master as princes usually inspire, 
proceeded to urge upon Pere^ the necessity of aiding the 
man who was able to help them. The first step was to 

I "Se olgarl masiJewrvit en enoque do en goVLEnio de cod nunjenle."— Cartas, eCc, 
WS-. r, la-i*, 7Fb1)., 1577' 
s vis. John nf Estavedo luid Antony Perei- 

» "El tuiculapoTsubcjre*."'— Cart!!, etc , MS. , f. la-T*, 7 ^ «1b, , \vn ■ „ . 

• "V ei dceyfrpM can d^licado EtQ«lo»inq dwajriQi'tiia.fcVicraaTioL^aar-— vwa- 
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fjet liim out of the Netherlands. That was his constant 
thought, by day and night. As it would hardly be desir- 
able for him to go alone, it seemed proper that Escovedo 
should, upon some pretext, be first sent to Spain. Such 

a pretext would be easily found, because, as Don John 
had accepted the g'overnment, *' it would be necessary for 
him to do all which the rascals bade him." * After these 
minute statements, the secretary warned his correspond- 
ent of the necessity of secrecy, adding that he especially 
feared " all tlie court ladies, great and small, but that 
he in everything confided entirely in PereB," 

Nearly at the same time, Don John wrote to Pere^ in a 
similar tone. " Ah, Senor Antonio," he exclaimed, " how 
certain is my disgrace and my misfortune. Ruined is our 
enterprise, after so much labour and such skilful manage- 
ment." -^ He was to have commenced the work with the 
very Spanish soldiers who were now to be sent off by 
land, and be had nothinfj- for it but to let them ^o, or to 
come to an Open rupture with the stales, "The last, 
his conscience, his duty, and the time, afike forbade.*'^ 
He was therefore oblig-ed to submit to the min of his 
plans, and "could ihink nf nothings save to turn hermit, 
a condition in which a man's labours, being spiritual, 
mig-ht not be entirely in vain."* He was so overwhelmed 
by the blow, he said, that he was constantly thinking- of an 
anchorite's life. That which he had been leading- had 
become intolerable. He was not fitted for the people of 
the Nethcrhmcls, nor they for him. Rather than stay 
long-cr than was nccessftry in order to appoint his suc- 
cessor, there was no resolution he mjg-ht not take, even 
to Inaviiifj cvcrythirpT and coming' upon them when they 
lensf expected him, althoufjh he were to receive a bloody 
punishment in consequence. He, too, su^^eslecl the Em- 
press, who had all the qualities which he lacked himself, 
or Madame dc Parma, or Madame de Lorraine, as each 
of them was more fit to ii;-overn the provinces than he pre- 
tended to be. " The people," said he, plainly, " nre be- 
ginning to ahhor me, and I abhor them already." ^ He 

1 " PorquB r«eehido p1 ^dbiemoBdcaoccIoqigelcaccniKjareQ estoe'bcna^as."— CarUu, 
etc. MS., L 17-16, J Feb., tiij. 

* Ibid., 115 pet,, ii77, r. 16-1S. — "A, SeHor Anionin y cuan cictto e^ die mi desgracia y 
desdicha— U qiLiebra. ds noi^lro duignia ims Diiiy tnilni|a,dD y bien finido que se tenia." 

a Ihid. 

* " Plies no si en qiie pciisnr sino en una hcrftiita y daiiiflB igosers en vaoa la que el 
Anmhiv tralatja seooa el sipirita." — Ibid, 

' "^ar !o que me ifipic^an aitofrcccr y por lo qi;e yo Its abMTcsC'O."— lUfl. 
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entreated Perez to get him out of the country by fair 
means or fouJ, "per fas nut per nefas." ^ His frieods 
oug^ht to procure his liberation, if they wished to save him 
from the sin of disobedience, and even of infamy. He ex- 
pressed the most unbounded i;onfidence in tlie honour of 
his correspondent ^ adding that if nothing else could pro- 
cure his release, the letter might be shown to the King. 
In general, the Governor was always willing' that Perez 
should make what chacg^es he thoug^ht advisable in the 
letters for his Majesty, altering or softening whatever 
seemed crude or harsh, provided always the main point — 
that of procuring' his recail— were steadily kept in view. 
" In this," said the Governor, vehemently, "my life, my 
honour, and my soul are all at stake : for as to the two 
first, i shall forfeit them both certainly, and, in my des- 
perate condition, I shall run great risk of losing" the 
last. "2 

On the other hand, Perez v/as profuse In his professions 
of friendship both to Don John and to Escovedo ; dilating 
in aJI his letters upon the difficulty oi approaching- the 
King upon the subject of his brother's recall, but giving 
occasional information that an incidental hint had been 
T'sntured which might not remain without effect. All these 
letters were, however, laid before Philip, for his approval, 
before being despatched, and the whole subject thoroughly 
and perpetually discussed between them, about which 
Perez pretended that he hardly dared breathe a syllable to 
his Majesty. He had done what he could, he said, while 
reading*, piece by piece, to the King-, during a tit of the 
gout, the official despatches from the Netherlands, to 
insinuate such of the arguments used by the Governor and 
Escovedo as might seem admissible, but it rvas soon 
obvious that no impression could be made upon the royal 
mind. Perez did not urge the matter, therefore, "be- 
cause," said he, " if the King^ should suspect that we had 
any other object than his interests, loc shouhl all be JosiC."^ 
Every effort should be made by Don John and all his 
friends to secure his Majesty's entire confidence, since by 
that course more progress would be made In tlieir secret j 
plans, than by proceedings concerning which the Governor j 
wrote "with such fury and anxiety of heart."* Perez] 

1 Cartaa, «o., MS., iC F«b„ t577= f- 'S-iS, _ ] 

^ IblJ,, I ^I^^a^l, 15771 '■ '^ 'P- — "Que en baictrlo mp vala vfdJB jr onti. y Hlma,^tnp«^ 

ioA dofl pniDEr&&parLesp«rder4 cicHO— -^V ta LcfCcra.de ■p^QAT*^e:»AQ^¥™^*''^'l^^'*■^'^J*'^ 

* Ibid., t. Bo-a*. * Ibid.. — "C.milaMalaiSa*jciw^!SateaK4*sm^ 1 
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warned his correspondent, therefore, most solemnly, 
ag-ainst the danger of *' striking^ the blow without hitting 
the mark," and tried to persuade him that his best in- 
terests required him to protract his residence in the pro- 
vinces for a longer period. He informed Don John that 
his disappointment as to the English scheme had met with 
the warmest sympathy of the King-, who had wished his 
brothec leuccess. " I have sold to him, at as high a 
price as I could," said Perez, "the magnanimity with 
which your Highness had sacrificed, on that occasion, a 
private object to his service," ^ 

The minister held the same language, when writing, in 
a still more intimate and expansive style, to Escovedo. 
" We must avoid, by a thousand leag^ueSt the possibility 
of the King's thinking us influenced by private motives," 
he observed; "for we know the King and the delicacy 
of these matters. The only way to gain the good-will 
of the man is carefully to accommodate ourselves to his 
tastes, and to have the appearance of being occupied solely 
with his interests, "3 The letter, like all the rest, being 
submitted to "the man " In question before being sent, 
was underlined by him at this paragraph, and furnished 
with the following annotation: — "but you must enlarge 
upon the passage which ! have marked — say more, even 
if you axe obliged to copy the letter, In order that we 
may see the nature of the reply.^' ^ 

In another letter to Escovedo, Perez enlarged upon the 
impropriety, tHic impossibility of Don John's leaving the 
Netherlands at that time. The King was so resolute upon 
that point, he said, that 'twas out of the question to 
suggest the matter. "We should, by so doing, only 
lose all credit with him In other thmgs. You know what 
a terrible tnan he is ; If he should once suspect us of 
having a private end in view, we should entirely miss our 
mark."* Especially the secretary was made acquainted 
with the enormous error which would be committed by 

I "Su Mag. ha rajmifcstada gmn dweo dc que se hubieia podicSo. executaj: *n usta 
oecasioR ; yy^ '^ ^^ vendida quan caio lie Kavido c1 aber pQspuc&Lo Y. A, sa particuUi' 
scrvicio.'* — Cartas, elc., MS-j :jq— 94,4. 

' Cartot, ?tc-, MS., f. g\-^y.—" _Me paitqt unf heraos dthuir mit tegiias de quepiense 
el rey que iralainos lan tl<!jiiopo5iio Be lo que locaiQl Senur Don Jubji ^— pues cono- 
trmtji al rey y curaii dcItCiidaS niatrriaS <k Mtado son filns, piles pot tl mBmo iSlso do aos 
fuUA nn4Q y *i i^ijuna ^ra ^aiutr tst* horuhrt ta •oolimimi co a dc ftgt sioo (T^tgf &o1a- 
mente <de xoi neEni:io v accnn')o4alle !o5 matins y l.os negci'riaa a en gmio." 

b " Mas Q& avLadea ^c olargar cti 1o que ^o rayo- UccLcl ina5 auni^uE 5c c&pic la carta, 
para ver c! ttcimo de la tcsp'iesU."— Cnrt^^ etc., MS., f. a**?;. 

* Cartas, etc.. MS., C, oj~Js. — " Porquc no pcrileiDDs el iTcdlla Dan et pan. onas 
A3&1$ ^ua cama Vta. iabc cS Jcm'bile htMabit," tit, tic. 
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Don Jolin in leaving his past. Perez " had ventured into 
the water" upon the subjecti he said, by praising the 
Governor warmly to his Majesty. The King had re- 
sponded by a hearty eulogfiiim, adding that the g;reatest 
comfort in having such a brother was, that he mig^ht be 
where his Majesty could not be. Therefore, it was out 
of the question for Don John to leave the provinces. The 
greatest tact was necessary, urged Perez, in dealing with 
the King. If he should once "suspect that we have a 
private purpose, we are lost, and no Demosthenes or 
Cicero would be able to influence him afterwards." * 
Perez begged that his ardent attachment to Don John 
might be represented in the strongest colours to that 
high personage, who was to be assured that every effort 
would be made to place him at the head of affairs in 
Spain, according- to the sug-gestion of Escovedo. " It 
would never do, however," he continued, " to let our 
man see that we desire it, for then we should never suc- 
ceed. The only way to conquer him is to make him 
believe that thingrs are goinf^ on as he ivishes, not as 
his Highness may desire, and that we have none of us 
any will but the King's.*' ^ Upon this passage the 
"terrible man" made a brief annotation: "this para- 
graph does admirabSy," he said, adding, with character- 
istic tautology, " and ifkat yon say in it is also ex- 
cellent." ^ 

"Therefore," continued the minister, "God forbid, 
Master Escovedo, that you should conie hither now; for 
we should all be lost. In the Eng'lish matter, I assure 
you that his Majesty was extremely anxious that the 
plan should succeed, either tlirough the Pope, or other' 
wise. That puts me in mind," added Perez, "to say, 
body of God ! Seuor Escovedo ! how the devil came you 
to send that courier to Rome about the English plot 
without giving me warning?"'* He then proceeded to 
State that the papal nuncio In Spain had been much 
troubled in mind upon the subject, and had sent for him. 
" I went," said Perez> " and after he had closed the 

1 "Porque la ora que Ue^emos a csto iomii vftSi^'X, y ao *brs VtimtrStbtnea ni 
CireroCi q,ut li pnsuada despucs.'—Cui'ta^ etc., MS., f. aj-Jt' 

9 ■■ perg do !□ mostrcuLos a. Fste ambie jutnas qiit lo dcsca-ttius p«fq.iie nuoca la veru- 
rriM," etc. — Ibid. _ . . ■ 

3 " Ejte cnpiiiilii vft Biiiy fcien, y lo aue dens on e! laobien." — ILid. 

* "Cnerpo dt Pic*, Seii™ E^cobedd, como diabliM despacharon el correa a Kcnu 
sabre esin ae rnelaLeTTa," clc — Ibid, Upon tlia (inswKC tin KiciE li3f ?lw Dot«3 witt 
Ki» mwn. hand ; '' fliiil this pameroph is -even, still more to tliA yiw^iftt"' \^M *swv ■o.-j^Mia 
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door, and looked throug^h the keyhole to see tikat tlicre 
were no listeners, he iofonned me that be had r«ceived 
intelligence from the Pope as to the danands made bjr 
Don John upon his Holiness for bulls, briefs, and moaey 
Co assist him tfk hts Eng^lish scheme, and that eigrbty 
(hdusand ducats had already been sent to hini in con- 
sequence. ' ' Perez added that the puooo was very anxious 
to know how the affair should best be communicated 
to the King, without prejudice to hJs Highness. He had 
given him the requisite ad^Tce, he continued, and had 
himself subsequently told the Kin^ that, no doubt, letters 
had been written by Don John to his Majesty, commimi- 
cating these neg^otiations at Rome, but that probably the 
de&patcbes had been forgfotten. Thus, giving himself the 
appearance of having smoothed the matter with the King. 
Perez concluded wifh a practical sug-gestion of much 
importance — the necessity, namely, of procuring' the as- 
sassination of the Prince of Oring'e as soon as possible. 
" Let it never be absent from your mind," said he, " that 
a good occasion must be found for finishing Orange. 
since, besides the service which will thus be rendered ' 
to our master, and to the states, it will be worth some- 
thing to ourselves." ^ a 

No apology is necessary for laying a somewhat exten- 
sive analysis of this secret correspondence before the 
reader. If there be any value in the examples of history, 
certainly few chronicles can furnish a more instructive 
moral. Here are a despotic kinj; and his confidential 
minister laying their heads together in one cabinet: the 
viceroy of the most important province of the realm, 
with his secretary, deeply conferring;- in another, not as 
to the manner of advancing the great interests, moral or 
material, of the people uver whom Gnd has permitted 
them to rule, but as to the beat means of arranging con- 
spiracies against the throne and life of a neigfibourinfj- 
sovereign, with the connivance and subsidies of the Pope. 
In this scheme, and in this only, t!ie hig'h conspirators 
are agreed. In every other respect, mutual suspicion 
and profound deceit characterize the scene. The governor 
is hlltd with inexpressible loathing for the whole nation 
of '* drunkards and wine-skins " who are at the very 

1 *' 0|o 4tU<i no flei^B Via. iEb llevor en an possaniKnto para an canvinieiBc y we podtessa 
«n (iiKiioit pern e^mpiif^lo tncta d« lot c*mi1m « /i^.ipa'-,i OraitJte. quedemiudelscrvicio 
<]U* «• ara ■ nnetiKto Sailur y blen a cmos eitailaa nai %<itlJria a^Ci y a^'> ii>B que Is digo 

U vwilail f ci«uDt !■ dijtff gtn vo."— Cutas, etc.. MS,, f. t^-r^ 
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inoment strewing flowers in his path, and deafening; his 
jars with shouts of welcome; the tting;, while expressing; 
unbounded confidence in the viceroy, is doing his utmost, 
dirough the ag^ency of the suhtiest inlrig-uer in the world, 
;o inveigle him into confessions of treasonable schemes^ 
»nd the minister is filiing reams of paper with protesta- 
5ons of affection for the g^ovemor and secretary, with 
sneers at the character of the king, and witli instruc- 
ions as to the best method of deceiving" him, and then 
iaying" the despatches before his Majesty for correction 
iind enlargement. To complete the picture, the monarch 
nd his minister are seen urging- the necessity of mur- 
dering the foremost man of the aj^e upon the very dupe 
hrho, within a twelvemonth, was himself to be assassin- 
ated by the selfsame pair; while the arch-plotter who 
controls the string's of all these complicated projects is 
equally false to king, governor, and sucrctary, and is 
cn:gaging all the others in these blind and tortuous paths, 
for the accoaiplishment of his own secret and most ignoble 
aims. 

In reply to the letters of Perez, Don John constantly 
expressed the satisfaction and comfort which he derived 
from them in the midst of his annoyances. " He was 
very disconsolate," he said, "to be in that hellf and to 
be obliged to remain in it/'i now that the English 
plot had fallen to the groimdj hut he would neverthe- 
less take patience, and wait for a more favourable con- 
juncture. 

Escovedo expressed the opinion, however, notwithstand- 
ing" all the sugfjestions of Perez, that the presence of Don 
John in the provinces had become entirely superfluous. 
" An old woman with her distaff," sug:g:ested the secre- 
tarv, "would be more appropriate; for there would be 
nothing to do, if the states had their way, save to sign 
everything which they should command."^ If there 
should be war, his Highness would, of course, not abandon 
his post, even if permitted to do so ; but otherwise, no- 
■thinsf could be gained by a prolonged residence. As to the 
scheme of assassinating the Prince of Orange, Escovedo 
prayed Perez to believe him incapable of negJigence on 
the subject. ^' You know that the finishing of Orange 

1 CarMs, «c -, MS., ifi Mfiyo, tsT7i f- 3a-34.— " Ti«wi me muy desconsolado por que 
(Estar -en esie ynfiemo y avci destur." 

« Ibid^aiq MSyo, 1577, f- 33-37— "El Sct^ot Don ]ua.nao wrra. ik««A*k tojo -Oit™ 
Sucb con Mit Tuccn que firmc lo quclloa quui«ccnr" 
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is very near my heart," wrote the poor dupe to the man 
by whom he was himself so soon to be finished. " You 
may believe thai 1 have never forg-otten it, and never 
will forg-et it, until it be done. Much, and very much» 
artifice is, however, necessary to accomplish this object. 
A proper person to undertake a task fraught with such 
ivell-known danger, is hard to find. Nevertheless^ I will 
not withdraw my attention from the subject till such a 
person be procured, and the deed be done." i 

A month later, Escovedo wrote that he was about to 
visit Spain. He complained that he required rest in his 
old ag:e, but that Perez could judge how much rest he 
could get in such a condition of affairs. He was, un- 
fortunately, not aware, when he wrote, how soon his 
correspondent was to g"ive him a long repose. He said, 
too, that the pleasure of visiting- his home was counter- 
balanced by the necessity of travelling: back to the Nether- 
lands ;2 but ho did not know that Perez was to spare him 
that trouble, and lo send him forth upon a mucii longer 
journey. 

The Governor-General had, in truth, not inspired the^ 
popular party or its leader with confidence, nor did h^M 
place the least reliance upon them. While at Louvain, he 
had complained that a conspiracy had been formed against 
his life and liberty. Two French g^entlemen, Bonniveta 
and Be II a ng rev i lie, had been arrested on suspicion of aS 
Conspiracy to secure his person, and to carry hini off a 
prisoner to RochelEe, Nothing- came of the examination 
which followed ; the prisoners were released, and an 
apolog^y was sent by the states-g-eneral to the Duke of 
Aleni;on, as well for the indij^nity which had been offered 
to two of his servants, as for the suspicion which had 
been cast upon himself.^ Don John, however, was not 
satisfied. Ho persisted in asserting^ the existence of the 
conspiracy, and n^ade no secret of his belief that the 
Prince o£ Orange was acquainted with the arrangement.* 
As may be supposed, nothing' was discovered in the 

1 " Ya Vtfi, jave cuanto que rengu wifll ■pensamiBiito «/ afdWf n Orange puea biea 
crera que no » rne a dvidada rii ahiiJctra /lasl/t iufrla : (Jue tg nien«Cffr mucho y miiy 
In'LChil arLi!fif:i-t3 y ftrre-^ti tii'^*'* " rKair^rf del ca.<sc i^ue com^c" traftcoik^l^o lancoDDcidp 
peliiTTa no flcavo At nllarla aunqite la he buscado. No^rden ai cuidaifif deiia Alia irer 
is /ihAc- '—C^rt^, i^ic-. ME.,59Mayo, 3S7J, f. 33-37- „ 

a Ihid,' »l Jilnio, 15771 ^ A :-7- . . * ^°'' *- *>5 Hoofd, jii ,(93. 

* Cabrera niwrig that Ci''Unt Lalain, with oiher Jcpuiic^ of tlvc csiaies, ha.d. ccn^iiiu'ed 

("pOT persuasion <ld Prlncipr dc Orange y ardtn dtl Duque de A I en can ") Ln /nake the 

capture of Uon John's por-Ji" ' "dding ihat the cOnrcssion wnuld have bean eiflcrleij from 

t/ittrB npcn the rrek, there being sul^^icnt proafs af iheh ipiili, but th.e afTair was ' '' ~ * 
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course of the investig-ation to implicate that astute politi- 
cian. The Prince had indeed secretJy recommended that 
the Governor should be taken into custody on his first 
arrival, not for the purpose of assassination or personal 
injury^ but in order to extort better terms from Philip, 
throug:h the affection or respect which he might be sup- 
posed to entertain for his brother. It will be remem- 
bered that unsuccessful attempts had also been made to 
capture the Duke of Alva and the Commander Ueque- 
sens. Such achievements comported with the spirit of 
the agCi and although it is doubtful whether any well- 
concerted plot existed against the liberty of the Go\"ernor, 
it is certain that he entertained no doubt on the subject 
himself-^ 

In addition to these real or suspected designs, there 
was an ever-present consciousness in the mind of Don 
John that the enthusiasm which greeted his presence was 
hollow, that no real attachment was felt for his person, 
that his fate was leading him into a false position, that 
the hearts of the people were fixed upon another, and that 
they were never to be won by himself. Instinctively he 
seemed to feel a multitude of invisible threads twining 
L into a snare around him, and the courageous heart and 
the bounding strength became uneasily conscious of the 
net in which they were to be held captive till life should 
be wasted quite away. 

The universal affection for the rebel Prince, and the 
hopeless abandonment of the peop(e to that deadliest of 
sins, the liberty of conscience, were alike unquestionable. 
"They mean to remain free, Sire," wrote Escovedo to 
Philip, "and to live as they please. To that end they 
would be willing that the Turli should come to be master 
of the country. By the road which they are travelling, 
however, it will be the Prince of Orange — which conies 
to quite the same thing." 2 At the same time, however, 
it was hoped that something might be made of tliis liberty 
of conscience. All were not equally sunk in the horrible 
superstition, and those who were yet faithful to Church 
and King might be set against their besotted brethren^ 
Liberty of conscience might thus be turned to account. 
While two great parties were " by the cars, and pulling 
out each other's hair, all might perhaps be reduced to- 

1 Sco the tcmaits of GrcwD van PriasleKi, Archives, etc, *i 43, 4^. 

> Ltate ai £seovedo to the Kinf, Marcb 07, tsjj, Dkoouri Sat&nuAi, «£.., ^. k. 
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gether. "1 His Majesty was warned, nevertheless, 
expect the worst, and to believe that the country coul 
only be cured wifh fire and blood.^ The position of th 
Governor was painful and perplexing, " Don John," said 
Escovedo, ^' is thirty years old. I promise your Majesty 
nothlnp", save that if he finds himself without requisite 
assistance, he will take himself off when your Majesty is 
least thhiking of such a thin^."^ m 

Nothing could tie more melancholy than the tone of th«| 
Governor's letters. He believed himself disliked, even in 
the midst of affectionate demonstrations. He felt com- 
pelled to use moderate counsels, althoug^h he considered 
moderation of no avail. He was chained to his post, even 
though the post could, in his opinion, be more advartag-e- 
ously filled by another. He would still endeavour to 
gain the affections of the people, althougfh he believed 
them hopelessly alienated. If patience would cure the 
malady of the country, he professed himself capable of 
applying^ the remedy, although the medicine had so far 
done but little good, and although he had no very strong 
hopes as to its future effects,* '"Thus far, however," — 
said he, "I am but as one crying in the wilderness." S« 
He took occasion to impress upon his Majesty, in very 
Strong language, the necessity of money. Secret agents, 
spies, and spies upon spies, were more necessary than 
ever, and were very expensive portions of government 
machinery. Never was money more v^anted. Nothing 
could be more important than to attend faithfully to the 
financial suggestions of Escovedo, and Don John, there- 
fore, Ui^ed his Majesty, again and again, not to dis- 
honour their drafts. " Money is the gruel," said he, 
" with which we must cure this sick man;" * and he 
therefore prayed all those who wished wcli to his efforts, 
to see that his Majesty did not fail him in this important 
matter. Notwithstanding, however, the vigour of his 
efforts, and the earnestness of his intentions, he gave but 
little hope to his Majesty of any valuable fruit from the 
pacification just concluded. He saw the Prince o£ Orange 



^ Letter oT Escoveda, etc., I}i£Man! Ssmmicj, p. lA. 

* " BstB negoclo- IW esta para curarse con Inieiiaa raioncs, sina con fiicgo y con sangpe.' 
'lUd- '' Leicer of Eszov^do, Ci^coura SDcimier, nppendix, p. t6, 

* LfltWr^if Don John lo-ths King, 7 Abrfl, 1^77, Dispours Sommler, p. 17. 
' **Pcto vefl que hjvl-a aeora cs CchId predicju cb deaierto/" — Letter of J)pa John, T 

Ahttt, iSt1> Dismiirs Somrmer, ecc, app^T^ix, p. ^6- 

'S '' En miicna dc ilirera : porqtie Fste cs El plsu ciia qne a die bolvu co si ale 

'^'fimngi- " fCc — i-etWrpfDon JoJm Co- Pcra, Dlsiioura Sommiei, p. 44. 
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strcng-theningf himself, '' with great fury," in Holland and 
Zeland ;J- he knew that tlie Prince was backed by the 
Queen of England, who, notwithstanding' her promises t& 
Philip and himself, had offered her support to the rebels 
in case the proposed terms of peace were rejected in 
Holland, and he felt that "nearly the whole people was 
at tiie devotion of the Prince." ^ 

Don John felt more and more convinced, too, that a 
conspiracy was on foot ag'ainst his liberty. There were 
so many of the one party, and so few of the other, that 
if he were once fairly " trussed," he aifirmed that not 
a man among the faithful would dare to budgie an inch.^ 
He therefore informed his Majesty that he was secretly 
meditating- a retreat to some place of security; judging 
very properly that, if he were still his own master, he 
should be able to exert more InOuence over those who 
were still well disposed, than if he should suffer himself 
to be taken captive. A suppressed conviction that he 
could effect nothing, except with his sword, pierced 
through all his more prudent reflections. He maintained 
that, after aU, there was no remedy for the body but to 
cutoff the diseased parts at onccj^ and he therefore begged 
his Majesty for the means of performing' the operation 
handsomely. The g-encral expressions which he had" 
previously used in favour of broths and mild treatment 
hardly tallied with the severe amputation thus recom- 
mended. There was, in truth, a constant struggle gcwng; 
on between the fierceness of his inclinations and the 
shackles which had been imposed upon him. He already 
felt entirely out of place, and although he scorned to fly 
from his post so lonj; as it seemed the post of danger, lie- 
was most anxious that the King^ should grant him his 
dismissal, so soon as his presence should no longer be 
imperiously required. He was sure that the people would 
ne\'cr believe in his Majesty's forg'lveness until the mau' 
concerning whom they entertained so much suspicion 
should be removed ; for they saw In him only the ^* thunder- 
bolt of bis Majesty's wrath.*' ^ Orange and Eng-land 
confirmed their suspicions, and sustained their malice, 

1 " El Pllncip^ da OianRC* continue el raflificnr i £011 flita en Gland* y ZelaUdB."™ 
l«tt« of D-in John to ihe King. Dbcour* SmnnuM, p. 35. 

^ IbiiJ p- 3&.— " " 1^ cDaijioK parie de iaa uuiIm esta a su dnvann y eun todo el 
pndrfn/eic . , , , - * Ibid p. 36. 

A **PUM Tva lUnceitr coctik) otro rentraia qae eJ <^ortar la wnaao <ic\ : Id qa^ fe ■ d« 
baier ajoci haiiwdo la pnvi^i&n que mpluo de auevo," eie., t!i&,~\j&\xc oltwa'^'iQ.iiv* 
iho King, DJscoure Saaunit^, p. 35- * Vfi\i.,^ a,^ 
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Should he be compelled, against his will, to remain, hel 
gave warning that he might do something which wouM , 
be matter of astonishment to everybody, i 

Meantime, th^e man in whose hands really lay the ques- 
tion of war and peace, sat at Middelburg-, watching the 
deep current of events as it slowly flowed towards the 
precipice. The xvhole population of Holland and Zeland 
hung on his words. " The people here," he wrote, " are 
hewitcked by the Prince of Orange^ They love him, 
they fear him, and wish to have him for their master. 
They inform him of everything, and take no resolution i 
without consulting him. "2 ^ 

While William was thus directing and animating theV 
whole nation with his spirit, his immediate friends be- 
came more and more anxious concerning the perils to 
which he was exposed. His mother, who had already 
seen her youngest born, Henry, her Adolphus, her 
chivalrous Louis, laid in their bloody graves for the cause 
of conscience^ was most solicitous for the welfare of her 
" heart 's-belovcd lord and son," the Prince of Orange. 
Nevertlieless, the hij^h-spirited old dame was even more 
alarmed at the possibility of a peace in which that religi- 
ous liberty for which so much dear blood had been poured 
forth should be inadequately secured. " My heart longs 
for certain tidings from my lord," she wrote to William, 
■" for methinks the peace now in prospect will prove but 
an oppression for soul and conscience, I trust my heart's^ 
dearly-beloved lord and son will be supported by divined 
grace to do nothing against God and his own soul's ~ 
salvation. 'Tis better to lose the temporal than the 
eternal-'*^ Thus wrote the mother of William, and wsij 
can feel the sympathetic thrill which such tender and lofty 
words awoke in his breast His son, the ill-starred 
Philip^ now for ten years long a compulsory sojourner in 
Spain, was not yet weaned from his affection for his 
noble parent, but sent messages of affection to him when- 
ever occasion offered, while a less commendable proof 
of his filial affection he had lately affordedj at the expense 
lof the luckless captain of his Spanish guard. That ofificer 
'having dared In his presence to speak disrespectfully of 

1 " Set* rar^acio i haicr alguna cosa. q.aei]c oiuclioqnc maraiTllati todos," eti:^ — Letter 
M Perez, Discoun SQirniuer, p. 45 

> "^— lo5 licnc cncnntadiM parque fn iman y Cemen y quitren poc Scfior. EII0* 1^ 
aviinn de tpcjo y*in el no reSnclvcn cftsa.'"— EilKiclof MS. letter ia G^cbaxd, Ccnespotid- 
■»r}ce de CDil1a.iiiiie 1e Tadl., iii., Pcefac^i ImL.^, uoie 3. 
•^ Croea v, I'niutezer, Anduviea, etc, -ri. ^.9, 50. J 
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his fatJier, was suddenly seized about the waist by the 
enraged young Count, hurled out of the window, and 
killed stone-dead upon the spot.^ After this exhibition 
of his naturai feelings, the Spanish government thought 
it necessary to take more subtle means to tame so tur- 
bulent a spirit. Unfortunately they proved successful. 

Count John of Nassau, too, was sorely pressed for 
money. Six hundred thousand florins, at least, had been 
advanced by himself and his brotliers to aid the cause of 
Netherland freedom.^ Louis and himself had^ unhesitat- 
ingly and immediately, turned into that sacred fund the 
hundred thousand crowns which tlie King; of France had 
presented them for their personal usCi^ for it was not 
the Prince of Orange alone who had consecrated his 
wealth and his life to the cause, but the members of 
his family, less immediately interested in the country, 
had thus furnished what may well be called an enormous 
subsidy, and one most disproportioned to their means. 
Not Only had they given all the cash which they could 
command by mortgaging^ their lands and rents, their plate 
and furniture, but, jn the words of Count John himself, 
" they had taken the chains and jewels from the necks of 
their wives, their children, and their mother, and had 
hawked them about, as if they had themselves been 
traders and hucksters."* And yet, even now, while 
stooping under this prodigious debt, Count John asked 
not for present repayment. He only wrote to the Prince to 
signify his extreme embarrassment, and to request some 
obligation or recognition from the cities of Holland and 
Zcland, whence hitherto no expression of gratitude or 
acknowledgment had proceeded.^ 

The Prince consoled and assured, as best he could, his 
mother, son, wife, and brother, even at the same moment 
that he comforted his people. He also received at this 
time a second and more solemn embassy from Don John.** 
No sooner had the Governor exchanged oaths at "Brussels, 
and been acknowledged as the representative of his 
Majesty, than he hastened to make another effort to con- 
ciliate the Prince. Don John saw before him only a 
grand seignior of lofty birth and boundless influence, who 
had placed himself towards the Crown in & false position, 

l De la Pise, jp- 603, Groen t. Prinsletcr, Ardilvcs, etc, vj. t«. Du Maurier, 

Utmnires; an. PhiL Giiill, _ . ,^-, .. t,-. . .^• 

9 AtctireiM Coirespondaticei w gSi Hjq- * laii. * iwd. * YoA. 
« Bor, X, tu. MftfTcn, vit. 131. 
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from which he mig-ht even yet be rescued ; for to 5acri 
the whims of a reforming and transitory relig^ious fanatic- 
ism, which had spun itself for a moment about so clear 
a brain, would, he thought, prove but a trifling' task for 
so experienced a politician as the Prirce. William of 
Orange, oP the Other hand, looked upon his young^ antago- 
nist as the most brilliant impersonation which had yet 
been seen of the foul spirit of persecution* 

It will be necessary to follow, somewhat more in detail 
than is usually desirable, the interchange of conversa- 
tions, letters, and protocols, out of which the brief but 
important administration of Don John was composed; for 
it was exactly in such manifestations that the great fig'ht 
was really proceeding-. Don John meant peace, William 
meant war, for he knew that no other issue was possible. 
Peace, in reaUty, was war in its worst shape. Peace 
would unchain every priestly tongue, and unsheath every 
knightly sword in the fifteen provinces ag-ainst little 
Holland and Zeland. He had been able to bind all the 
provinces tog'ether by the hastily-forg:ed chain of the 
Ghent Treaty, and had done what he could to streng:then 
that union by the principle of mutual religious respect. 
By the arrival of Don John that work had been deranged. 
It had, however, been impossible for the Prince thoroughly 
to infuse his own ideas on the subject of toleration into 
the hearts of his nearest associates. He could not hope 
to inspire his deadly enemies with a deeper sympathy. 
Was he not himself the mark of obloquy among the Re- 
formers, because of his leniency to Catholics? Nay more, 
was not bis intimate councillor, the accomplished Sainte 
Aldeg^ondc, in despair because the Prince refused to ex- 
clude the Anabaptists of Holland from the rights of 
citizenship? At the very moment when William was 
straining every nerve to unite warring sects, and to 
persuade men's hearts into a system by which their con- 
sciences were to be laid open to God alone — at the monnent 
when it was most necessary for the very existence of the 
fatherland that Catholic and Protestant should mingle 
their social and political relations — it was indeed a bitter 
disappointment for him to see wise statesmen of his own 
creed unable to rise to the idea of toleration. " The affair 
of the Anabaptists," wrote Samte Aldegonde, "has been 
renewed. The Prince objects to exclude them from citiMn- 
sh/p. He answered me sharply, that their yea was equal 
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to our oath^ and that we should not press this itiattec 
unless we were iifilimg to confess that it was just for the 
Papists to compel us to a divine service which was against 
Our conscience." It seems hardly credible tliat tliis sen- 
tence should have been indited as a bitter censure, and 
that, too, by an enlightened and accomplished Protestant. 
" In short," continued Sainte Aldegonde^ with increasing 
vexation, " I don't see how we can accomplish our wish 
in this matter. The Prince has uttered reproaches to me 
that our clerg'y are striving to obtain a mastery over 
consciences. He praised lately the saying- of a monk who 
was not long- agfo here, that our pot had not gone to the 
fire as often as that of our antag;onists, but that when the 
time came it would be black enoug^h. In short, the Prince 
fears that after a few centuries the clerical tyranny on 
both sides will stand in this respect on the same 
footing." ^ 

Early in the month of May, Doctor Leoninus and Caspar 
Schet2, Seigneur de Grobbendonck, had been sent on a 
mission from the states -general to the Prince of Orange.^ 
While their negotiations were still pending-, four spedal 
envoys from Don John arrived at Middelburg. To this 
copamission was informally adjoined Leoninus, who had 
Succeeded to the general position of VIglius. Viglius was 
dead.^ Since the memorable arrest of the State Council, 
he had not appeared on tlie scene of public affairs. The 
house-arrest, to which he had been compelled by a revolu- 
tionary committee, had been indefinitely prolonged by a 
hig-her power, and after a protracted illness he had noise- 
lessly disappeared from the stage of life. There bad been 
few more learned doctors of both laws than he. There 
had been few more adroit politicians, considered from his 
point of view. His punning device was *' Vita mortalium 
wig-ilia, "* and he acted accordingly, but with a narrow 
interpretation. His life had indeed been a vig-il, but it 
must be confessed that the vigils had been for Viglius. 
The weather-beaten Palinurus, as he loved to call himself, 
had conducted his own argosy so warily that he had saved 
his whole cargOf and perished in port at last, while 



1 See tile Ictrer 6t Sxlate AidcgoDde la Bis-odt, Hiu. der RerormAiie, i. b, iti. 588, jBg. 

' Bir, «, B14. H-QoTd, nil. 301. 

i Ke died Mn^ B, 1^77, — Boc, x. Si3, Hoofil, kiL 5131, 

* Bor, t 3tSv Meteren, vl. ito-^Anoiher moito of his wm, " En greot jtiriit mm 
&w(«'CArM/ ;" that is to say, A Bt»d lawTec m n tswl ChriM.i»,n, — Wiasi^p., -^ v»j- 
tJnfoTtiiiui'Ely hii owDcharBcier didnot givb theluemv^^uxw^'^ wCtA^vnse. 
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others, not sailing by his compass, were still tossed by tt 
tempest. 

The ag;ents of Don John were the Duke of Aerschot 
the Seig-neur de Hlerges, Seigneur de Willerval, an< 
Doctor Meetliercke, accompanied by Doctor Andrew GaillJ 
one of the imperial commissioners. ^ The two envoys 
from the slates -gen era], Leoninus and Schetz, being 
present at Gertruidenbergt were added to the deputation.-' 
An important conference took place, the details of which 
have been somewhat minutely preserved. ^ The Prince of 
Orange, accompanied by Sainle Aldegonde, and four other 
councillors, encountered the seven champions from Brus- 
sels in a long debate, which was more like a passage of 
arms or a trial of skill than a friendly colloquy with a 
pacific result in prospect; for it must be remembered that 
the Prince of Orange did not mean peace. He had devised 
the Pacification of Ghent as a union of the other province 
with Holland and Z eland, against Philip. He did n( 
intend that it should be converted into a union of the oth< 
provinces with Philip against Holland and Zeland. 

Meetkercke was the first to speak. He said tha.t tbi 
Governor had despatched them to the Prince, to expres 
his good intentions, to represent the fidelity with whicT 
his promises had thus far been executed, and to entreat 
the Prince^ together with the provinces of Holland and 
Zeland, to unite with their sister provinces in common 
allegiance to his Majesty. His Highness also proposed to 
advise with them concerning the proper method of con- 
voking the states-general.* As soon as Meetkercke had 
finished his observations, the Prince demanded that the 
points and articles should be communicated to him in 
writing. Now this was precisely what the envoys pre- 
ferred to omit. It was easier, and far more agreeable to 

iai% 

The commissioners, after whispering in each other™ 
ears for a few minutes, refused to put down anything in 
writing. Protocols, they said, only engendered confusion. 

' Tiar, x~ 814. HoofJ, xii, !«a, S B«, x. E16. IWd. 

S Uy Che learned atid nmft Cacliard, to whom ihe hmaiy ofthe Nctterlantts isimdci 
fuch ec^t pbligalion^ VideConripondance dc Guillaume le TatU., iii. prefacfi Ixii. 
Ixiii., and uppen-JicQ, pp, **7--*59i "'''ert U lobe round ibe '" Vraye NirraTifln des I^p- 
JUM do CoSli tl d'aaltf* isnui f-nnre d.e^ tteputSa d'Holtaods el dc Zelandc h. GhMitnl- 
denhecg au mois de M-iy, 3577-" *' On rtconnaJE^"' £ays M- Gi^hurd, '"'en IJACkrt cffle 
cUTicuiB relalion, qu'elle ful roiiviiiBa -d'un des consKiMBn d« Prince, jjeul-firt I'auteui 
ai «*f il Philippe de Maroi* ^St. Aldegotide) liii-m^mp/'-— N-oie 1o p. 447, Giulkume ,' 
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No, no," said the Prince, in reply, "we will have 
nothing: except in black and white. Otherwise things 
will be said on both sides, which will afterwards be in- 
terpreted in different ways. Nay, it will be denied that 
some important points have been discussed at all. We 
know that by experience. Witness the solemn treaty o£ 
Ghent, which ye have tried to make fruitless, under pre- 
tence that some points, arranged by word of mouth, and 
not stated particuJariy in writing;, had been intended in a 
different sense from the obvious one. Governfnents g-iven 
by royal commission, for example; what point could be 
clearer? Nevertheless, ye have hunted up g"losses and 
cavils to obscure the intention of the contracting parties. 
Ye have denied my authority over Utrecht, because not 
mentioned expressly in the treaty of Ghent." ^ 

'* But," said one of the envoys, interrupting' at this 
point, "neither the Council of State nor the Court of 
Mechlin consider Utrecht as belonging- to your Excel- 
lency's g-overnment, " ^ 

" Neither the Council of State, " replied the Prince, 
" nor the Court of Mechlin have anything to do with the 
matter. 'Tis in my commission, and all the world knows 
it." ^ He added that instead of affairs being thrown into 
confusion by being reduced to writing, he was of opinion, 
on the contrary, that It was by that means alone they 
could be made perfectly clear. 

Leonlnus replied, good-naturedly, that there should be 
no difficulty upon that score, and that writings should 
be exchanged- In the meantime, however, he expressed 
the hope that the Prince would honour them with some 
preliminary information as to the points in which he felt 
aggrieved, as well as to the pledges which he and the 
states were inclined to demand. 

" And what reason have we to hope," cried the Prince, 
"that your pledges, if made, will be redeemed? That 
which was promised so solemnly at Ghent, and ratifi^ed 
by Don John and his Majesty, has not been fulfilled."* 

" Of what particular point do you complain?" asked 
Schetz. "Wherein has the Pacification been violated?" 

Hereupon the Prince launched forth upon a flowing 
stream of invective. He spoke to them of his son detained 

1 Vraye NiVrtatlon, etc., i^5, <50. 

3 S?^ dctaiU of Conferenccfi at GftctruidEnlpur^, pmwire^ by BgTi Xi &19- 

>- BoT, X. Ili(^ FEtMfdt xli- s°4- 
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in distant captivity — of his own property at Breda with 
held— of a thousand confiscated estates — of garrisons of 
German mercenaries — of ancient constitutions annihilated 
— of the infamous edicts nominally suspended, but actually 
in full vigour. He complained bitterly that the citadels, 
those nests and dens of tyranny, were not yet demolished. 
■' Ye accuse me of distrustj" he cried; *' but while the 
castles of Antwerp, Ghent, Namur, and so many more 
are standing-, 'tis yourselves who show how utterly ye are 
without confidence in any permanent and peaceful ar- 
rangement. "^ 

"And what," asked the deputy, smoothly, "is tbe 
point which touches you most Dearly? What is it that , 
your Excellency m.ost desires? By what means will ■ 
it be possible for the g-ovemment fully to grive you " 
contentment?"^ 

" I wish," he answered, simply, " the full execution of 
the Ghent Pacification. If you regard the general welfare 
of the land, It is well, and I thank you. If not, 'tis idle 
to make propositions, for I regard my country's profit, 
not my own. "3 Afterwards, the Prince simply repeated 
his demand that the Ghent Treaty should be executed; 
adding that after the states-general should have been 
assembled, it would be time to propose the necessary 
articles for mutual security. 

Hereupon Doctor Leonlnus obser\'ed that the assembly 
of the states-general could hardly be without danger. He 
alluded to the vast number of persons who would thus be 
convoked, to the j;reat discrepancy of humours which 
would thus be manifested. Many men would be present 
neither discreet nor experienced. He therefore somewhat 
coolly suggested that it mipht be better to obviate the 
necessity of holding any general assembly at alt. An 
amicable conference, for the sake of settling doubtful 
questions, would render the convocation superfluous, and 
save the country from the dangers by which the step 
would be attended. The Doctor concluded by referring' 
to the recent assemblies of France^ the only result of 
which had been fresh dissensions.* It thus appeared that 
the proposition on the part of Don John meant something- 
very different from its apparent signification. To advise 
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with the Prince as to the proper method of assembling 
the estates really meantj to advise with him as to the best 
means of preventing' any such assembly. Here, certainly, 
was A good reason for the preference expressed by the 
deputies, in favour of amicable discussions over forma! 
protocols. It might not be so easy in a written document 
to make the assembly, and the prevention of the aBsembly, 
appear exactly the same thing-. 

The Prince replied that ilicrre was a wide difference be- 
tween the condition of France and of the Netherlands. 
Here* was one will and one intention. There, were many 
factions, many partialities, many family intrigues. Since 
it had been agreed by the Ghent Treaty that certain 
points should be provisionally maintained and others 
settled by a speedy convocation of the states-general, the 
pla^inest course was to maintain the provisional points, 
and to summon the states^eneral at once.^ This certainly 
was concise and logical. It is doubtful, however, whether 
he were really as anxious for the assembly-general as he 
appeared to be. Both parties were fencing at each other, 
without any real intention of carrying their points, for 
□either wished the convocation, while both affected un 
eagerness for that event. — The conversation proceeded. 

'* At least," said an envoy, " you can tell beforehand in 
what you are aggrieved, and what you have to propose." 

" We are aggrieved in nothing, and we have nothing to 
propose," answered the Prince, " so long as you maintain 
the Pacification. We demand no other pledge, and are 
wDling to refer everything afterwards to the assembly." 

" But," asked Schetz, "what security do you offer us 
that you will yourselves maintain the Pacification?" 

" We are not bound to give assurances," answered the 
Prince. " The Pacification is itself an assurance. Tis a 
provisional arrangement, to be maintained by both parties, 
until after the decision of the assembly. The Pacification 
must therefore be maintained or disavowed^ Choose be- 
tween the two. Only, if you mean stiTl to acknowledge 
it, you must keep its articles. This we mean to do, and if 
up to the present time you have any complaint to make 
of our conduct, as we trust you have not, we are ready to 
give you satisfaction." 3 

" In short," said an envoy, "you mean, after we shall 
have placed in your hands the government of Utte-cfc*... 

3 Vrtye Xarration, ttc, +5,4. n Wi4. i,^a 1,^^ 
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Amsterdam;^ and other places, to deny us any pledg^es on 
your part to maintain the Pacification." 

" But," replied the Prince, " If we are already accom- 
plishing' the Pacification, what more do you wish?" 

" In this fashion," cried the others, " after having; got 
all that you askj and having thus fortified yourselves 
more than you were ever fortified before, you will make 
war upon us." 

"War?" cried the Prince, "what are you afraid of? 
We are but a handful of people; a worm compared to the 
King of Spain. Moreover, ye are fifteen provinces to two. 
What have you to fear?"^ 

" Ah/' said Meetkercke, " we have seen what you could 
do, when you were masters of the sea. Don't make your- 
selves out quite so little.'* 2 

"But," said the Prince^ "the Pacification of Ghent 
provides for all this. Your deputies were perfectly satis- 
fied with the g^uarantees it furnished. As to making" war 
upon you, 'tis a thing- without foundation or appearance 
of probability. Had you believed then that you had any- 
thing' to fear, you would not have forgotten to demand 
pledgfes enoug-h. On the contrary, you saw how roundly 
we were dealing: with you then, honestly disgfarnishing; 
the country, even before the peace had been concluded. 
For ourselves, althoug-h we felt the right to demand 
guarantees, we would not do it, for we were treating with 
you on terms of confidence. We declared eiipre^sly that 
had we been dealing- with the King, we should have 
exacted stricter pledges. As to demanding them of us at 
the moment, 'tis nonsense. We have neither the means 
of assailing you, nor do we deem it expedient to do so. "3 

"To say the truth," replied Schetz, "we are really 
confident that you will not make war upon us. On the 
other hand, however, we see you spreading your religion 
daily, instead of keeping it confined within your provinces. 
What assurance do you give us that, after all your 
demand shall have been accorded, you will make no inno- 
vation in religion?" * ^ 

"The assurance which we give you," answered th<fl 
Prince, " is that we will really accomplish the Pacification. 

"But," persisted Schetz, "do you fairly promise to 

1 VrayoNarratian, etc, 4511, 453. 

^ " « paiLrMcl'ne voua faites pw d pelits comnie vomfMClB," — Vraye Na 

«fc tjj. » Ibid., ,51- 4 ibid. 
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submit to all which the states-general shall ordain, as well 
on this point of rfillgfious exercise in HolJand and Zeland, 
as on aJl the others?"! 

This was a home thrust. The Prince parried it for a 
while. In his secret thoug^hts he had no expectation or 
desire that the states-g^eneral, summoned in a solemn 
manner by the Governor-General, on the basis of the 
fflemorable assembly before which was enacted the grand 
ceremony of the imperial aladicationj would ever hold their 
session, and althoug'h he did not anticipate the prohlbilion 
by such assembly, should it take place, of the reformed 
worship in Holland and Zeland, he did not intend to 
submit to it, even should it be made, 

" I cannot tell," said he, according-jy, in reply to the 
last question, " for ye have yourselves already broken and 
violated the Pacification; having- made an accord with 
Don John without our consent, and having already received 
him as Governor." 

" So that you don't mean," replied Schetz, " to accept 
the decision of the states?" 2 

" I don't say that," returned the Prince, continuing; to 
parry ; " it is possible that we might acctpt it ; it is possible 
that we might not. We are no longer in our entire rights, 
as we were at the time of our first submission at Ghent." 

" But we will make you whole, '^ said Schetz. 

"That you cannot do," replied the Prince, " for you 
have broken the Pacification all to pieces. We have 
nothing, therefore, to expect from the states, but to be 
condemned off-hand. " ^ 

" You don't mean, then," repeated Schetz, " to submit 
to the estates touching the exercise of religion?" 

" No, we do not!" replied the Prince, driven into a 
corner at last, and striking out in his turn. " We certainly 
do not. To tell you the truth, we see that you intend our 
eictirpation, and we don't mean to be extirpated. " ^ 

" Hoi" said the Duke of Aerschot, "there is nobody 
who wishes that," 

"Indeed, but you do," said the Prince. "We have 
submitted ourselves to you in good faith, and you now 
would compel us and all the world to maintain exclusively 
the Catholic religion. This cannot be done except by 
extirpating us." 

1 Vl^ye Narration, etc., +55- * Ttii*- i,-*- 

I '■ Oae dcfup condamnis i pw «t i plain."— l\.Wu * S-VA. 
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A long-, learned, vehement discussion upon abstract 
pointSj between Sainte Aldcgondct LeoninuSf and Doctor 
Gain, then ensued, during- which the Prince, who had 
Satisfied himself as to the result of the conference, retired 
from the apartment. He afterwards had a private con- 
vention with Schetz and Leoninus, in which he reproached 
them with their inclination to reduce their fatherland to 
slavery. 1 He also took occasion to remark to Hierges, 
that it was a duty to content the people ; that whatever 
migfht be accomplished for them was durable, whereas the 
will of kings was perishing-. He told the Duke of Aerschot 
that if Utrecht were not restored, he would take it by 
force. He warned die Duke that to trust the King was 
to risk his head. He, at least, would never repose con- 
fidence in him, having; been deceived too often. The King 
cherished the maxim, hxreticis non est servanda fides; 
as for himself he was calbo y calbanista, and meant to 
die so.'' 

The formal interchange of documents soon afterwards 
took place. The conversation thus held between the 
different parties shows, however, the exact position of 
affairs. There was no chang-e in the intentions of either 
Reformers or Royalists. Philip and his representatives 
still contended for two points, and claimed the praise of 
moderation that their demands were so few in number. 
They were willing to concede everything, save the un- 
limited authority of the King and the exclusive main- 
tenance of the Catholic religion. The Prince of Orange, 
on his sldcy claimed two points also — the ancient con- 
stitutions of the country and religions freedom. It was 
obvious enough that the contest was the same, in reality, 
as it had ever been. No approximation had been made 
towards reconciling absolutism with national liberty, per- 
secution with toleration. The Pacification of Ghent had 
been a step in advance. That treaty opened the door to 
civil and religious liberty,^ but it was an agreement 
among ihe provinces, not a compact between the people 
and the monarch. By the casuists of Brussels and the 
licentiates of Louvain, it had, to be sure, been dog- 

' Vrayc Narralion, etc.. tsQ- 

'^ Entrtcis from the MS, leuers (iBCh and a^th of May, 1577) ct Don John Co the 

Kiigi eivcD by M- Gachard in ili« prdacr Lo Chetbicd vol. CQrrE.apgiide<iLcc de Cuillaama. 

le Taat., ji. txiLL 

' EvKU Tusiui admits tiii'i Tnct, which h imlceil iiidisputablf.— " Abhurrebai Auitria- 

cu^ "amyt ht (lUl. p, 045), " » nJnIittnatvoDe Paws GMidii^eu-siB, quod per «un tadia 
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raatically pronounced orthodox, and had been confirmed 
by royal edict. To believe, however, that his CalJiolic 
Majesty had faith in the dog^mas propounded, was as 
absurd as to believe in the dogmas themselvies. If the 
Ghent Pacification really had made no breach in royal 
and Roman infallibility, then the efforts of Orange and 
the exultation of the Reformers had indeed been Idle. 

The envoys accordingly, in obedience to their mstruc- 
tions, made a formal statement to the Prince of Orang-c 
and the states of Holland and Zeland^ on the part of 
Don John.i They alJ tided to the departure of the 
Spaniards, as if that alone had fulfilled every duty and 
authorized every claim. They therefore demanded the 
immediate publication in Holland and Zeland of the 
Perpetual Edict. They insisted on the immediate discon- 
tinuance of all hostile attempts to reduce Amsterdam to 
the jurisdiction of Orange; required the Prince to abandon 
his pretensions to Utrecht, and denounced the efforts 
making' by him and his partisans to diffuse their heretical 
doctrines through the other provinces. They observcdi 
in conclusion, that the general questEon of religion was 
not to be handled, because reserved for the consideration 
of the states-general, according to the treaty of Ghent.2 

The reply, delivered on the following day by the Prince 
of Orange and the deputies, maintained that the Per- 
petual Edict was widely different from the Pacification of 
Ghent, which it affected to uphold, that the promises to 
abstain from all violation of the ancient constitutions had 
not been kcptj that the German troops bad not been dis- 
missed, that the property of the Prince in the Netherlands 
and Biirj^fundy had not been restored, that his son was 
detained in captivity, that the g"overnment of Utrecht was 
withheld from him, that the charters and constitution oE 
the country, instead of being- extended, had been con- 
tracted, and that the Governor had claimed the right to 
convoke the states-general at his pleasure, in violation of 
the ancient ri^ht to assemble at their own. The document 
further complained that the adherents of the reformed 
religion were not allowed to frequent the different pro- 
vinces in freedom, according to the stipulations of GJient; 
that Don John, notwithstanding all these short-comings, 

I See it in Bpt, »- Bii, txj. — Cooiiwjc^pM leltet of uaunic^tcm ■ytfdMo.tfi.'O'i •d'asiftmA, 
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had been acknowledg"ed as Governor-General, without llie 
consent of the Prince; that he waa surrounded with a 
train of Spaniards^ Italians, and other foreigners — Gon- 
zaga, Escovedo, and the like — as well as by reneg^ade 
Netherlandcrs like Tassis, by whom he was unduly in- 
fluenced against the countn' and the people^ and by whom 
a " back door was held constantly open " to the admis- 
sion of evils innumerable, 1 Finally, it was asserted that, 
by means of this last act of union, a new form of inquisi- 
tion had been introduced, and one ivhich was much more 
cruel than the old system ; inasmuch as the Spanish inqui- 
sition did not take information ag"ainst men except upon 
suspicion, whereas, by the new process, all the world 
would be examined as to their conscience and religion, 
under pretence of maintaining the union. 2 

Such was the result of the second mission to tihe Prince 
of Orange on the part of the Governor-General. Don John™ 
never sent another. The swords were now fairly measuredH 
between the antag^onists, and the scabbard was soon to be 
thrown away. A few weeks afterwards tho Governor 
wrote to Philip that there was nothing; in the world which 
William of Orang:e so much abhorred as his Majesty; 
adding, with Ca.^tilian exaggeration, that if the Prince 
could drink the King's blood he would do so with great 
pleasure-^ ■ 

Don John, being thus seated in the saddle, had a| 
moment's leisure to look around him. It was but a 
moment, for he had small confidence in the aspect of 
affairs, but one of his first acts after assuming the govern- 
ment afforded a proof of the interpretation which he had 
adopted of the Ghent Pacification. An edict was issued, 
addressed to all bishops, '^' heretic-masters/* * and pro- 
vincial councils, commanding the strict enforcement of thei 
Canons of Trent, and other ecclesiastical decrees. These i 
authorities were summoned instantly to take increased 
heed of the flocks under their charge, "and to protect' 
them from the ravening- woSves which were seeking" to, 
devour them." 

The measure bore instant fruit. A wretched tailor of 
Mechlin, Peter Panis by name, an honest man, but a 

1 "Cii Con Jtiliati ecn achlcr deure open, koud met <ic hoven gcnormde, en anderc 

S Rtply of [he Stales of Hcllaild, Bgr, j. SiBb, 

•^ Eximct from ACS. leKei f^Sth of July, ly?) ofDon John tethfe King, apud GmchHili , 

* "'-JCeWeriweca(c«."— See tJn; edkl, Eor, 3. Big, 6»d. ' 
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heretic, was arrested upon the charge of having- preachtd 
or exhorted at a meeting; in that city. He confessed that 
he had been present at the meeting, but denied that he 
had preached. He was then required to denounce the 
others who had been present, and the men who had 
actually otficiated. He refused, and was condemned to 
death. The Prince of Orang^e, while the process was 
pending-, wrote an earnest letter to the Council of Mechlin, 
imploring- them not now to rekindle the fires of religious 
persecution.! His appeal was in vain. The poor tailor 
was beheaded at Mechlin on the 15th of June, the con- 
queror of Lepanto being; present at the execution, 2 and 
adding- dignity to the scene. Thus, at the moment when 
William of Orange was protecting; the Anabaptists of 
Middelburg in their rights of citizenship, even while they 
refused its obligations, the son of the Emperor was 
dipping his hands in the blood of a poor wretch who had 
done no harm but to listen to a prayer without denouncing 
the preacher. The most intimate friends of the Prince 
were olTended with his liberality. The imperial shade of 
Don John's father mig^ht have risen to approve tlie son 
who iiad so dutifully revived his bloody edicts and his 
ruthless policy. 

Three parties were now fairly in existence: the nobles, 
who hated the Spaniards, but \vho were disposed to hold 
themselves aloof from the people; the adherents of Don 
John, commonly called " Johanists ;" and the partizans of 
the Prince of Orange — for William the Silent had always 
felt the necessity of leaning- for support on something 
more substantial than the court party^ a reed shaken by 
the wind, and failing^ always when most relied upon. Hts 
efforts were constant to elevate the middle class, to build 
up a strong third party which should unite much of the 
substantial wealth and inteUigenee of the land, drawing 
constantly from the people, and deriving strength from 
national enthusiasm^a. party w-hich should include nearly 
all the political capacity of the country; and his efforts 
were successful. No doubt the Governor and his secretary 
were right when they said the people of the Netherlands 
were inchned to brook the Turk as easily as the Spaniard 
for their master, and that their hearts were in reality 
devoted to the Prince of Orange. 

1 Bor, ». Ssa. HoofEl, >:ii. jo?, Metcten, vii, iiis^, 

2 Bur, Hoofd, MettKD, ubi mp. 
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As to the g^randees, tliey were mostly of those who 
" sought to swim hetween two waters," according to the 
Prince's expression. There were but few cnswerving sup- 
porters of the Spanish rule, like the Berlaymont and the, 
Tassis families. The rest veered daily with the veerin 
wind. Aerschot, the great chief of the Catholic party, w. 
but a cringing- courtier, false and fawning- both to Do; 
John and the Prince. He soug^ht to play a leadings pa 
in a great epoch ; he only distinguished himself by courtin_ 
and betraying all parties, and being thrown away by all. 
His SCO and brother were hardly more respectable. The 
Prince knew how little dependence could be placed on such 
allies, even although they had sig^ned and sworn the Ghent 
Pacification, He was also aware how little it was the 
intention of the Governor to be bound by that famous 
treaty. The Spanish troops had been, indeed, disbanded, 
but there were still between ten and fifteen thousand 
German mercenaries in the service of the Iving- ; these were 
Stationed in different important places, and held firm pos- 
session of the citadels. The great keys of the country 
were still in the hands of the Spaniards. Aerschot, indeed, 
governed the castle of Antwerp^ in room of Sancho 
d'Avila, but how much more friendly would Aerschot be 
than Avila, when interest prompted him to sustain Don 
John against the Prince? 

Meanwhile, the estates, according to their contract, 
were straining every nerve to raise the requisite sum 
for thig payment of the German troops. Equitable offers 
were made, by which the soldiers were to receive a certain 
proportion of the arrears due to them in merchandize, 
and the rexnaindec in cash.i The arrangement was re- 
jected, at the secret instance of Don John.^ WhiJe the 
Governor affected an ingenuous desire to aid the estates 
in their efforts to free themselves from, the remaining 
portion of this incumbrance^ he was secretly tampering 
with the leading German oificers, in order to prevent their 
acceptance of any offered terms.^ He persuaded these 
military chiefs that a conspiracy existed, by which they 
^were not only to be deprived of their wages, but of their 
lives. He warned tliem to heed no promises, to accept no 
terms. Convincing them that he, and he only, was their 
friend, be arranged secret plans by which they should 

■ Bar, z. 8aa« ^ MetereD, va. laa. Bar, x. Bzo, sqq. Hoofd. xii. jog, 
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assist him in taking the fortresses of the country into 
still more secure possessioriji for he was not more inclined 
to trust to the Aerschots and the Havr^s than was the 
Prince himself. 

The Governor lived in considerable danger, and in still 
greater dread of capture, if not of assassinatioD. His 
im&g'ination, excited by endless tales of ambush and half- 
discovered conspiracies, saw armed soldiers behind every 
bush, a pitfall in every street. Had not the redoubtable 
Alva been nearly made a captive ? Did not Louis of 
Nassau nearly entrap the Grand Commander? No doubt 
the Prince of Orang^e was desirous of accomplishing^ a fcat 
by which he would be placed In regard to Philip on the 
vantagfe ground which the King had obtained by his 
seizure of CounE van Buren, nor did Don John need for 
warnings coming' from sources far from obscure. In May, 
the Viscount of Ghent had forced his way to his bedside 
in the dead of night, and wakening him from his sleep, 
had assured hini, with great solemnity, that his life was 
cot worth a pin's purchase if he remained in BrusselE. 
He was aware, he said, of a conspiracy by which both 
bis liberty and his life were endangered, and assured him 
that in immediate flight lay his only safety.^ 

The Governor fled to Mechlin, where the same warning;s 
were soon afterwards renewed, for the so!emn sacrifice of 
Peter Panis, the poor preaching tailor of that city, had 
not been enough to strike terror to the hearts of all the 
Netherlands. One day, toward the end of June, the Duke 
of Aerschot, riding out witli Don John,^ gave him a 
circumstantial account of plots, old and new, whose exist- 
ence he had discovered or invented, and he showed a copy 
of a secret letter, written by tlie Prince of Orange to the 
[estates, recommending the forcible seizure of his Highness. 
It is true that the Duke was, at that period and for long 
after, upon terms of the most " fraternal friendship " with 
the Prince, and was In the habit of signing himself '* his 
Very affectionate brother and cordial friend to serve 
bim,"* yet this did not prevent him from accomplishing 
what he deemed his duty, in secretly denouncing his 
plans. It IS also true that he, at the same time, gave the 
Prince private information concerning the government, 

1 Eor, McCereiir Hoofd. 
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and sent him intercepted letters from his enemies,! 
easing: his conscience on both sides, and trimming his sai 
to every wind which might blow. The Duke now, how- 
ever, reminded his Highness of the contumely with which 
he had been treated at Brussels, of the insolent threats 
with which the citizens had pursued his servants and 
secretaries even to the very door of his pa]ace.2 He 
assured him that the same feeling existed at Mechlin, 
and that neither himself nor family were much safer there 
than in the capital, a plot being fully organized for secur- 
ing his person. The conspirators, he said, were openly 
supported by a larg:e political party, who called themselves 
antl-Johanists, and who clothed themselves in symbolic 
Costume, as had been done by the disaffected in the days 
of Cardinal Granvelle. He assured the Governor that 
nearly all the members of the states-general were implU 
•cated in these schemes. " And what becomes, then, of 
their promises?" asked Don John. " That for their 
promises!" cried the Duke, snapping his fingers; ^ "no 
man in the land feels bound by engagements now." The 
Governor demanded the object of the states in thus seek- 
ing to deprive him of his liberty. The Duke intormed 
him that it was to hold him in captivity until they had 
compelled him to sign every paper which they chose to 
lay before him. Such things had been done in the Nether- 
lands in former days, the Duke observcdr as he proceeded 
tn narrate how a predecessor of his Highness and a prince 
of the land, after having been compeUed to sign innumer- 
able documents, had been, in conclusion, tossed out of 
the windows of his own palace, \vitb ail his retinue, to 
perish upon the pikes of an insurgent mob below.* The 
Governor protested that it did not become the son of 
Charles the Fifth and the representative of his CathpJic 
Majes^ty to hear such intimations a second time. After his 
return, he brooded Over what had been said to him for a 
few days, and he then broke up his establishment at 
Mechlin, selling off his superfluous furniture and even the 
wine in his cellars. ^ Thus showing that his absence, both 

I Seethe IctSer lasl ijuolcd, AfCliJVCS, «C,. vL 1^3. 144. 

^ Vera 5-c ffimpkai Narmtw, ?«:-, p. i*- — Compare the Memoi™ de GrobbepclMi-ck, p. 
17a ; Bull. Canu Koy., t 
' Ibid., p. 1^ — See also the letter of Don John W thf states-gemeral, flated August. 34, 

* Vera J^jumria, etc, p. iB, 19. I.cliei oF Don John, u^i iiip> 
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from Brussels and Mechlin, was to be a prolonged o^p, 
he took advantage of an unforeseen occurrence ag:ain to 
remove his residence. 



CHAPTER JII 

The city orNnmnr — Margarcl of Valois — Her iJilriEues 311 FrafnaulE in favQMr oF AEi^n^n 
— H« ffccplion hy Pen Johu ni Njiinui-^lesiiviiiea iu hcc bonour — SeLaura of 
Nflmur Citadel by Don John — Plan for seizing ihaL of Antwerp — Lclfti cf tbe 
eslatM lOr Philip, sejit by Escovedc— ^'orlunes and fatn of Escoveil'ji id WaJiid — 
Repaicbg of dykes— The Piince's visit iq HQllant! — His leiler lo tbe e£tat«- 
Eeneral on the Milijecc of Na-miiT Citadel— His visit to Ucrecbt— CoireHpondcnco and 
coEnmi^ioners between Daia Jo^n and tla^ cstatcs-^Acri-m onions: and pasairsn-atB 
ctiT-tacrir of thc^Q co 1 1 oquios'— Attempt of Tie^biig upon j\nlweip Cila-del frusliaited 
by De Bourse — Fociunarc panic of llie Gtfnian itier^^cnarits— Aniu'efp evacuated by 
tnt fcnelgb tro&p&^-Rencwcd coFreipond-ence — Aud^icity of the Goi^error's dsmAtldB. 
— LcKers of Escowedo and jiihers iiiterteplcd— t'tivaw schemci uE Don John not 
lindsTSIood by the esLites — His letter to the Empreai Do-wa^cr— More coTrespondenCft 
"Wilh tliQ eiiates — Painful and fnlac poailion oJ" liic Governor — Domolilion, in pait, of 
AntwcEp Citadel, and uf other raeiTei^e6 by the patriou — Statue of Alva. — I^Ltec ef 
Pilar es-gen*ral to the King, 

Tilere were few cities of the Netherlands more picturesque 
in situation, more trimly built, and more opulent of aspect, 
than the Httlc city of Namur. Seated at the confluence of 
the Sombre with the Meuse, and throwing: over each river 
a bridg;e of solid but g^raceful structure, it lay in the lap of 
a most fruitful valley, A broad crescent-shaped pJain, 
fring^ed fay the rapid Meuse, and enclosed by gentJy rolling 
hills cultivated to their crests, or by abrupt precipices of 
limestone crowned with verdure, was divided by numerous 
hedgerows, and dotted all over with corn-fields, vineyards:, 
and flower-g^ardens. Many eyes have g^azed with delight 
upon that well-known and most lovely valley, and many 
torrents of blood have raing^lcd with those glancing- waters 
since that long-buricd and most sanguinary age which 
forms our theme; and still placid as ever is the valley, 
brightly as ever flows the stream. Even now, as in that 
vanished, but never-forg-otten time, nestles the little city 
in, tlie ang-le of the two rivers; still directly over its head 
seems to hang in mid-air the massive and frowning for- 
tress, like the gigantic litlmet in the fiction, as if ready 
to crush the pig^my town below. 

It was this famous citadel, crowning' an abrupt preci- 
pice five hundred feet above the river's bed, and placed 
near the frontier of France, which made the city so im- 
portant, and which had now attracted Don Jahn'% ^\.'y^'cv- 
tion in this hour of his perpleT^it^. IVvt \w\t^^t.t\.t.^ x\^-a 
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of a celebrated personage furnished him with the pretext 
which be desired. The beautiful Margaret of Valois, 
Queen of Navarre, was proceeding- to the baths of Spa, 
to drink the waters,^ Her heaUh was as perfect as her 
beacty> but she was flying" from a husband whom she 
hated, to advance the interest of a brother whom she 
loved with more than sisterly fondness — for the worth- 
less Duke of AJengon was one cf tlie many competitors 
for the Netherland government ; the correspondence be- 
tween himself and his brother with Orang^e and his ag'ents 
being" still continued. The hollow truce with the Hugue- 
nots in France had, however^ been again succeeded by 
war. Henry of Valois had already commenced operations 
in Gascony against Henry of Navarre, whom he hated 
almost^ as cordially as Margaret herself could do, and 
the Duke of Alen^on was besieg^ing" Issolre.^ Meantime, 
the beautiful Queen came to mingle the golden thread of 
her feminine intrig^ues with the dark woof of the Nether- 
land destinies. 

Few spirits have been more subtle, few faces so fatal 
as hers. True child of the Mcdicean mother, wortliy 
sister of Charles, Henry, and Francis — princes for ever 
infamous in the annals of France— she possessed more 
beauty and wit than Mary of Scotland, more learning and 
accomplishments than Elizabeth of England. In the blaze 
of her beauty, according to the inflated languagfe of her 
most determined worshipper, the wings of all rivals were 
melted. Heaven required to be rafsed higher and earth 
made wider, beEore a full sweep could be given to her own 
majestic flight.^ We are further Informed that she was 
a Minerva for etotjuence, that she composed matchless 
poems, which she sang most exquisitely to the sound of 
her lute, and that her familiar letters were so full of 
genius that " poor Cicero " was but a fool to her in 
the same branch of camposition.s The world has shud- 
dered for ages at the dark tragedy of her nuptials. Was 
it strange that hatred, incest, murder, should follow In 
the train of a wedding thus hideously solemnized? 

1 Bw, n, SaB. Mitarffl^'Wl i»a. Cabrera, si nag. Hnofd, »ii. joB, el alfl. 
» Mt^niijires de MarguentBdc Vulois, p. 133, I^efic, 1714. 
S Dc Thou, vii. iofi, sqil-, liv. 6-j. 

« Eloge de llargucritt da Valois, RAJnc de Francr «t dc Nnvafrt, tlC., pat B^ranCAmB, 
p. fl, uaft. 
I '' ^- — Sra belles Iei!:r« — les miETn coitchies soit pour nstre ^Bves, que pour cstn 
A/nr'/iirer {/ p'yM o" I ij" i les voyiiM nt tt ai^\it aii patLVFC CiCETon avec leg sietuuB 
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Don John, as in. his Moorish disguise he had looked 
upon her perfections, had felt in danger of becoming- really 
the slave he personated — " her beauty Is more divine than 
human," he had cried, " but fitter to destroy men's souls 
than to bless them;"i — -and now the enchantress was on 
her way to his dominions. Her road led throug:h Namur 
to Lieg^e, and gallantry required that he should meet her 
as she passed. Attended by a select band of g;entle- 
men and a few horsemen of his body-g^nard, the Governor 
came to Namijr.2 

Meantime, the Queen crossed the frontier, and was 
courteously received at Cambray. The bishop — of the 
loyal house of BerJaymont — was a stanch supporter of 
the King-, and although a Fleming, was Spanish to the 
core. On him the cajolery of the beautiful Queen was 
first essayed, but was found powerless. The prelate gave 
her a magnificent ball, but resisted her blandishments. 
He retired with the appearance of the confections, but 
the governor of the citadel, the Seig^neur d'lnchy, re- 
mained, \vith whom Margfaret was more successful. She 
found him a cordial hater of Spain, a favourer of France, 
aiid very impatient under the authority of the bishop. 
He obtained permission to accompany the royal visitor a 
few stages of her journey, and returned to Cambray, her 
willing' slave ; holding- the castle in future neither for king- 
nor bishop, but for Margaret's brother, Alen^on, alone. 
At Mons she was received with great state by the Count 
Lslain, who was governor of Hainault, while his Countess 
governed him. A week of festivities graced the advent 
of the Queen, during which period the hearts of both 
Lalain and his wife were completely subjugated. They 
agreed that Flanders had been too long separated from 
the parental France to which it of right belonged. The 
Count was a stanch Catholic, but he hated Spain. He 
was a relative of Egmont, and anxious to avenge his 
death, but he was no lover of the peopte, and was jealous 
of Orange. Moreover, his wife had become entirety 
fascinated by the designing Queen. So warm a frijendship 
had sprung up between the two fair ladies as to make it 
indispensaiale that Flanders and HaJnault should be an- 
nexed to France. The Count promised to hold his whole 

1 " A-unquE ta befipofura dests Rffjnift !« mas divina que bumuia^ »a. Tnk& ijwe ^■a&«t 
y AiHat Iw hombres qnE salvarloa."— Eloe*, etc, «lc, V' A- 
3 BoTj X, SiS. Hoofd, xi. ^oB. Cabniia, u. gag. 
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government at the ser\'ice of Aten^on, and recominended 
that an aftempt should be made to gain over the incor- 
ruptible Governor of Cambray. Margaret did not inform 
him that she had already turned that functionary round 
h'Rr finger, but she urg;ed Lalain and his wife to seduce 
him from his alieg^iance, if possible.i 

The Count with a retinue of mounted men, then accom- 
panied her on her way towards Namur, but turned as the 
distant tramp of Don JoHd's cavalcade was heard ap- 
proaching, for it was not desirable for Lalain. at that 
moment, to find himself face to face with the Governor. 
Don John stood a moment ^waiting- the arrival of the 
Queen, He did not dream of her political intrigues, nor 
see Lrt tlie fair form approaching' him one mortal enemy 
the more. Margaret travelled in a splendid litter with 
g-ilt pillars, lined with scarlet velvet, and entirely enclosed 
in g-lasSf^ which was followed by those of the Princess de 
la Roche sur Yon, and of Madame de Tournon, After 
these came ten ladies of honour on horseback, and six 
chariots filled with female domestics. These, with the 
g^uards and other attendants, made up the retinue. On 
meeting the Queen's litter, Don John sprang from his 
horse and presented his greetings. The Queen returned 
his salutation, in the French fashion, by offering^ her cheek 
to liis embrace, extending tbe same favour to tlie Duke of 
Aerschot and the Marquis of Havr^.^ The cavaliers then 
reinounted and escorted the Queen to Namur, Don John 
riding^ by the side of her litter, and conversing with her all 
the way. It was late in the evening w^hen the procession 
arrived in the city. The streets had, however, been bril- 
liantly illuminated; houses and shops, although it was 
near midnight, being- in a blaze of light. Don John, be- 
lieving that no attentions could be so acceptable at that 
hour as to provide for the repose of his guest, conducted 
the Queen at once to the lodgings prepared for her. ■ 
Margaret was astonished at the magnificence of the ■ 
apartments into which she was ushered. A spacious and 
stately halJ, most gorgeously furnished, opened into a _ 
scries of chambers and cabinets, worthy, in their appoint- ■ 
ments, of a royal palace. The tent and bed coverings" 
prepared for the Queen were exquisitely embroidered in 
needlework with scenes representing the battle of Le- m 

L * Ibid J iL 134, 135, ^gt/i * ll^id', U>- i-j5- Haoti, n\, ^^ ^H 
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panto.* The great hall was hung^ with gorgeous tapestry 
of satin and velvet, ornamented with columns of raised 
silver work, and with many fig-ures in antique costume, 
of the same massive embroidery. The rest of the furni- 
ture was also of satin, velvet, cloth of gold, and brocade. 
The Queen was dazzled with so much magnificence, and 
one of the courtiers could not help expressing astonish- 
ment at the splendour of the apartments and decorations, 
which, as he observed to the Duke of Aerschot, seemed 
more appropriate to the palace of a powerful monarch 
than to the apartments of a young bachelor prince,^ The 
Duke replied by explaining that the expensive embroid- 
ery which they saw was the result, not of extravagance, 
but of valour and generosity. After the battle of Le- 

» panto, Don John had restored, without ransom, the two 
sons, who had been taken prisoners, of a powerful Turkish 
bashaw. The father, in gratitude, had sent this magniii" 
cent tapestry as a present to the conqueror, and Don 
John had received it at Milan, in which city, celebrated 
for the taste of its upholsterers, it had been arranged for 

» furniture. 3 
The next morning- a g:rand mass with military music was 
performed, followed by a sumptuous banquet in the grand 
hall. Don John and the Queen sat at a table three feet 
apart from the rest, and Ottavio Gonza^a served them 
wine upon his knees.* After the banquet came, as usual, 
the ball, the festivities continumg' till late in the night, 
snd Don John scarcely quitting- his fair g-uest for a 
moment. The next afternoon, a festival had been 
arrang^ed upon an island in the river- The company em- 
barked upon the Meuse, in a fleet of gaily -scarfed and 
painted vessels, many of which were filled with musicians.^ 
Margaret reclined in her gilded barge, under a richly- 

» embroidered canopy. A fairer and falser queen than 
" Egypt " had bewitched the famous youth who had 
triumphed 1 not lost the world, beneath the heights of 
Actium. The revellers landed on the isEand, where the 
banquet was already spread within a spacious bower of 
ivy, and beneath umbrageous elms. The dance upon the 
sward was protracted to a late hour, and the summer stars 

I Mimoirea dc Slareueritode VnloiS, 117. 

B "Ces m^utle^ me Bcmbllent pliisioil d'lin Krand Roj-.fluc d'ufi jeUDt PrinCE a maner 
lei qii'est le Spr. Dotn Jean," eic-— Mimoiwi tie Mareiicritc de Vslaii, iL i'^ 
3 1 hid.— Ctftii pare V.-kn der Hainnien y !«bii, D. J . fi \vfi«ia.,'Ki- ^ 
* Mjjncirea de M. de Vaio-Js, p, 157. Hooli, w*. y^f-- 
' Mimairss ds Margui^rLie dc ValoU, IL 1371 t'jS. 'tt.iCiW.iSi. »»■ 
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had been long tn the sky when the company returned 
to their barg-es, 

Don John, mofc than ever enthralled by the bride of 
St. Bartholomew, knew not that her sole purpose in 
visiting his dominion had been to corrupt his ser\*ants and 
to undermine his authority. His own purpose, however, ■ 
had been less to pay court to the Queen than to make use ■ 
of her presence to cover his own denig-ns. That purpose 
he proceeded instantly to execute. The Queen nesct morn- 
ing pursued her voyage by the river to Liege^ and scarcely 
had she floated out of big slg^ht than he sprang" upon 
his horse and, accompanied by a few trusty attendants, 
g'alloped out of the g'ate and across the bridge which led 
to the citadel.^ He had already despatched the loyal 
Berlaymont, with his four equally loyal sons, the Seign- 
eurs de Meg'hen, Floyon, Hierg-es, and Haultepenne to 
that fortress. These gentlemen had informed the castel- 
lan that the Governor was about to ride Forth hunting, 
and that it would be proper to offer him the hospitalities 
of the castle as be passed on his way. A considerable 
number of armed men bad been concealed in the woods _ 
and thickets of the neighbourhood. The Seigneur de ■ 
Froymont, suspecting nothings, acceded to the propriety ■ 
of the sug-gestion made by the Berlaymonts. Meantime, 
with a blast of his horn, Don John appeared at the castle 
g-ate. He entered the fortress with the castellan, while 
one of the g;cntlemen watched outside, as the ambushed 
soldiers came toiling up the precipice. When all was 
ready the gentleman returned to the hall, and made a 
sig-nal to Don John, as he sat at breakfast with the 
constable. The Governor sprang" from the table and drew 
his sword ; BerJaymont and his four sons drew their 
pistols, while at the same instant, the soldiers entered. 
Don John, exclaiming that this was the first day of his 
government, commanded the castellan to surrender. De 
Froymont, taken by surprise, and hardly understanding 
this very nielo-dramatic attack upon a citadel by its own 
lawful governor, made not much difficulty in complying. 
He was Chen turned out of doors, along with his garrison, 
mostly feeble old men and invalids. The newly-arrived 
soldiers took their places, at command of the Governor, 
and the stronghold of Namur was his own.^ 

) Mimmr^ cl* JiTaTeueritc de VaIou, 145, wbo TclBtci tlhe occumivce en Itat atitbonly 
oi'the Marchioness ofaavrt, HooW, xii. joS. 
■* Hoo^, jf/A jog. — "5wfcouwde of verminkte soliJnaieTi," Mi^ tot, «. %^. Tlni*Krtm 
Saaaulet dcs /usteg Causes, pjA aS, ap Mrtaf-n, vii. laa. ■EratvvogWb, ». i^,iqi. 
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There was little doubt that the representative of Philip 
had a perfect right to possess himself of any fortress 
within his government; there could be as little that the 
sudden stratagrem by whicli he had thus made himself 
master of this citadel would prove offensive to the estates, 
while it could hardly be agreeable to the King; and yet 
it is not certain that he could have accomplished his 
purpose in any other way. Moreover, the achievement 
was One of a projected scries by which he meant to re- 
vindicate his dwindling autliority. He was weary of 
playing" the hypocrite, and convinced that he and his 
niOQarch were both ahhorred by the Netherlanders. Peace 
was impossible — war was forbidden him. Reduced almost 
to a nullity by the Prince oF Orange, it was lime for him 
to mat:e a stand, and in this imprcg;nable fastness his 
position at least was a g^ood one. Many months before, 
the Prince of Orang'e had expressed his anxious desire 
that this most important town and citadel should be se- 
cured for the estates. " You know," he had written to 
Bossu in December, " the evil and the dismay which the 
loss of the city and fortress of Namur would occasion 
to us. Let me beseech you that all possible care be taken 
to preserve them."* Nevertheless, their preservation 
had been entrusted to a feeble-minded old constable, at 
the head of a liandful of cripples. 

We know how intense had been the solicitude of the 
Prince, not only to secure but to destroy these citadels, 
" nests of tyrannV)" which had been built by despots to 
crush, not protect, the towns at their feet. These precau- 
tions had been neg;Iected. and the consequences were dis- 
playing- themselves, for the castle of Namur was not the 
only one of which Don John felt himself secure. Althouijh 
the Duke of Aerschot seemed so very much his humble 
sen.'2nt, the Governor did not trust him, and wished to 
see the citadel of Antwerp in more unquestionable keep- 
ing". He had therefore withdrawn, not only the Duke, 
but his son, the Prince of Chimay, commander of the 
castle In his father's absence, From that important post, 
and insisted upon their accompanying: him to Namur.^ 
So g-allant a courtier as Aerschot could hardly refuse to 
pay his homaE^e to so i!lustrioi.is a princess as Marg-aret 
of Valois, while durintj the absence of the Duke and 
Prince the keys of Antwerp citadel had fccK.Tv, -aS- 'C»«. 

i An:bivadehM!UBoad'QT&iig<:..y. 571. * "Em.it.aia. ^^««v, ■«x^- ■>-»**' 
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command of Don John, placed in the keeping of the 

Seig"ncur de Treslong,* an unscrupulous and devoted 
royalist. The celebrated Colonel van Ende, whose par- 
ticipation, at the head of his German cavalry, in the 
terrible sack of that city, which he had been ordered to 
defend, has been narrated, was commanded to return to 
Antwerp, He was to present himself openly to the city 
authorities, but he was secretly directed by the Governor- 
General to act in co-operation with the Colonels Fugg-er, 
Frondsberger, and Polwiller, who commanded the forces 
already stationed in the city,^ These distiiig:ui3hed offi- 
cers had been all the summer in secret correspondence 
with Don John, for they were the instruments with which 
be meant by a bold stroke to recover his almost lost au- 
thority. While he had seenied to be secondinjj the efforts 
of the states-general to pay nfT and disband these merce- 
naries, nothing had in reality been further from his 
thoughts, and the time had now come when his secret 
plans wtre to be executed, according- to the af^reement 
between himself and the German colonels. He wrote to 
them, accordingly, to delay no lonp-er the accomplishment 
of the deed 3— that deed being' the seizure of Antwerp 
citadel, as he bad already successfully mastered that of 
Namur. The Duke of Aerschol, his brother, and son, 
were in his power, and could do nothing to prevent the 
co-operation of the colonels in the city with Treslong' in 
the castle, ^o that the Governor would thus be enabled, 
laying his head tranquiTly upon " the pillow of the Ant- 
werp citadel,*'* according to the reproachful expression 
subsequently used by the estates, to await the prog-ress of 
events. 

The current of his adventurous rareer was not, however, 
destined to run thus smoothly. It Is true that the estates 
had not yet entirely lost their confidence in his character, 
but the seizure of Namur, and the attempt upon Ant' 
werp, tog^ether with the contents of the intercepted letters 
written by himself and Escovedo to Philip, to Perez, to 
the Empress, to the Colonels Frondsberger and Fugger, 

■ Bor, K. EaS, I.cuU de Bbys, Seigneur de TemIoii. MfCeicn, ubi xup. Dbcoun 
Srtmmief dr* lnstc=, Causts, etc, pp. rg, bo. 

9 Ducouri; ^ommi«, cic, pp. iS, lo. See- llie orieina] Ictteni in tbe appendix lo Dis- 
CouTS Sommier. etc.. u. 56, « sm]. ; also in Bijr, a. S4S, M]fj.— traialaied. 

' IjWWrofDon Tohrij Jnly ift, iS77i lo 'he Cal-unels FTondabprger and Pu^ei-, Dk- 
coura Sommier, ubi sup- Hur, n. 8^3. 

* Etfr repasaiit sur VoTeii\a du Cll;iaIe3Q d'AuvccB duqiiel iL H tcnoil ontiiremmt 
a-veur/, "tlc—Dla^aarS Soinntict, etc., p. 35. 
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were soon destined to open their eyes. In the meantime, 
almost exactly at the moment when Don John was execut- 
ing^ his enterprise ag"ainst Namur, Escovedo had taken 
an affectionate farewell of the estates at Brussels, ^ for it 
had been thought necessary, as already intimated, both 
for the apparent interests and the secret projects of Don 
John, that the secretary should make a visit to Spain. 
At the command of the Governor-General he had offered 
to take charge of any communtcation for his Majesty 
which the estates nii°:ht be disposed to entrust to him, 
and they had accordingrly addressed a long- epistle to the 
King, in which they g-ave ample expression to their in- 
dignation and their woe. They remonstrated with the 
King concerning the continued presence of the German 
mercenaries, whose knives were ever at their throats, 
whose plunder and insolence impoverished and tortured the 
people. They reminded him of the vast sums which the 
provinces had contributed In times past to the support of 
government, and they begged assistance from his hounty 
now. They recalled to his vision the melancholy spec- 
tacle of Antwerp, but lately the *' nurse of Europe, the 
fairest flower in his royal garland, the foremost and 
noblest city of the carth,^ now quite desolate and for- 
lorn," and with additional instructions to Escovedo, that 
he should not fail, in his verbal communications, to 
represent the evi[ consequences of the course hitherto 
pursued by his Majesty's governors in the Netherlands, 
they dismissed him with good wishes, and with "crowns 
for convoy " in his purse to the amount of a revenue of 
two thousand yearly. His secret correspondence was in- 
tercepted and made known a few weeks after his 
departure. 3 

For a moment we follow Mm thither. With a single 
word in anticipation, concerning- the causes and the con- 
summation of this celebrated murder, which was delayed 
till the following" year, the unfortunate Escovedo may be 
dismissed frrjm these padres.. It has been seen how art- 
fully Antonio Perez, Secretary of State, paramour of 
Princess Eboli, and ruling councillor at that day of Philip, 
had fostered in the King's mind the most extravagant 

I 3or, T. ta<. Hbord, xi3. s^. DIsMurE Eajmrniet, a^:., p. 47. 

* " iiiodster van geTieel Europa., d'edelste bloerrw van 11 we majssteiB Itrore eo de 

vomaemste en rij«sleiTin do WBtt^d," etc, etc— Lertcrof lie Srare.i, Ko/-, BiS, Est- 

■ rior, X. B?;- Hoofd, xii goB. DiscouTj Sonunicc, y> ^-j. t&c.un.«.n, ^'u., \9:i. ~%.ui:, 

X, 877-8,17. 



suspicions as to the schemes of Don John, and of his 
confidential secretary,^ He had represented it as their 
fixed and secret intention^ after Don John should be 
finally established on the throne of England, to attack 
Philip himself in Spain, and to deprive him of his crown, 
Escovedo beings represented as the prime instigator and 
controller of this astounding plot, which lunatics only 
could have engendered, and which probably never had 
existence. 

No proof of the wild desig^n was offered. The lang-uage 
which Escovedo was accused by Perez of having- held pre- 
viously to his departure for Flanders— that it was the in- 
tention of Don John and himself to fortify the rock of 
Mogro, with which, and with the command of the city of 
Santandcr, tliey could make themsehes masters of Spain 
after havin|^ obtained possession of Enijland,^^ — is too ab- 
surd to have been uttered by a man of Escovedo's capa- 
city. Certainly, had Perez been provided with the least 
scrap of writing from the hands of Don John or Escovcdo 
which could be tortured into evidence upon this point, it 
would have been forthcoming, and would have rendered 
such fictitious hearsay superfluous. Perez, in connivance 
with Philip, had been systematically conducting his cor- 
respondence with Don John and Escovedo^ in order to 
elicit some evidence of the imputed scheme. " 'Twas the 
only way," said Perez to Philip, " to make them unbare 
their bosoms to the sword." " I am quite of the same 
opinion," replied Philip to Perez, " for, according; to my 
theology, you would do your duty neither to God nor the 
world, unless you did as you are doing--'" ^ Yet the excel- 
lent pair of conspirators at Madrid could wrin;^ no damn- 
ing- proofs from the lips of the supposititious conspirators 
in Flanders, save that Don John, after Escovedo's arrival 
in Madrid, wrote, impatiently and frequently, to dernand 
that he should be sent back, toi^ether with the money 
which he had g-one to Spain to procure. " Money, more 
money, and Escovedo/'* wrote the Governor, and Philip 
was quite willing to accept this most natural exclamation 
as evidence of his brother's designs against his crown. 

Menu d« Ant. Perw, passim: piriiculaily wigHi 334-317, Obias y Eeladonei. 

Ant. Peru, 313. 
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Out of these shreds and patches — the plot ag-ainst Eng- 
land, the Pope's bull, the desire espre&sed by Don John 
to march into France as a simple adventurer, with a few 
tliousand men at his back — Perez, according to his own 
statement, drew up a protocol, afterwards formally ap- 
proved by Philip, which concluded with the necessity of 
taking- Escovedo's life, instantly but privately, and by 
poison. The Ma rq uis de Los Velos , to whom the 
memorial was submitted for his advice, averred that if 
the death-bed wafer \vere in his own lips, he should vote 
for the death of the culprit;* Philip had already jumped 
to the same conclusion ; Perez joyfully undertook the busi- 
ness, having received carte blanche from the Kingf, and 
thus the unfortunate secretary was doomed. Immediately 
after the arrival of Escovedo in Madrid, he addressed a 
letter to the Kintj. Philip filed it away among other 
despatches, with this annotation: "'the avant courier has 
arrived — it is necessary to make great haste, and to 
despatch him before he murders us, ' ' ^ 

The King, having thus been artfully inflamed against his 
brother and his unfortunate secretary, became clamorous 
for the blood of Escovedo. At the same time that per- 
sonage, soon after his return to Spain, was shocEied by 
the discovery of the amour of Perez with the Princess 
Eboli.^ He considered it his duty, both towards the 
deceased Prince and the living- King, to protest against 
this perfidy. He threatened to denounce to the King, 
who seemed the only person about the court ignorant nf 
the affair, this double treason of his mistress and his 
minister. Perez and Anna of Eboli, furious at Escovedo's 
insolence, and anxious lest he should execute his menace, 
determined to disembarrass themselves of so meddlesome 
a person.* Philip's rage against Don John was accord- 
ingly turned to account, and Perez received the King's 
secret orders to procure Escovedo's assassination. ^ Thus 

1 "Que cod el Sscoiiitiilo en la faoca — ^volara Is. Cmuerte) dc Joande Esco'cdo^" 

etc., etc — Mem. de AnE. Pcm, 317. 
s Cartas del S. D. Juaji y dtl Sec. Esrovedo, MS. of Royal Utiiu-j-, Mauue, 
B HdigDCt, Pereiel Ptilippe ]I., ppu aB-gj. — Caiflparo Hoofd, lii. 515^515 ; Cabrera, 

»[l P7S, who cDVcra the naniB of the FriDcess with i, ytil which conlii have deceived no 

■ Mem. de Ant. Perci, 314-317. Mignel, Anl. Pem el Philippe II., pp, 39, gj. 
Hoafd, rii. s>4. — Cunip&te Catrerni xii. q^in who, secl'lng as u^ual 10 exruse t.be KicE, 
whose odictal pancgyfist ht Uj narfatts thai Es^tvedD's deat!i V'sUTaul wa» fiUed oul on 
one cf Tbo&V blnnks wilh ibe kin^^'.s ^i^Tialurc, >BUC:b bs ambasK^dgt^ end vic^rD}^^ havb 
He does not sute why Perei (heiiig neiihiCt viceroy not amlintc.ui'i) canie to he nrcividiA 
wiih stich documents. Ue admits, to-o, ''que no despla.n^I^^ B-t^i *ianuiKiAK.-iiB«t.i*r — 
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an imaginary conspiracy of Don John against the crown 
of Phjtip was the pretext, the fears and rage of Ebali 
and her paramour were the substantial reason, for the 
crime now projected. 

The details of the murder were arrang^cd and executed 
by Perez, 1 but it must be confessed, in justice to Philip, 
with much inferior nicety to that of his own performances 
in the same field. Many persons were privy to the plot. 
There was much blundering", there was great public 
scandal in Madrid, and no one ever had a reasonable 
doubt as to the instig-ators and the actual perpetrators 
of the crime. Two attempts to poison Escovedo were 
made by Perez, at his own table, through the ag^ency of 
Antonio Enriquez, a confidential servant or page. Both 
were unsuccessful. A third was equally so, but suspi- 
cions were aroused. A female slave in the household of 
Escovedo, was in consequence arrested, and immediately 
hanfrcd in the public square, for a pretended attempt to 
murder her master.^ A few days afterwards (on the 
31st of March, 157S) the deed was accomplished at nig'ht- 
fall, in the streets of Madrid, by six conspirators. They 
con.'sisted of the major-domo of Perez, a page in his 
household, the pag;e's brother from the country, an ex- 
scuHion from the royal kitchens, Juan Rubio by name, 
who had been the unsuccessful atj-ent in the poisoning- 
scheme, togretlier with two professloiial bravos, hired for 
the occasion. It was Insausti, one of this last-mentioned 
couple, who despatched Escovedo with a single stab, the 
others aiding" and abetting, or keeping watch in the neigh- 
bourhood*^ 

The murderers effected their escape, and made their re- 
port to Perez, who, for the sake of appearances, was upon 
a visit in the country. Suspicion soon tracked the real 
culprits, who were above the reach of justice; nor, as 
to the motives which had prompted the murders were 
many ignorant, save Only the murderer himself. Philip 
had ordered the assassination, but he was profoundly 
deceived as to the causes of its accomplishment. He was 
the dupe of a subtler villain than himself, and thought ■ 

5 The narrative of thia assagsinatwr., M_ remarlfalile in its cliaractcr, and so importiiht 
in its Tcwote conspqusiipes, has been piven in a masterly manner bjf Migiict fAntoniqj 
Perei ct PlillJpoe 11. >. p, 34. sqq., frpitt the MS. oopy (if the fsmijiis pioMss belonging to 
iTiE Fijreign OfBct of Franee. 

i Miguel; fraiTi the MS. process, pp. 3B. ig. CalTtra alwuiattales briefly the ni[ciniiit& 
31 j>o3Kinin.E mnie by Perez at hu own table, toiettier witb ike execution uf iht tlave. — 
jTj-y p;ri s Mijn-Et, ^■. tfi. 
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himself sacrificing' a conspirator against his crown, while 
he had really only crushed a poor creature who had been 
but too solicitous for what he thought his master's 
honour. 

The assassins were, of course, protected from prosecu- 
tion, and duly recompensed. Miguel Bosque, the country 
boy, received one hundred crou-ns in g^old, paid by a 
clerk of Perez. Mesa, one of the bravos, was rewarded 
with a gold chain, fifty doubloons of eighty and a silver 
cup, besides receiving from the fair hand of Princess 
Eboli herself a certiticate as under-steward upon her 
estates.! The second bravo, Insausii, who had done the 
deed, the page Enriquez, and the scullion, were all 
appointed ensigm in his Majesty's army, with twenty 
gold crowns of annual pension besides.^ Their com- 
missions were signed by Philip on the 19th of April, 
r5;'S. Such were the wages of murder at that day in 
Spain; gold chains, silver cups, doubloons, annuities, 
and commissions in the army ! The reward of fidelity, 
as in poor liscovedo's case, wag oftener tfie stilcttO- 
Was it astonishing that murder was more common than 
fidelity? 

With the subsequent career of Antonio Perez — his 
famous process, his banishment, his intrigues, his in- 
nuendos, his long exile, and his miserable death, this 
history has no concern. We return from our brief 
digression, 

Tn the brief breathing- space now afforded them, the in- 
habitants of Holland and Zeland had been employing 
themselves in the extensive repairs of their vast system 
of dykes. Tliese barriers, which protected their country 
against the ocean, but which their own hands had de- 
stroyed to preserve themselves against tyranny, were now 
thoroufjhly reconstructed at a great expense, the Prince 
everyvvhere encouraging the people with his presence, 
directing them by his experience, inspiring them with his 
energ^y.^ The task accompHshed was stupendous, and 

L worthy, says a contemporary, of eternal memory.* 
At the popular request, the Prince afterwards made a 
tour through the little provinces, honouring every city with 
a brief visit. There were no triumphal arches, no martial 
music, no banners, no theatrical pageantry — nothing but 
1 Mignet (fTom tht MS. process), p. At. " Wd- 

1 Bur, I, B13. WagcTiact, vii. i5av HooTd.iduyiv *"?*«, i,. ^-wr. 
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the choral anthem from thousands of gfratcful hearts. 
" Father William has coine I Father WilHam has come !*' 
cried men, women, and children to each other when the 
news of his arrival in town or village was announced. ^ 
He was a patriarch visiting his dlildreo, not a conqueror, 
nOr a vulgar potentate displaying- himself to his admirers. 
Happy were they who heard his voice, happier tliey who 
touched his hands, for his words were full of tender- 
ness, his hand was offered to all. There were none so 
humble as to be forbidden to approach hitn, none so 
ignorant as not to know his deeds. 

He found lime, notwithstanding the conEratulating 
crowds who thronged his footsteps, to direct the labours 
of the states-general, who still looked more than ever 
to his guidance, as their relations with Don John be- 
came more complicated and unsatisfactory. In a letter 
addressed to them, on the 20th of June, from Harlem, 
he warned them most eloque:ntIy to hold to the Ghent 
Pacification as to their anchor en the storm. He assured 
them, if it was torn from them, that their destruction was 
inevitable. He reminded Ihem that hlllierto they had 
g^ot but the shadow, not the substance of tlie treaty ; 
that they had been robbed of that which was to have 
been its chief fruit — union among" tliCniselves. He and 
his brothers, with their labour, their wealth, and their 
blood, had laid down the bridge over which the country 
had stepped to the Pacification of Ghent. It was for 
the nation to maintain what had been so painfully won; 
yet he proclaimed to them that the g"overnmcnt were 
not acting in good faith, that secret preparations were 
making to annihilate the authority of the states, to re- 
store the edicts, to put strang-ers into high places^ and 
to set Up again the scaffold and the whole machinery of 
persecution. 2 

In consequence of the seizure of Namur CastJe, and the 
accusations made by Don John against Orange, in order 
to justify that act, the Prince had already despatched 
Taffin and Sainte Aldegonde to the states-general with a 
commission to declare his sentiments upon the subject. 
He addressed, moreover, to the same body a full letter 
of sincere and simple eloquence. " The Seigneur Don 
John," said he, "has accused me of violating" the peace, 

1 few, I. 830. Hoofd, Kii. jao. WaeEoaer, viL isj, i6a. 
» See the hccv in Bur, x. 8*5, 85^. 
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and of countenancing^ attempts sgzinst his life, and is 
endeavouring: to persuade you into joining him in a de- 
claration of war against me and against Holland and 
Zeland ; but I pray you, most affectionately, to remember 
our mutual and solemn obUgations to maintain tlie treaty 
of Ghent, " He entreated the states, thereforCj to be- 
ware of the artifices employed to seduce them from the 
only path which led to the tranquillity of their cominon 
country, and her true splendour and prosperity. " I 
believe there is not one of you," he continued, " who can 
doubt TUQ, if he will weigh carefully all my actions, and 
consider closely the course which I am pursuing^ and have 
always pursued. Let all these be confronted with the con- 
duct of Don John, and any man will perceive that all my 
views of happiness, both for my country and myself, 
imply a peaceable enjoyment of the union, joined with the 
legitimate restoration of our liberties, to which all good 
patriots aspire, and towards which all my designs have 
ever tended. As all the grandeur of Don John, on the con- 
trary, consists in war, as there is nothing which he so 
much abhors as repose, as he has given ample proof of 
these inclinations in all his designs and enterprisge, both 
before and after the treaty of Marche en Famine, both 
within the country and beyond its borders, as it is most 
manifest that his purpose is, and ever has been, to embroil 
us with our neig^hbours of England and Scotland in new 
dissensions, as it must be evident to every one of you 
that his pretended accusations against me are but colours 
and shadows to embellish and to shroud his own desire 
for war, his appetite for vengeance, and his hatred not 
only to me but to yourselves, and as his determination is, 
in the words of Escovedo, to chastise some of us by means 
of the rest, and to excite the jealousy of one portion of 
the country ag^ainst the other — therefore, gentlemen, do 
I most affectionately exhort you to found your decision, 
as to these matters, not upon words, but upon actions. 
Examine carefully my conduct in the points concerning i 
which the charges are made : listen attentively to what 
my envoys will communicate to you in my behalf ; and ] 
then, having compared it with all the proceedinefs of 
Seigneur Don John, you will be able to form a resolution 
worthy the rank which you occupy, and befitting your 
obligations to the whole people, of whom you have beea 
chosen chiefs and protectors by God ani 'ta'j -mexv. ■^^^- 
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away all considerations which might obscure your dear 
eye-sig:ht; rnainlain with itiagnanimity, and like men, the 
safety of yourselves, your wives, your children, your 
estates, your liberties; see that this puor people, whose 
eyes are fixed upon you, does not perish; preserve them 
from the greediness of those who would grow great at 
your expense; guard them from the yoke of miserable 
servitude; let not all our posterity lament that, by our 
pusillanimity, they have lost the liberties which our an- 
cestors had conquered for them, and bequeathed to theni 
as well as to us, and that they have been subjug'atcd by 
the proud tyranny of strangers. 

" Trusting," said the Prince, in conclusion, " that you 
will accord faith and attention to my envoys, I will only 
add an expression of my sincere determination to employ 
myself incessantly in your service, and for the welfare 
of the whole people, without sparing any means in my 
power, nor my life itself." ^ 

The vigilant Prince was indeed not slow to take advan- 
tage of the Governor's false move. While in reality in- 
tending peace, if it were possible, Don John had thrown 
down the gauntlet; while affecting to deal Openly and 
manfully, like a warrior and an emperor's son, he had 
involved himself in petty stratagems and transparent in- 
trigues, by all which he had gained nothing but the 
character of a plotter, whose word could not be trusted. 
Salnte Aldegonde expressed the hope ^ that the seizure of 
Namur Castle would open the eyes of the people, and 
certainly the Prince did his best to sharpen their vision. 

While in North Holland, William of Orange received 
an urgent invitation from the magistracy and community 
of Utrecht to visit that city. His authority, belonging 
to him under his ancient commission, had not yet been 
recognized over that province, but there was no doubt 
that the contemplated convention of " Satisfaction " was 
soon to be arranged, for his friends there were numerous 
and influential. His princess, Charlotte de Bourbon,, who 
accompanied him on his tour, trembled at the danger 
to which her husband would expose himself by ventur- 
ing thus boldly into a territory which might be full of 

' This l«ler, of dale August, 1577, Ih* Drigin^ of whkfa is in Frendh, has rwvei beEn 
published. It uinncotlsctioTiDfMSS. intheHafiueArchivM, emitlEd, " Acta Slatttum 
Bclcli," lom. >. fo1- 367, 36S. — Co-moate Hot, M- Bjo. 

" Sainte Aldegoode to Coiiiit Jynn ot Na^au-— AieLive* de la Malsoo d'OTange, n. 
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his enemies, but the Prince determined to trust the 
loyalty of a province which he hoped would be soon his 
own. \Vith anxious forebodings, the Princess followed 
her husband to the ancient episcopal city. As they 
entered its jjateSf where an immense concourse was wait- 
ing to receive him, a shot passed through the carriag^e 
window, and struck the Prince upon the breast. The 
affrighted lady threw her arms about his rieck^ shrieking^ 
that they were betrayed, but the Prince, perceivirg thai 
the supposed shot was but a wad from one oi tbe cannon, 
which were still roaring^ their welcome to him, soon suc- 
ceeded in calming- her fears. ^ The carriag^e passed slowly 
throug^h the streets, attended by the vociferous greetings 
of the multitude; for the whole population had come 
forth to do him honour. The citizens of Utrecht became 
more than ever incJincd to accept the dominion of the 
Prince, and it was certain before he took his departure 
that the treaty of " Satisfaction " would not be long de- 
layed. It was drawn up, accordingly, in the autumn of 
the same year, upon the basis of that accepted by Harlem 
and Amsterdam— a basis wide enough to support both 
religions, with a nominal supremacy to the ancient 
Church. 2 

Meantime, much fruitless correspondence had taken 
place between Don John and the states. Envoys de- 
spatched by the two parties to each other, had indulged 
in bitterness and recrimination. As soon as the Governor 
had taken possession of Namur Castle, he had sent the 
Seigneur de Rassinglicm to the states-general. That 
gentleman carried with him copies of two anonymous 
letters, received by Don John upon the igth and 21st 
of July, 1577, in which a conspiracy against his life and 
liberty was revealed.'^ It was believed by the Governor 
that Count Lalain, who had secretly invited him to a 
conference, had laid an ambush for him. It was known 
that the country was full of disbanded soldiers, and the 
Governor asserted confidently that numbers of despera- 
does were lying in wait for him in every village alehouse 
of Hainatilt and Flanders. He caHed on tbe states to 
ferret out these conspirators, and to inflict condign 
punishment upon their more guilty chiefs ; he required 

J Pnr, «. 8ja. HcmjH, x'a. i;**. 

S The aitLclM of tta " Satiafacti*,'' dated October 5, 1377, afc (riven in Bar, x. 851-a^ 
Vera ct limplrx Nnnaiio, eic., p. a6. 
* Bqti X. Bj3, Hoofd, «ii. 509. Discotirs SommiM ies yislxt Cwun, "iwi., -to* 
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that the soldiers, as well as the citizens, should be dis- 
armed at Brussels and throughout Brabant, and he justi- 
fied his seizure of Namur upon the general ground that 
his life was no longer safe except in fortress.^ 

In reply to the letter of the Governor, which was dated 
the 24th July, the stales despatched Marolies, Archdeacon 
of Ypres, and the Seig^neur de Bresse, to Namyr, with a 
special mission to enter into the who!e subject of these 
grievances.^ These gentlemen, professing- the utmost 
devotion to the cause of his Majesty's authority and the 
Catholic religion, expressed doubts as to the existence of 
the supposed conspiracy. They demanded that Don John 
should denounce the culprits, if any such were known, in 
order that proper chastisement might be instantly 
inflicted. The conversation which ensued was certainly 
unsatisfactory. The Governor used lofty and somewhat 
threatening language, assuring Marolles that he was at 
that moment in possession, not only of Namur but of 
Antwerp citadel; and the deputies accordingly departed, 
having accomplished very little by their journey. Their 
backs were scarcely turned, when Don John^ on his part, 
immediately appointed another commission^ consisting of 
Rassinghem and Grobbendonck, to travel from Namur to 
Brussels. 3 These envoys carried a long letter of griev- 
ances, enclosing a short list of demands.* The letter 
reiterated his complaints about conspiracies and his pro- 
testations of sincerity. It 'was full of censure upon the 
Prince of Orange ; stigmatized his Intrigues to obtain 
possession of Amsterdam without a proper " Satisfaction/' 
and of Utrcchtf to which he had no claim at all. It main- 
tained that the Hollanders and Zelanders were bent upon 
utterly exterminating the Catholic religion, and that they 
avowed publicly their intention to refuse obedience to the 
assembly-general, should it decree the maintenance of the 
ancient worship only. His chief demands were that the 
states should send him a list of persons qualified to be 
members of the general assembly, that he might see 
whether there were not individuals among them whom he 
might choose to reject. He further required that, if the 
Prince of Orange did not instantly fulfil the treaty of 
Ghent, the states should cease to hoJd any communication 
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with him. He also summoned the states to provide him 
forthwith with a suitable body-g'Uard.^ 

To these demands and complaints, the estates replied by 
a string- of resolutions.^ They made their usual protesta- 
tions of attachment to his Majesty and the CatlaolJc faith, 
and they granted willing^ly a loot-g'uard of three bundred 
archers. They, however, stoutly denied the Governor's 
rig'ht to make eliminations in their hsts of deputies, 
because, from time immemorial, these representatives had 
been chosen by the clcrgyj nobles, cities, and boroug'hs. 
The names might chang^e daiSy, nor were there any sus- 
picious ones among; them, but it was a matter with which 
the Governor had no concern. They promised tliat every 
effort should be made to bring; about the execution of the 
treaty by the Prince of Orange. They begged Don John, 
however, to abandon the citadel of Narnur, and gave him 
to understand that liis secret practices had been discovered, 
a large packet of letters having recently been intercepted 
in the neig"hboLirhood of Bordeaux, and sent to the Prince 
of Orange.^ Among them were some of the despatches of 
Don John and Escovedo, to his Majesty and to Antonio 
Perez, to wliich allusion has already been made. 

Count Bossu, De Bresse, and Meetkercke were the en- 
voys deputed to convey these resolutions to Namur- They 
had a long and bitter conversation ivtth Don John, who 
complained more furiously than ever of the conspiracies 
against his person, and of the intrigues of Orange. He 
insisted that this arcb-traitor had been sowing the seed of 
his damnable doctrines broadcast through the Nether- 
lands; that the earth was groaning with a daily ripening 
harvest of rebellion and heresy. It was time, he cried, for 
the states to abandon the Pnnce, and rally round their 
King. Patience had been exhausted. He had himself 
done all, and more than could have been demanded. He 
had faithfully executed the Ghent Pacification, but his 
conduct had neither elicited g^ratitude nor inspired con- 
fidence.* 

The deputies replied, that to the due execution of the 
Ghent Treaty it was necessary that he should disband the 
German troops, assemble the states-general, and carry out 

1 LcMct of Doii Jobfl, Jtily 17, T5J7. Bar, obi Knp. 5 In Bor, ri. Bjj, 83B. 

' They had fallen into the hands of HsTiry of N^v:i[Te, talio >j^ font-Hrded them to 
llie Piiuce of OmTiee- by whom ihey were laid bifoie ite depuiies of the stntc9'esner9.t 
on th« aBthof JuLf, — MEieren, vii. ui. Hoodl, lii. 5i-6.^*'m^Mt^'viMraa^>wasBi<j«, 
Bic, pp. 34 5J- ^ aWi'^^i-S^*'* 
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their resolutirms. Until these things, now Undone, had 
been accomplished, he had no rijjhl to plead bis faithful 
fulfiljncnt of the Pacification. After much conversation — 
tn which the same grievances were repeated, the same 
statements produced and contradicted, the same demands 
urg:ed and evaded, and the same menaces exchangfed as 
upon former occasions — the deputies returned to Brussels.' 
Immediately after their departure, Don John learned the 
result of his project upon Antwerp Castle. It will be re- 
meinbered that he had withdrawn Aerschot, under pretext 
of requiring his company on the visit to Queen Marg-aret, 
and that he had substituted Treslong-, an unscrupulous 
partizan of his own, in the government of the citadel. The 
temporary commander soon found, however, that he had 
undertaken more than he could perform. The troops 
under Van Ende were refused admittance into the town, 
althoug;h permission to quarter them there bad been re- 
quested by the Governor-General. 2 The authorities had 
been assured that the troops were necessary for the pro- 
tection of their city, but the mag^isl rates had learned, 
tbut too recently, the nature of the protection whicli 
Van Ende, with his mercenaries, would afford. A 
detachment of states troops under De Vers, Cham- 
pag-ny's nephew, encountered the reg'iment of Van Ende, 
and put it to flig:ht with considerable loss. At the 
same time, an officer in the garrison of the citadel itself. 
Captain De Bours, undertook secretly to carry the fortress 
for the estates. His operations were secret and rapid. 
The Seig-neur de Liedckcrke bad succeeded Champag^ny in 
the government of the city. This appointment had been 
brought about by the agency of the Greffler Martini, a 
warm partizan of Orang:e. The new Governor was known 
to be very much the Prince's friend, and believed to be at 
heart a convert to the reformed religion. \^'itb Martini 
and Liedekerke, De Boors arrang-ed his plot. He was 
supplied with a larg"e sum of money^ readily furnished in 
secret by the leading niercantiSe houses of the city. These 
funds were successfully invested in gaining over the 
garrison, only one company holding firm for Treslong. 
The rest, as that officer himself informed Don John, were 
ready at any moment " to take him by the throat/' ^ 

1 Bor, xi. 8.3a, B3i ^_ lilbiJ.,B5a. Hoofd, xLi. jiT- 

' Bat, Haafd, ubi sup. Meisren, vii. iii. Ilisi^uura Somtnier, eEc, p. 36, snq, 
Ciittrcra, x'u ji^j, i^q. Lottct of TrulvnE to P*)!* JobQ, August t, i^;;, in appcndis to 
Diff^ars Soaunier, ppt fS, 77. 
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[1 On the ist of August, the day fixed upon In concert willi 
e Governor and GrefBer, he was> in fact, taken by the 
ihroat. There was but a brief combat, itie issue oE which 
jecame accidentally doubtful in the city. The white- 
plumed hat of De Bours had been strucU from his head in 
the struggle, and had fallen into the foss. Floating out 
into the fiver, it had been recognized by the scouts sent 
0ut by the personages most interested, and the information 
wa.s quickly brought to Liedekerkc, who was lying: con- 
cealed in the house of Martini, awaiting^ the result. Their 
dismay was great, but Martini, having more confidence 
than the Governor, sallied forth to learn the xvholc truth.i 
Scarcely had he got into the streets than he heard a wel- 
come cry. "The Beggars have the castle 1 the Beggars 
have the castle ! " shouted a hundred voices.^ He soon met 
B lieutenant coming straight from the fortress, who related 
to him the whole affair. Learning that De Bours was 
iMmpIetely victorious, and that Treslong was a prisoner, 
Martini hastened with the important intelligence to his own 
home, where Lledekerke lay concealed. That functionary 
bow repaired to the citadel, whither the magistrates, the 
leading citizens, and the chief merchants were instantly 
pummoned. The castle was carried, but the city was 
ialready trembling with apprehension test the German mer- 
cenaries quartered within Its walls should rise with 
Indignation or panic, and repeat the horrid tragedy of the 
Antwerp Fury.^ 

In truth there seemed danger o( such a catastrophe. 
The secret correspondence of Don John with the colonels 
was already discovered,* and it was seen how warmlv he 
tad impressed upon the men with whom he had been 
tampering, " that the die was cast, and that all their art 
was necessary to make it turn up successfully. " ^^ The 
castle was carried, but what would become of the city? 
A brief and eager consultation terminated in an immediate 
Offer of three hundred thousand crowns by the leading 
pierchants. This money was to be employed in amicably 
latisfying, if possible, the German soldiers, who had mean- 

^ Bor, x5. 853. Hoofd, bIl 51S. 

s ■' Hct tnstoc! In E^ica ! het cji-ittel ia giw 1 "— Bor, xi. 654. 

* BoTj ;*i. B54, H^ofd, i:tL, 518. 

*■ [i was discovered on ths tcJctng or che citadel by De Beurs.^Cor, xL 854. HonM, 

' t^ V puts i|uidn yu tl dado Intra de la mnno, ^ meDestcr cnt^unm&iW ^ q^sa cnK^ 

En."— Lcw« of Eon John w CoJoncls Fianili^iMjci mi If'ii^'aei, '^vt^ »■>., vm-- 
ipentJiic to -DwlUH SDmmier, p. &:i. Bg-c, xj. %,^^ 
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while actually come to arms, and were assembled In 
Place de Meer. Feeling- unsafe, however, in this localityK 
their colonels had led ihem into the new town. Here, 
having barricaded themselves with gun-carriages^ hales, 
and boxes, they awaited, instead of initiating^, the events 
which the day mig^ht hring^ forth.^ A deputation soon M 
arrived with a white flag- from the castle, and commission- f 
ers were appointed by the commanding officers of the ■ 
soldiery. The offer was made to pay over the arrears of 
their wages, at least to a very large amount, on condition 
that the troops should forthwith and for ever evacuate the 
city. One hundred and fifty thousand crowns were offered 
on the nail. The merchants stood on Che bridge leading 
from the old town to the new, in full sight of the soldiers. 
They held in their hands their purses filled with the glitter- 
ing gold. The soldiers were frantic with the opportunity, 
and swore that they would have their officers' UveSf if the 
tempting and unexpected offer should be declined. Never- 
theless, the commissioners went to and fro, ever finding 
something to alter or arrange. In truth, the merchants 
had agreed to furnish, If necessary, three hundred thou- 
sand crowns; but the thrifty negotiators were disposed, if 
diplomacy could do it, to save the mOiety of that sum. 
Day beg:an to sink, ere the bargain was completed, when 
suddenly sails were descried in the distance, and presently 
a large fleet of war vessels, with banner and pennon flying 
before a favouring breeze, came sailing up the Scheld.^ It 
was a squadron of the Prince's ships, under command 
of Admiral Haultain. He had been sent against Tholen, 
but having received secret intelligence, had, with happy 
audacity, seized the opportunity of striking a blow in tine 
cause which he had served so faithfully. A shot or two 
fired from the vessels among the barricades had a quick- 
ening effect. A sudden and astounding panic seized the 
soldiers. " The Beggars are coming I The Beggars are 
coming !" 3 they yelled in dismay; for the deeds of the 
ocean-beggars had not become less appalling since the 
memorabJe siege of Leyden. The merchants still stood on 
the bridge with their purses In their hands. The envoys 
from the castle still waved their white flags. It was too 
late. The horror inspired by the wild Zelanders over- 

^ Bor, xi. 3j;f. Hoofd. xIL ;i3. MeLena, viL laa. 
* Ibfd, ffSj. Ifiid., sr^ Ibid. 
' "Die sea^ea, die gvasea, door zyniB 1 " — HooU, i& siq.. Tim, ■«. l^^ 
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powered the hope of wag^es, exting^uished all confidence 
in the friendship of the citizens. The mercenaries, yield- 
ing- to a violent paroxysm of fear, fled hither and thitiier, 
panting-, doubling;, skulking-, " like wolves before the 
hounds."^ Their flig^ht was ludicrous- Without staying 
to accept the money which the merchants were actually 
offering, without packing up their own property, in many 
cases even throwing away their arms, they fled helter- 
skelter, some plunging; Into the Scheld, some skimming 
along the dykes, some rushing across the open fields, 

A portion ol them, under Colonel Fugger, afterwards 
shut themselves up in Bergfen op Zoom, where they were 
at once besieged by Champagny, and were SOOn glad to 
compromise the matter hy surrendering; their colonel and 
laying- down their arms,^ The remainder retreated to 
Breda, where they held out for two months, and were at 
length overcome by a neat stratagem of Orange. A 
captain, being known to be in the employment of Don 
John, was arrested on his way to Breda. Carefully Sewed 
up in his waistband was found a letter, of a finger's 
breadth, written in cipher, and sealed with the Governor- 
General's seal. Colonel Frondsberger, commanding in 
Breda, was In this missive earnestly solicited to hold out 
two months longer, within which time a certain relief was 
promised. In place of this letter, deciphered with much 
difficulty, a new one was substituted, which the celebrated 
printer, William, Sylvius, of Antwerp, prepared with great 
adroitness, adding the signature and seal of Don John. 3 
In this counterfeit epistle, the Colonel was directed to do 
the best he could for himself, by reason that Don John was 
himself besieged, and unable to render him assistance* 
The same captain who had brought the real letter was 
bribed to deliver the counterfeit. This task he faithfully 
performed, spreading the fictitious Intelligence besides, 
with such ardour through the town, that the troops rose 
upon their leader, and surrendered him, with the city and 
their own arms, into the custody of the estates. Such was 
the result of the attempt by Don John to secure the citadel 
of Antwerp. Not only was the fortress carried for the 
estates, but the city itself^ for the first time in twelve 
years, was relieved from a foreign soldiery-'* 



' " Als wolvM die Dai>eja,^l werdcu ysn de bemien."— ?riK,-^ 
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The rage and disappointment of the Governor-General 
were excessive. He had boasted to Marolles a day too 
soon. Tile prize which he thot!g;ht already in his g^rasp 
had slipped through his fing;ers, while an interminable list 
of demands which be dreamed not of, and which were likely 
to make him bankrupt, were hrouffht to his door. To the 
states, not himself, the triumph seemed for the moment 
decreed. The " dice " had taken a run apainst him, not-! 
withstanding his pains in loading and throwing'. Never- 
theless, he did not yet despair of revenge. "These 
rebels," he wrote to the Empress-dowager, his sister, 
" think that fortune is all smiles for them now, and that all 
is ruin for me. The wretches are growing proud enough, i 
and forget that their chastisement, some fine morning, fl 
will yet arrive." ^ m 

On the 7th of August he addressed another long letter 
to the estates. This document was accompanied, as usual, 
by certain demands, drawn up categorically in twenty-three 
articles.^ The estates considered his terms hard and 
strange, for in their opinion it was themselveSt not the 
Governor, who were masters of the situation. Neverthe- 
less, he seemed inclined to treat as if he had gained, not 
missed, the citadel of Antwerp ; as if the troops with whom 
he had tampered were mustered in the field, not shut up 
in distant towns, and already at the mercy of the states 
party. The Governor demanded that all the forces of the 
country should be placed under his own immediate control; 
that Count Bossu, or some otiier person nominated by him- 
self, should be appointed to the government of Friestand ; 
that the people of Brabant and Flanders should set them- 
selves instantly to hunting, catching, and chastising all 
vagrant heretics and preachers. He required, in par^ 1 
ticular, that Sainte Aldegonde and Theron. those mostfl 
mischievous rebels, should be prohibited from setting their* 
foot in any city of the Netherlands. He insisted that the 
community of Brussels should lay down their arms, and 
resume their ordinary handicrafts, He demanded that 
the Prince of Orange should be made to execute the Ghent « 
Treaty; to suppress the exercise of the reformed religionfl 
in Harlem, Schoonhoven, and other places; to withdraw^ 
his armed vessels from their threatening stations, and to 
restore Nieuport, unjustly detained by him. Should the J 

' l-'oa yviji's ieicw to the Empiess, AuEUst ij^ li^^, w^pwidix 10 Discoura Sommier,.^| 
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Prince persist in his obstinacy, Don John summoned them 
to take arms against him, and to support their lawful 
Governor, He, moreovert required (he immediate restitu- 
tion of Antwerp citadel, and the release of Treslong^ from 
prison.^ 

Although, regarded from the Spanish point of view, such 
demands might seem reasonable, it was also natural that 
their audacity should astonish the estates. That the man 
who had violated so openly the Ghent Treaty should rebuke 
the Prince for his default— that the man who had tampered 
with the German mercenaries until they were on the point 
of maliing another Antwerp Fury, should now claim the 
command over them and all other troops — that the man 
who had attempted to gain Antwerp citadel by a base 
stratagem should now coolly demand its restoration, 
seemed to them the perfection of insolence. The baffled 
conspirator boldly claimed the prize which was to have 
rewarded a successful periidy. At the very moment when 
the Escovcdo letters and the correspondence with the 
German colonels had been laid before their eyes, it was a 
little too much that the double-dealing; bastard of the 
double-dealing Emperor should read them a lecture upon 
sincerity. It was certain that the perplexed and out- 
witted warrior had placed himself at last in a very false 
position. The Prince of Orange, with his usual adroit- 
ness, made the most of hts adversary's false moves. Don 
John had only succeeded in digging" a pitfall for himself. 
His stratagems against Namur and Antwerp had produced 
him no fruit, saving the character, which his antagonist now 
fully succeeded in establishing for him, of an unscrupulous 
and artful schemer. This reputation was enhanced by the 
discovery of the intercepted letters, and by the ingenuity 
and eagerness with which they were turned lo account 
against him by the Prince, by Sainte AJdegonde, and all 
the anti-Catholic party. The true key to his reluctance 
against despatching the troops by land, the states had not 
obtained. They did not dream of his romantic desig'ns 
upon England, and were therefore excusable in attributing 
a still deeper perfidy to his arrangements. 

Even had he been sent to the Netherlands in the full 

possession of his faculties, he would have been no match 

in political combinations for his poiverful antagonists. 

Hoodwinked and fettered, suspected by his maste.^,'ii'bS*\.eA., 

• Letcerof Don John, j Aug., i.j'j7.— SwjTu.&T|q,a^ 
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bewLdered, irritated by his adversary, what could he 
but plunge from one difficulty to another, and oscillate 
between extravagant menace and desponding" concession, 
until his hopes and life were wasted quite away. Hism 
instructions came from Philip throug^h Perez, and thatH 
most profound dissembler, as we have seen, systematically 
deceived i the Governor, with the view of eliciting^ treason- 
able matters, Philip wishing, if possible, to obtain proofs 
of Don John's secret desig-ns afrainst hi& own crown. Thus 
every letter from Spain was filled with false information 
and with Eying persuasions.^ No doubt the Governor con- 
sidered himself entitled to wear a crown, and meant to win 
itf if not in Africa, then in England, Or wherever fate 
might look propitiously upon him. He was of the stuff of 
which crusaders and dynasty founders bad been made, at a 
somewhat earlier epoch. Who could have conquered the 
holy sepulchre, or wrested a crown from its lawful wearer, 
whether in ftaly, Muscovy, the Orient, or in the British 
Ultima Thule, more bravely than this imperial bastard, this 
valiant and romantic adventurer? Unfortunately, he came 
a few centuries too !atc. The days when dynasties were 
founded, and European thrones appropriated by a few 
foreign freebooters, had passed, and had not yet returned. 
He had come to the Netherlands desirous of smoothing: 
over difficulties and of making; a peaceful termination to 
that rebellion a stepping-stone to his Eng;Iish throne. He 
was doomed to a profound disappointment, a broken heart, 
and a premature grave, instead of the g^litterinfj baubles 
which he pursued. Already he found himself bitterly 
deceived in his hopes. The obstinate Netherlanders would 
not love htmi notwithstanding- the g^ood wishes he had 
manifested. They would not even love the King" of Spain^ 
notwithstanding the blessings which his Majesty was de- 
clared to have heaped upon them. " In truthj" said he, _ 
bitterly, in his memorable letter to his sister the Empress, fl 
" they are willing to recognize neither God nor king. They " 
pretend to liberty in all thing's : so that 'tis a great pity to 
see how they are going; on ; to see the impudence and dis- m 
respect with which they repay his Majesty for the favours ■ 
shown them, and me for the labours, indignities, and 
dangers which I have undergone for their siikcs."^ , 

1 Mcmiprial de AnL PcrM, Obmi y ReHacione?, p. joo. 

- Mernor'iat ot Antonio Ferei, paulin. — ^CompniE Migi^et, AnioEiL^) Fcrei et Philippe I 

/a. ^mtrey/tf, sffjj, pp. i6-^t. I 
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Nothingr, indeed, in the Governor's opinion, could sur- 
pass the insolence of the Netherlanders, save their in- 
gratitude. That was the serpent's tooth which was ever 
wounding the clement King- and his indigriant hrother. It 
seemed so bitter to meet with thanklessness, after seven 
years of Alva and three of Requesens ; after the labours of 
the Blood Council, the massacres of Naarden, Zutphen, 
and Harlem, the siegfe of Leyden, and the Fury of 
Antwerp. ' ' Little profit there has been ^ ' ' said the 
Governor to his sister, " or is like to be from all the g-ood 
which we have done to these bad people. In short they 
love and obey in all things tlie most perverse and heretic 
tyrant and rebel in the whole world, which is this damned 
Prince of Orange, while, on the contrary, without fear of 
God or shame before men, thoy abhor and dishonour the 
name and commandments of their natural sovereig-n. " ^ 
Therefore, with a doubting spirit, and almost with a 
broken heart, had the warrior shut himself op in Namur 
Castle, to await the progress of events, and to escape 
from tjie snares of his enemies. " God knoios how much 
I desire to avoid extrejnities,"' said he, "but I know not 
what to do with men who show themselves so obstinately 
rebellious." 2 

Thus pathetically Don John bewailed his fate. The 
nation had turned from God, from PhDip, from himself; 
yet he still sat in his castle, determined to save them from 
destruction and his own hands from bloodshed, if SUCll an 
issue were yet possible. Nor was he entirely deserted, for 
among- the faithless a few were faithful still. Although 
the people were in open revolt, there was stilt a handful of 
nobles resoEved to do their duty towards their God and 
King. "This little band." said the Governor, "has ac- 
companied me hither, like gentlemen and chevaliers of 
honour." ^ Brave Berlaymont and his four sons were loyal 
to the last, but others of this limited number of gentlemen 
and chevaliers of honour were already deserting him. As 
soon as the result of the enterprise ag-ainst Antwerp citadel 
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was knoiwn, and the storm was g-athering most dar 

over the royal cause, Aerschot and Havr? were first 
spread their wings and flutter away in search of a more ccd- 
genial atmosphere. ^ In September, the Duke was again, 
as he had always professed himself to be, with some im- 
portant intervals of exception — "the affectionate brother ■ 
and cordial friend of the Prince of Oranfje. " ^ ■ 

The letter addressed by Don John to the states upon the 
7th of August had not yet been answered. Feeling-, soon 
afterwards, more sensible of his position, and perhaps Jess 
inflamed with indignation, he addressed another communi- 
cation to them, upon the 13th of the same month. In this 
epistle he expressed an extreme desire for peace, and a 
hearty desire to be relieved, if possible, from his most pain- 
ful situation. He protested, before God and man, that his 
intentions were most honest, and that he abhorred war 
more than anything else in the world. He averred that, if 
his person was as odious to them as it seemed, he was only 
too ready to leave the land, as soon as the King: should 
appoint his successor. He reminded them that the question 
of peace or war lay not with himself but with them ; and 
that the world would denounce as gfuilty those with whom 
rested the responsibility. He concluded with an observa- 
tion which, in its humlEity, seemed sufficiently ironical, that 
if they had quite finished the perusal of the despatches 
from Madrid to his address, which they had intercepted, he 
should be thankful for an opportunity of reading- them him- 
self. He expressed a hope, therefore, that they would be 
forwarded to Namur.^ 

This letter was answered at considerable leng^th, upon 
the second day. The states made their customary pro- 
testations of attachment to his Majesty, their fidelity to the 
Catholic Church, their determination to maintain both the 
Ghent Treaty and the Perpetual Edict. They denied ail 
responsibility for the present disastrous condition of the 
relations between themselves and government, having- dis- 
banded nearly all their own troops, while the Governor had 
been streng^thening his forces up to the period of his retreat 
into Namur, He protested, indeed, friendship and a 
sincere desire for peace, but the intercepted letters of Esco- 
vedo and his own had revealed to them the evil counsels 

' HtKfTJ, Kit. 53a Acischoi v^s in such a liany to uc-ipe, that he lode off from ths 
£asl]e unon a barsB ■wilhom n saddl-e. — Gachard, Ciill. Com. Roy.f ii, t^j. 

* Arciiivrs (!< In Malspa d'Orango, vi. pp. nj, 1+4. 
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to u-hich he had been listening, and the intng"ues which he 
Bad been conducting-. They left it to his conscience 
whether they could reasonably believe, after the perusal of 
these documents, that it was his Intention to maintain the 
Ghent Treaty, or any treaty; and whether they were not 
jiiStificd in their resort to the natural rig^ht of self-defence.* 

Don John was already fully aware ol the desperate error 
which he had committed. In seizing Namur and attempt- 
ing^ Antwerp he had thrown down the gauntlet. Wjshinfj 
peace, he had, in a panic of rag-e and anxiety, declared and 
enacted war. The bridge was broken behind him, the 
ships burned, a g^ulf opened, a return to peace rendered 
almost impossible. Yet it is painful to observe the almost 
passionate long-ings which at times seemed to possess him 
for accommodatingf the quarrel, tog^ether with his absolute 
incapacity to appreciate his position. The Prince was 
triumphant; the Governor in a trap. Moreover, it was a 
trap which he had not only entered voluntarily, but which 
he had set himself. In an elaborate letter which he 
addressed " to the particular states, bishops, councillors, 
and cities of the Netherlands," he protested as to the inno- 
cence of his intentions, and complained bitterly of the 
calumnies circulated to his discredit by the Prince of 
Orange. He denied any intention of recalling the troops 
which he had dismissed, except in case of absolute 
necessity. He affirmed that his Majesty sincerely desired 
peace. He averred that the country was either against the 
King, against tlie Catholic religion, against himself, or 
against all three together. He bitterly asked what further 
concessions were required? Had he not done all he 
had ever promised ? Had he not discharged the 
Spaniards, placed the castles in the hands of natives, 
restored the privileges, submitted to insults, and in- 
decencies? Yet, in spite of all which had passed, he de- 
clared his readiness to resign, if another prince or princess 
of the blood more acceptable to them could be appointed.^ 
The letter to the states was followed by a proposition for a 
cessation of hostilitiesj and for the appointment of a com- 
mission to devise means for faithfully executing the Ghent 
Treaty. This proposition was renewed, a few days later, 
together with an offer for an exchange of hostages.^ 

It was not difficult for the estates to answer the letters 

1 Bor li. BjS. S Sti:1hc\etVca:m'BQi.>.\.ft-=>-«jD. 
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of the Governor. Indeed, there was but Iillle lack of argu- 
ment on eitlier side throug^hout this unhappy controversy. 
It is dismal to contemplate the interminable exchange of 
protocols, declaraEions, demands, apostilks, replications 
and rejoinders, which [flade up the substance of Don 
John's administration. Never was chivalrous crusader so 
out of place. It was not a soldier that was then required 
for Philip's exig-ency, but a scribe. Instead of the famous 
sword of Lepanto, the " barbarous pen " of Hopperus had 
been much more suitable for the work required. Scribbling- 
Joachim in a war-gallev, yard-arm and yard-arm with the 
Turkish capitan pacha, could have hardly felt less at ease 
than did the brilliant warrior thus condemned to scrawl 
and dissemble. While marching: from concession to con- 
cession, he found the states conceiving- daily more distrust, 
and making daily deeper encroachments. Moreover, his 
deeds up to the time when he seemed desirous to retrace his _ 
steps had certainly been, at the least, equivocal. There- ■ 
fore, it \vas natural for the estates, in reply to the ques- ™ 
tions in his letter, to observe that he had indeed dismissed 
the Spaniards, but that he had tampered with and retained 
the Germans; that he had indeed placed the citadels in the 
hands of natives, but that he had tried his best to wrest ^ 
them away ag^ain ; that he had indeed professed anxiety for I 
peace, but that his intercepted letters proved his prepara- 
tions for war.l Already there were rumours of Spanish 
troops returning' in small detachments out of France. M 
Already the Governor was known to be enrolling; fresh 1 
mercenaries to supply the place of those whom he had un- ' 
successfully endeavoured to gain to his standard. As 
early as the 26th of July, in fact, the Marquis d'Ayamonte, 
in Milan, and Don Juan de Idiaquez in Genoa, had received _ 
letters from Don John of Austria, stating- that, as the pro-« 
Vinces had proved false to their engagements, he would no^ 
long-er be held by his own^ and intimating- his desire that 
the veteran troops which had but so recently been dis- 
missed from Flanders should forthwith return.^ Soon 
afterwards, Alexander Farnese, Prince of Parma, received™ 
instructions from the King- to superintend these move-B 
mentsj and to carry the aid of his own already dis- 
ting-ulshed military g-enius to his uncle in the Netherlands.^ 
On the other hand, the states felc their strength daily 
more sensibly. Guided, as usual, by Orang^e, they had 
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already assumed a tone in their correspondence which irust 
have seemed often disloyal, and sometimes positively in- 
sulting-, to the Governor. They even answered his hints 
of rEsig"nation in favour of some other prince of the blood 
by expressing their hopes that his successor, if a member 
of the royal house at all, would at least be a legitimate 
one,^ This was a severe thrust at the haug^hty chieftain, 
whose imperial airs rarely betrayed any consciousness of 
Barbara Blomberg" and the bend sinister on his shield. He 
was niadc to understand, throug^h the medium of Brabanl- 
ine bluntnesE, that more importance was attached to the 
marriage ceremony in the Netherlands than he seemed to 
imag"ine. The categforical demands made by the estates 
seemed even more indigestible than such collateral affronts> 
for they had now formally affirmed the views of Orange 
as to the constitutional gfovernment of the provinces. In 
their letter of 26th August, they expressed their willingness, 
notwithstanding the past delinquencies of the Governor, to 
yield him their confidence ag;ain ; but, at the same time, 
they enumerated conditions which, with his education and 
views, could hardly seem to him admissible. They required 
him to disband all the soldiers in his service, to send the 
Germans instantly out of the country, to dismiss evsry 
foreigner from ofhce, whether civil or military, and to re- 
nounce his secret league with the Duke of Guise. They 
insisted that he should thenceforth gfovern only with the 
advice and consent of the State Council, that he should 
execute that which should by a majority of votes be or- 
dained there, that neither measures nor despatches should 
he bindings or authentic unless drawn up at that board-^ 
These certainly were views of administration which, even 
If consonant with a sound historial vieiv of the Nether- 
tand constitutions, hardly tallied with his monarch's in- 
structions, his own opinions, or the practice under Alva 
and Rcquesens, but the country was still in a state of 
revolution, and the party of the Prince was g^aining the 
upper hand. 

It was the determination of that great statesman, ac- 
cording to that which he considered the leg-itimate practice 
of the government, to restore the administration to the 
State Council, which executive body ought of right to be 
appointed by the states-general. In the states-general, as 

1 Bin. HI. Sfj.— CfiUJuM Meteiell, vi. ug; Gir^»a >»- Ttiust., Knii-rei, -A* ■*'V»i. 
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in the states-particular, a constant care was to be taken 
towards strengthening the most popular element, the 
" community " of each city, the agg^regate, that is to say, 
of its guild-representatives and ils admitted burg-hcrs. 
This was, in the opinion of the Prince, the true theory of 
the g'overnment — republican in all but form — under the 
hereditary protection, not the despotic authority, of a 
family, whose rig:hts were now nearly forfeited. Jt was a 
great step in advance that these views should come to be 
thus formally announced, not in Holland and ZeJand only, 
but by the deputies of the states-g^cneral, although such a 
doctrine, to the proud stomach of Don John, seemed 
sufficiently repulsive. Not less so was the cool intimation 
with which the paper concluded, that if he should execute 
his threat of resig'ning, the country would bear his loss 
with fortitude, coupled as was that statement with a de- 
claration thnt, until his successor should be appointed, the 
State Council would consider itself charged nd interim with 
the g"overnment. In the meantime, tlie Governor was re- 
quested not to calumniate the estates to foreign govern- 
ments, as he had so recently done, in his intercepted letter 
to the Empress-dowag;er.^ 

Upon receiving this letter, " Don John," says a faith- 
ful old chronicler, " found that the cranes had invited the 
fox to dinner." 2 Jn truth, the illustrious soldier was 
never very successful in his efforts, for which his enemies 
gave him credit, to piece out the skin of the lion with that 
of the fox. 3 He now felt himself exposed and outwitted, 
while he did not feel conscious of any very dark design. 
He answered the letter of the States by a long communica- 
tion, dated from Namur Castle, aSth of August.* In 
style, he was comparatively temperate, but the justifica- 
tion which he attempted of his past conduct was not very 
happy. He noticed the three different points which formed 
the leading articles of the accusation brought against him, 
the matter, namely^ of the intercepted letters, of the intri- 
gues witli the German colonels, and the seizure of Namur. 
He did not deny the authorship of the letters, but con- 
tented himself with a reference to their date, as if its 
priority to his installation as Governor furnished a suffi- 

^ Letter of ihf »Mtfp-B*i'*™' '" B'"', xL £[6i, 862. 
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cient pafliatton of the bad £aJth which the letters revealed. l 
As to ihe despatches of Escovedo, he denied responsibility 
for any statements or opinions which they might contain. 
As the secretary, however, was known to be his most con- 
fidential friend, this attempt to shuffle off his own com- 
pHcity was held to be both lame and unhandsome. As for 
the correspondence with the colonels, his defence was 
hardly more successful, and rested upon a general re- 
crimination upon the Prince of Orang;e. As that person- 
ag^e was agitating- and turbulent, it was not possible^ the 
Governor urg-ed, that he should himself remain quiet. It 
was out of his poucr to execute the treaty and the edict, in 
the face of a notorious omission on the part of his adver- 
sary to enforce the one or to publish the other. It com- 
ported neither with his dignity nor his safety to lay down 
his weapons while the Prince and his adherents were arm- 
ingf. He should have placed himself '^ in a very foolish 
position," had he allowed himself unarmed to be dictated 
to by the armed. In defence of himself on the third point, 
the seizure of Namur Castle, he recounted the various 
circumstances with which the reader is already acquainted. 
He laid particukr stress upon the dramatic manner in 
which the Vicomte de Gand had drawn his curtains at the 
dead of night ; he narrated at great length the ominous 
warning which he had likewise received from the Duke of 
Aerschot in Brussels, and concluded with a circumstantial 
account of the ambush which he believed to have been laid 
for him by the Count de Lalain.2 The letter concluded 
with a hope for an. arrangement of difficulties, not yet 
admitted by the Governor to be insurmoLintable, and with 
a request for a formal conference, accompanied by an 
exchange of hostages.^ 

While this correspondence was proceeding between 
Nairur and Brussels, an event was occurring in Antwerp 
which gave much satisfaction to Orange. The Spanish 
Fury, and the recent unsiicces-sful attempt of Don John 
to master the famous citadel, had determined the authori- 
ties to take the counsel which the Prince had so often 
given in vatn, and the fortress of Antwerp was at length 
razed to the ground^ on the side towards the city.* It 
would be more correct to say that it was not the authori- 

1 Bsr^ ri. &fia, 86q. ll^ofctp xii- 531. 

2 LeiiEr af DoQ fohn, Auj;. 34, 1577. Dor, »i. S64. 
' Letter nf Don John, 34 Ang.j 1577, 
* Hpofd, lii. 333, 334, Boi, i^ii. B56. 
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ties, but the dty itself which rose at last and threw oi 
the saddle by which it had so long been galled. More 
than ten thousand persons were constantly at work, morn- 
infj, noon, and nightj until the demolition was accom- 
plished. * Crave magistrates, great nobles, fair ladies, 
citizens and their wives, beggars and their children^ all 
wrought together pell-mell. All were anxious to have a 
hand in destroying the nest where so many murders had 
been hatched, whence so much desolation had flown. The 
task was not a long one for workmen so much in earnest, 
and the fortress was soon laid low in the quarter where it 
could be injurious to the Inhabitants. As the work pro- 
ceeded, the old statue of Alva was discovered in a for- 
gotten crypt,2 where it had Iain since it had been thrown 
down by the order of Requesens. Amid the destruction 
of the fortress, the gigantic phantom of its founder seemed 
to start suddenly from the gloom, but the apparition 
added fresh fuel to the rage of the people. The image of 
the execrated Governor was fastened upon with as much 
fierceness as if the bronze effigy could feel their blows. 
or comprehend their wrath. It was brought forth from its 
dark hiding-place into the daylight. Thousands of hands 
were ready to drag it through the streets for universal 
inspection and outrage. A thousand sledge-hammers were 
ready to dash it to pieces, with a slight portion, at least, 
of the satisfaction with which those who ^vielded them 
would have dealt the same blows upon the head of the 
tyrant himself. It was soon reduced to a shapeless mass. 
Small portions were carried away and prcser^-ed for gener- 
ations In families as heirlooms of hatred. The bulk was 
melted again and reconverted, by a most natural meta- 
morphosis, into the cannon from which it bad originally 
sprung. 3 

The razing of the Antwerp citadel set an example 
which was followed in other places, the castle of Ghent, 
in particular, being immediately levelled, amid demonstra- 
tions of universal enthusiasm.* Meantime, the correspond- 
ence between Don John and the estates at Brussels 
dragged Its slow length along, while at the same time, 
two elaborate letters were addressed to the King, on the 
24th of August and the 8th of September, by the estates- 

1 Hoofd, Por, ubi. nip. .Sirada, uc m. B Hs«fd, xiu £13. Ecradb, i.i. ^^;^ 

* Soada^ ubisvp. Hooftij xii. fai 
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general of the Netherlands. These documents, which were 
long and able, gave a vigorous representation of past 
evils and of the present complication of disorders under 
which the commonwealth was labouring. They asked, as 
usual, for a royal remedy ; and expressed their doubts 
whether there could be any sincere reconciliation so long 
as the present Governor, whose duplicity and insolence 
they represented in a very strong light, should remain in 
office. Should his Majes^ty, however, prefer to continue 
Don John in the government, they signified their willing- 
ness, in consideration of his natural good quahties, to 
make the best of the matter. Should, however, the 
estrangement between themselves and the Governor seem 
irremediable, they begged that another and a legitimate 
prince of the blood might be appointed in his place. ^ 
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Orange inviled lo visit EtOEsels— "Ri* oorctbiwnden-C! upon Ihs subject with the estates. 
g«jeml— TriTimpliJini Journey ofihe Prince to ihera.pita.1— Srop put by him to the 

Mgs-tiilioM ii'ill? Dgn Jcihn — Ncwand siriflgent d?inands made Ppon Ihi; Govemw— 
His iiidignnliDn'=OpB[i ruplorclnm^e of NQthedand grandees wiLb AichduSc-e 
Mau}iiiis^Poiici' of Orange —A itimde of Qiifcen El iaabtth— Flight o! Matthi^is 
frijm Vienna— AtLiiety of Eli.zaS»elh — A tSrcitiiess oF ihe iPrlnc^-^The ccfiJce of Ruward 
— Elftelifln of Qrange to tliat dignity— His ooinplaints ^^insi the Briat nohles— Acr- 
schol Goverror of FEandcTS — A storm brewing in GKent — iRy)Lt>v e end [(n):iie-^B3abd- 
Couiidllor Htsigis— An'Bga'ire cf (lie iijisti>cr*!:k pDxly in Flandeis— RvtoTc's secret 
interview with Orange — Outbreak at Ghent — Arrest of Aersebct, HesseU, anfl othera 
of the rcaCtiOilIiTy pjUty; — Tht Duke 1ibcia.tEd. at demand of Orange — The Prince's 
^iiii 10 Ghent-" Riieloric\l" deiponstmiigjis— Th? new EnifJlTl! Union chM^CtRtifd 
— TrtBty witti EnglaniJ — Artlclea tiy which MatihiM is -nominany constituted Gover- 
nor-Gcneril— His inauguration ai Btuiscfi — Brilliant and faIl!a^tic ceremonies: — 
Lettei of Ifcn John (o the Empstor— His MiBei wLtlii England— An ajmy calLecilne 
— Arrival of Alejiander Famese— Injudicious distribution of ofliircs in the States' 
^nny — The States' aimy (nil b&jfk upon G can bl aura. fQllowcd by Dgn John — TrtqUfJl' 
dous cvrri]iri;nv of ihe patrioij— Wgndijiful dispanty [a tht iMpective \V5MS of tlie 
two axmies. 

While these matters were in progress, an important 
movement was made hy the estates -generaL The Prince 
of Orange ivas formally and urgently invited to come to 
Brussels to aid them with his counsel and presence.^ 
The condemned traitor had not set foot in the capital for 
eleven ycars- 

And now the scene uas changed. The son of the Em- 
peror, the King's brother, was virtually beleaguered; the 
proscribed rebel had arrived at victory through a. lo^^ 

^ Sec Cbc' !eae.cs in Bur, xL. EiG7, iA%. Meutui^ vu. vt--^. 
• Bar, xi B71. Melcren, vn. IS5. HooiA, *w. ^afe- 
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series of defeats. The nation everywhere acknowledged 
him master, and was in undisgfuised revoEt ag^ainst the 
anointed sovereig"n. The gfreat nobtes, who hated Philip 
on the one hand, and the reformed religion on the other, m 
were oblig-ed, in obedience to the dictates of a peopleH 
with whom they had little sympathvi to accept the ascend- 
ency of the CaJvinist Prince, of whom they were pro- 
foundly jealous. Even the fleeting: s^^d incapable Acrschot 
was obliged to simulate adhesion; even the brave Cham- 
pag-ny, cardial hater of Spaniards, but most devotedly 
Catholic, "the chlefest man of wysedome and stomach 
at that tyme in Brussels," so envoy Wilson wrote to 
Burg-hley,! had become " Brabantlzed," as his brother 
Granvelle expressed himself,^ and was one of the com- 
missioners to invite the great rebel to Brussels, The other 
envoys were the abbot of Saint Gertrude, Doctor Leoninus, ■ 
and the Seigfncur de Liesvelt.^ These gentlemen, on arriv-" 
ing: at Gertruidenberg-, presented a brief but very import- 
ant memorial to the Prince.'* In that document they 
informed him that the states-general, knowings how effi- 
cacious would be his presence^ by reason of his singular ™ 
prudence, experience, and love for the welfare and repose ■ 
of the country, had unanimously united in a supplication 
that he would incontinently transport himself to the city 
of Brussels, there to advise with them concerning- the 
necessities of the land; but, as the principal calumny em- 
ployed by their adversaries was that all the provinces 
and leading- personag-es intended to change both sovereign 
and relig-ion, at the ifistlg'ation of his Excellency, it was 
desirable to disprove such fictions. They therefore very 
earnestly requested the Prince to make some contrary 
demonstration, by which it mi^ht be manifest to all that 
his Excellencyi together with the estates of Holland and 
Zcland. intended faithfully to keep what they had prO' 
mised. They prayed, therefore, that the Prince, permitting 
the exercise of the Roman Catholic rellg-jon in the places 
which had recently accepted his authority, would also 
allow Its exercise in Holland and Zcland. They begg^ed, 
further, that he would promise by a new and authentic 

1 Elicahstli and her Timea, ■ Btrjes trf Original LEIlert, by Th. Wright, t ii. 45.— 
LoitdoD, iS39> 

S " oil di5iiit q-u'iSa a»oiert bmhnntisi M. de Chacipagney, at qui n« me pteut qiund 
je I'ertenHli,"" etc, etc — Granvrllc lo M. db Btllcfontaia*, MmnJi 31, i^jS, Ar^hivM de la 

Jilaftoa i/'Orarrgr, vi. ^10. 
^ fipr. ,xi. S/i, Hoofa, jrjJ. jafi, M^lcren, vii. 135. I 
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act, that t!ie provinces of Holland and Zeland would not 
suffer the said exercise to be impugned, or any new 
worship to be introduced, in the other provinces of the 
Netherlands.! 

This letter might almost be reg-arded as a trap, set by 
the Catholic nobles. Certainly the Ghent Pacification 
forbade the reformed religion in form, and as certainly 
winked at its exercise in fact. The proof was, that the 
new worship was spreading everywhere, that the exjles 
for conscience' sake were returning in swarms, and that 
the synod of the reformed churches, lately held at Dort, 
had been publicJy attended by the ministers and deacons 
of numerous dissenting cliurclies establislied in many 
different places throughout all the provinces.^ The pres- 
sure of the edicts, the horror of the inquisition being 
reniovedf the down-trodden religion had sprung from the 
earth more freshly than ever. 

The Prince W3.s not likely to fall Into the trap, if a trap 
had really been intended. He answered the envoys loyally, 
but with distinct reservations.'^ He did not even accept 
the invitation, save on condition that his visit to Brussels 
should be expressly authorized by Holland and Zeland. 
Notwithstanding his desire once more to behold his dear 
country, and to enjoy the gfood company of his best 
friends and brothers, he felt it his duty to communicate 
beforehand with the states of those two provinces, between 
which and himself there had been such close and reciprocal 
obligations, such long-tried and faithful affection. He 
therefore begged to refer the question to the assembly of 
the said provinces about to be held at Gcuda, where, in 
point of fact, the permission for his journey was, not 
without considerable difficulty, a few days afterwards 
obtained. 

With regard to the more difficult requests addressed to 
him in the memorial, he professed generally his intention 
to execute the treaty of Ghent. He observed, howeverj 
that the point of permitting the exercise of the Roman 
Catholic religion in Holland and Zeland regarded prin- 
cipally the estates of these provinces, which had contracted 
for no innovation in this matter, at least till the assembling 

1 KI«riioniL| in BoT, kU G;3. It ii also pubLUhcd hy Crora v. FiiasL, Aichivu, ctCj 
v'l. 155-157. 

S Gtotn V. PftnsL, Arcbivts, tie., vL 148, 14^ Laagueii, Ep. Sec., L a,iqa. 

3 Answer of ttie Prince of Oranga, in Bor, ju, B7-3a, also m (V[?«Ti V. "Vi^ais-, 6ki'2atM«-i 
eli., vi, ijj-iti. — Compart Meleren, vii. 135, lab. HuoW, sju. ^v\. 
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of the states-general. He therefore suggested that lie 
neither could, nor ought to, permit any innovation, without 
the knowledge and consent ol those estates. As to pro- 
mising:, by authentic act, that neither he nor the two 
provinces would suffer the exercise of the Catholic re- 
lig^ion to be in any wise impufjned in the rest of the 
NetherlandSf the Prince expressed himself content to pro- 
mise that, according to the said Ghent Paciftcation, they 
would suffer no attempt to be made against the public 
repose or against the Catholic worship. He added that, 
as he had no Intention of usurping any superiority over 
the states-generaJ assembled at Brussels, he was content 
to leave the settlement of this point to their free-will and 
wisdom, engaging himself neither to offer nor permit any 
hindrance to their operations.! 

With this answer the deputies are said to have been 
well pleased.^ If they i,vere so, it must be confessed that 
they were thankful for small favours. They had asked to 
have the Catholic religion introdiiced into Holland and 
Zeland. The Prince had simply referred them to the 
estates of these provinces. They had asUed htm to guaran- 
tee that the exercise of the reformed religion should not 
be " procured " in the rest of the country. He had merely 
promised that the Catholic worship should not be pre- 
vented. The difference between the terms of the request 
and the reply xvas sufficiently wide. 

The consent to his journey was with difficulty accorded 
by the estates of Holland and Zeland, ^ and his wife, with 
many tears and anxious forebodings, beheld him depart 
for a capita! where the heads of his brave and powerful 
friends had fallen, and where still lurked so many of his 
deadly foes. During his absence, prayers were offered 
dally for his safety in all tlie churches of Holland andA 
Zeland, by command of the estates,^ m 

He arrived at Antwerp on tlie 17th of September, and 
was received with extraordinary entliusiasm. Here he^ 
spent five days, observing, with many a sigh, the me!an-« 
choly changes which had taken place in the long interval ■ 
of his absence. The recent traces of the horrible " Fury,"H 
the blackened waJls of the Hfltel de Ville, the pro strata M 
ruins of the marble streets, which he had known as thefl 

' AruwerorthcFriDcsof Onuise taCfaeproponijonuf tbe^Etaiu-gcneml. Bar, Mfiaen,^! 

Hnaf.i, ubi siip. * Bor, li Bj& Hoord, tcU. 536. H 

L ' l^oTj xi. S/j, — "Hoewtl ongtymt.' — Hoofd, xii, -537. * Uor, li. 875, ^| 
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most imposing in Europe, could be hardly atoned for in 
his eyes even by the more grateful spectacle of ibe dis- 
mantled fortress. 

On the 33rd of September he was attended by a vast 
concourse of citizens to the new cannl which led to Brus- 
sels, where three barges were in waiting for himself and 
suite. In one a banquet was spread ; in the second, 
adorned with emblematic devices and draped with the 
banners of the seventeen provinces, he was to perform 
the brief journey; while the third had been filled by tlie 
inevitable rhetoric societies, with all the wonders of their 
dramatic and plastic ingenuity. Rarely had such a com- 
plication of vices and virtues, of crushed drag"Ofi3, victori- 
ous archang^ds, broken fetters, and resurgent nationalities, 
been seen before, within the limits of a single canal boat. 
The affection was, however, sincere, and the spirit noblcj 
even thouf^h the taste which presided at these demonstra- 
tions may have been somewhat pedantic-^ 

The Prince was met several miles before the gates of 
Brussels by a procession of nearly half the inhabitants of 
the city, and thus escorted, he entered the capital in the 
afternoon of the 23rd of September.^ It was the proudest 
day of his life. The representatives of all the provinces, 
supported by the most undeniable fervour of the united 
Netherland people, g^reeted " Father William." Per- 
plexed, discordant, hating-, fearing:, doubting, they could 
believe nothing:, respect nothing', love nothing, save the 
" tranquil " Prince, His presence at that moment in Brus- 
sels was tlic triumph of the people and of relig:ious tolera- 
tion. He meant to make use of the crisis to extend and to 
secure popular rights, and to establish the supremacy of 
the state s-g-enerai under the nominal SQvcreig:nty of some 
prince^ who was yet to be selected, while the executive 
body was to be a state council, appointed by the states- 
g-eneral. So far as appears, he had not decided as to the 
future protector, but he had resolved that It should be 
neither himself nor Philip of Spain. The outlaw came to 
Brussels prepared at last to trample out a sovcreig^nty 
which had worked its own forfeiture. So far as he had 
made any election within his breast, his choice inclined 
to the miserable Duke of Anjou, a prince whom he never 
came to know as posterity has known him, but whom he 
at least learned to despise. Thus far the worthlt?,^ wfvi. 

• Bor, iL Sj3, HoQfd, ^il 537-1 * ll)id- \\i\ii,, yA. Wi^.v.'X^, ■««_ T.-ii^, 
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paltry intriguer still wore the heroic mask, deceJving^ evei 
such far-seelcg politicians as Sainte Aldcgonde and the 
Prince. 

William's first act was to put a stop to the negotiations 
already on foot with Don John.* He intended that the; 
should lead to war, because peace was impossible, exce[ 
a peace for which civil and religious liberty would be bar 
tered, for it was idle, ia his opinion, to expect the main-' 
tenance by the Spanish government of the Ghent Pacifica- 
tion, whatever promises mig^ht be extorted from his lears. 
A deputation, in the name of the states, had already been 
sent with fresh propositions to Don John, at Namur. The 
envoys were Caspar Schetz and the Bishop of Brug-es." 
They had nearly come to an amicable convention with the 
Governor, the terms of which had been sent to the states- 
general for approval, at the very moment of the Prince'sJ 
arrival in Brussels. Orangfe, with g:reat promptness, pre-" 
vented the ratification of these terms, which the estates 
had in reality already voted to accepts New articles were 
added to those which had originally been laid before Don 
John.^ It was now stipulated that the Ghent Treaty and h 
the Perpetual Edict should be maintained. The GovemorB 
was required forthwith to abandon Namur Castle, and to 
dismiss the German troops. He was to g'lve up the other 
citadels and strong- places, and to disband all ihe soldiers 
in his service. He was to command the governors of every 
province to prohibit the entrance of all foreig^n levies. He 
was forthwith to release captives, restore confiscated pro- 
perty, and reinstate officers who had been removed ; 
leaving- the details of such restorations to the Council of 
Mechlin and the other provincial tribunals. He was tafl 
engag"e that the Count van Buren should be set free within ■ 
two months. He was himself, while waiting" for the ap- 
pointment of his successor, to take up his residence in 
Luxemburg, and while there, he was to be EOvemcd 
entirely by the decision of the State Council, expressed 
by a majority of its members. Furthermore, and as not 
the least sting-jng of these sharp requisitions, the Queen 
of England^she who had been the secret ally of Orang-e, 



' Bcir, nL 874, seq. Hoofd, xi\. saB. 

1 Biir, si- ?74- Kemygiu?! Drutius, Eishup of Bruges. Hcofd, riL ^sS. Cabien, M. ma, 

" Mfmove el Re-njell de ce tju'^esi: paisi enire Je Stignenr Dor Jan d'Autricie, ofc, 

dcpuis S3 tclmlcl-e au cIia^lEELC de NamUJ — i^digj {Wir escript par le ScipiiEiir de Giobboa- 

dont:k, p. aao, S'HX- Th« v^vy ?yriou5 mfmoir, by un? of llie diplamacists <ngand, bod 

' "I lepubHsbed, mccoTdiag to cbe oiiginnl stctch, in tht Eullttini de \i Com. &af.. 
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and whose crown the Governor had secretly meant to 
appropriate — was to be included in the treaty.^ 

It could hardly esicite surprise that Don John, receiving 
these insolent propositions at the very moment in which 
he heard of the triumphant entrance into Brussels of the 
Prince, should be filled with rage and mortification. ^ The 
Ghent Treaty, according- to the Orange interpretation, 
that is to say, heresy made leg-itimate, was to be the law 
of the land. His Majesty was to surrender — colours and 
cannon — to his revolted subjects. The royal authority was 
to be superseded by that of a State Council, appointed hy 
the states-g-eneral, at the dictation of the Prince. The 
Governor-General himself, brother of his Catholic Majesty, 
was to sit quietly with folded arms in Luxemburg, while 
the arch heretic and rebel reigned supreme in Brussels. 
It was too much to expect that the choleric soldier would 
be content witli what he could not help reg-arding as a 
dishonourable capitulation. The arrangement seemed to 
him about as reasonable as it would hav^e been to invite 
Sultan Selim to the Escorial, and to send Philip to reside 
at Bayonne. He could not but regard the whole proposi- 
tion as an insolent declaration of war. He was right. It 
was a declaration of war ;: as much so as i£ proclaimed by 
trump of herald. How could Don John refuse the wag-er of 
battle thus haughtily proffered? 

Smooth Scbetz, Lord of Grobbendonck, and his epis- 
copal Colleague, in vain attempted to calm tlie Governor's 
wrathj which now flamed forth, in defiance of all con- 
siderations,^ They endeavoured, without success, to palli- 
ate the presence of Orange, and the circumstances of his 
reception, for it was not probable that their eloquence 
would bring the Governor to look at the subject with their 

* Thew rcBiafSiable aciiclM mo ti? t« ^nmij In Bw, in. B7+-B7O. A ray maieTe at- 
tTBCt i; eiv«n by Cabri^TD, xi. 941. GrMD v. PriasL.i, ri. i66-t}^ — Corapafc iLe '''Mtm. 
oire cl Rcciicil "of Grcikfbtnduiick, passim- 

* " MfiDoiie M KtcTJcil," passim,^ A LConJiiig to Cabrera, xL S4t, a mare cheeriul 
view of the sullied was tnlctn ty ihose wbo surtuundtd (Iip Coviernor. "The hiuposkion* 
only excited tbeir lau^h^cr- TLc saiDC tisfodEin, ag well a» a.\\ (lit Spanish vrTlLera, of 
courte icpi-esenl the PriiiQe oji influenccJ in Ilis policy Eoidy by self-itj[«reaf, by 'his 
iDC3.paciiy 10 pay h\s it&bta, and hy his despair of oliriuniiig:^ rrival paidoa, >bo«i]d ■ pcai;* 
ensue. Pence for the caicntry, eodU an cm its. tljou^ht,. wjidcatli for him : "doliendtKf im 
ministrc 4e Oiangc diziend^j qiie yu se ocubd cL imtarde puEesauQqiie LelHictiueva atefrc, 
£0M ituii^Htuien vt^pf^dlii fiittiL ttui^ni par ^ti-der lit vitia iS i mo^trando ^u« Ml proa* 
fl?r^A4 P9 CPnfisLia cq <el bi«Ei public^^, sino «□ la guemL : ^ftf af^lp If t^r^xv f^ dtStsficr- 
an'aH dtl ptrJoK dt jii^ni no mirtcidif" xi. q^^. Tbe laajet is aicuidy cuTiipc(en.c ta 
ftjipietiatf thF caJiimnion; nilure of such ElalemcnCs, by a prnisai of lb« toirtepmicteTicB 
luid secret negGii^tiQn.i bclHccn D^an Tc>bn uid Oi:giI]£C< Tbe persoiia] an^ bnlLDilled! 
oficts of pard an and ad van cement, made to tbe Priace bfi^he C&vcmor-Gi:nwkL,m\^ 
finl acrivBl in ibt COUnlr^, art t> Suffident VtXMVL Ul ihtto «bi'^& 'Bscbisa.V.Di:^.. 
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eyes. Three days were agreed upon for the suspension of 
hostilities, and Don John was hig-hly indignant that the^ _ 
estates would grant no longer a truce. The refusal was, ■ 
however, reasonable enough on their part, for they were * 
aware that veteran Spaniards and Italians were constantly 
returnltvg to him, and that he was daily strengthening his ■ 
position. The envoys returned to Brussels, to give an I 
account of the Governor's rage, which they could not 
declare to be unnatural, and to assist in preparations for 
the war, which was now deemed inevitable. Don John, 
leaving a strong garrison in the citadel of Namur, from 
which place he despatched a final communication to the 
estates-general, dated the and of October, retired to 
Luxemburg, In this letter, without exactly uttering de- 
liance, he unequivocally accepted thiC hostilities which had 
been pressed upon him, and answered their hollow profes- 
sions of attachment to the Catholic religion and his 
Majesty's authority, by denouncing their obvious inten- 
tions to trample upon both. He gave them, in short, to 
understand that he perceived their intentions, and meant 
them to comprehend his own.^ 

Thus the quarrel was brought to an iSsue, and Dan 
John saw, with grim complacency, that the pen was at last 
to be superseded by the sword. A remarkable pamphlet 
was now published, in seven different languages, Latin, 
French, Flemish, German, Italian, Spanish, and English, 
containing^ a succinct account of the proceedings between 
the Governor and the estates, together with copies of the 
intercepted letters of Don John and Escovedo to tlie King, 
to Perez, to the German colonels, and to the Empress. 
This work, composed and published by order of the 
estates-general, was transmitted with an accompanying 
address to every potentate in Christendom, ^ It was soon 
afterwards followed by a counter-statement, prepared hy 
order of Don John, and containing bis account of the same 
matter, vvith his recriminations against the conduct of the 
estates. 3 

I Bcr, JcL B76. Honfd, *iL s'Si SJ'*' 
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Another important movement had, meanwhile, been 
made by the third party in this complicated game. The 
Catholic nobles, jealous of the growing influence of 
Orange, and indiojnant at the expanding power of the 
people, had opened secret negotiations with the Archduke 
Matthias, then a mild, easy-tempered youth of twenty, 
brother of the reigning; Emperor, Rudolph. After the 
matter had been discussed some time in secret^ it was 
resolved, towards the end of September, to send a mes- 
senger to Vienna, privately inviting- the younf;;- Prince to 
Brussels, but much to the surprise of these nobles* it was 
discovered that some fifteen or sixteen of the g-randees of 
the land, among- them Aerschot, Havr^, Champagny, De 
ViHe, Lalain, De Hezcj and others, had already taken the 
initiative in the matter. On the 26th of August, the 
Seigneur de Maalsteede had set forth, by their appoint- 
ment, for Vienna, There is no doubt that this step 
originated in jealousy felt towards Orange, but at the 
same time it is certain that several of the leaders in the 
enterprise were still his friends.^ Some, like Cbampagny, 
and De Hize, were honestly so; others, like Aersdiot, 
Havr(5, and De Ville, always traitors in heart to the 
national cause, loya! to nothing but their own advance- 
ment, were still apparently upon the best terms with him. 
Moreover, it is certain that he had been made aware of 
the scheme, at least, before the arrival of the Archduke 
in the Netherlands, for the Marquis Havre, on his way 
to England, as special envoy from the estates, had a con- 
ference with him at Gertruidenberg,^ This was in the 
middle of September, and before his departure for Brus- 
sels. Natnrallyj the proposition seemed, at firsts anything 
but agreeable; but the Marquis represented himself after- 
wards as having at last induced the Prince to look upon 
it with more favourable eycs.^ Nevertheless, the step had 
been taken before the consultation was held, nor was it 
the first time that the advice of Orange had been asked 
concerning the adoption of a measure after the measure 
had been adopted. 

Whatever may have been his original sentiments upon 
the subject, however, he was always less apt to complain 
of irrevocable events than quick to reconcile them with his 

1 But, x'u ByS. McEerrn, vni. 116. ttoofd, xij. jjs. Cabrera, u, g4Ai.^4'i> Oewa^h. 
Frinst,, ArehivM, vt. 151. 
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own combinations, and it was soon to be discovered that 
the new stumbIing"-blocb which his opponents had placed 
in his pathj could be converted into an additional steppiog^- 
stone towards his goal. Meanwhile, the secret invitation 
to the Archduke was regarded by the people and by 
forclg'ii spectators as a plot devised by his enemies. Davi- 
son, envoy from Queen Elizabeth, was then In Brussels, 
and informed his royaJ mistress, whose sentiments and 
sympathies were unequivocally in favour of Orange, of the 
intrigues against the Prince. '^ The efforts of England 
were naturally to counteract the schemes of all who inter- 
fered with his policy, the Queen especially, with her cus- 
tomary sagacity, foreseeing the probable inclination of 
the Catholic nobles towards the protectorate of AJenfon. 
She did not feel certain as to the precise plans of Orange, 
and there was no course better adapted to draw her from 
barren coquetry into positive engagements, than to arouse 
her jealousy of the French influence in the provinces. At 
this moment she manifested the warmest friendship for _ 
the Prince." Costly presents were transmitted by her to ■ 
his wife; among others, an ornament:, of which a sculp- ™ 
tured lizard formed a part. The Princess, in a grateful 
letter to her husband, desiring that her acknowledgments 
should be presented to her English Majesty, accepted the 
present as significative, " 'Tis the fabled virtue of the 
lizard (she said} to awaken sleepers whom a serpent Is 
about to sting. You are the lizard, and the Netherlands 
tlie sleepers, — pray Heaven they may escape the serpent's 
bite 1" 3 The Prince was well aware, therefore, of the 
plots which were weaving against him. He had small 
faith in the great nobles, whom he trusted " as he would 
adders fanged," and relied only upon the communities, 
upon the mass of burghers. They deserved his confidence, 
and watched over his safety with jealous care. On one 
occasion, when he was engaged at the State Council till a 
late hour, the citizens conceived so much alarm, that a 
large number of them spontaneousJy armed thcmsdves, 
and repaired to the palace. The Prince, informed of the 
circumstance, threw open a window and addressed them, 
thanking them for tlieir friendship and assuring them of 
his safety. They were not satisfied, however, to leave 
him alone, but remained under arms below till the session 

■* Bar. t/, ffgg. 
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-was terminated, when they escorted liim with affectionate 
respect to his own hotel. ^ 

The secret envoy arrived in Vienna, and excited tlie 
ambition of the j'oiithful Matthias.'^ It must be confessed 
that the offer could hardly be a very tempting* one, and it 
excites our surprise that the Archduke should have thoug^ht 
the adventure worth the seeking^. A most anomalous posi- 
tion in the Netherlands was offered to him by a slender 
and Irresponsible faction of Netherlanders. There was a 
triple prospect before him : that of a hopeless intrig"ue 
ag-ainst the first politician in Europe, a mortal combat with 
the most renowned conqueror of the sge, a deadly feud 
with the most powerful and revengeful monarch in the 
world. Into this threefold enterprise he was about to 
plunge without any adequate resources, for the Archduke 
possessed no experience, power, or wealth. ^ He brougfht, 
therefore, no streng'th to a cause which was itself feeble. 
He could hope for no protection, nor inspire any con- 
fidence. Nevertheless, he had coiiragfe, pliability, and a 
turn for political adventure. Visions of the discomfited 
Philip conferring' the ha.nd of his daughter, with the 
Netherlands as her dowry, upon the enterprising youth 
who, at this juncture, should succeed in overturning the 
Spanish authority in that country, were conjured up by 
those who origfinaied the plot,* and he was weak enough 
to consider such absurdities plausible, and to set forth at 
once to take possession of this castle In the air. 

On the evening of October 3rd, 1577, lie retired to rest 
at elg'ht o'clock, feig:ning' extreme drowsiness. After 
waiting: till his brother Maximilian, who slept in another 
bed in the same chamber, was asleep, he slipped from his 
couch and from the room in his night apparel, without 
even putting on his slippers. He was soon after provided 
by the companions of his flig-ht with the disg-uise of a 
servant, arrayed in which, with his face blackened, he 
made his escape by midnight from Vienna, 5 but it is 
doubtful whether Rudolph were as ignorant as he affected 
to be of the scheme.* The Archduke arrived at Cologne, 

I LaoEtifti, Epist. ad Aog- 105, 17 Oct., 1577, p. 134. 
3 Bw, vi. 658. Hoord, 111. S3'- Msiaen, viL ii5. 
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attended only by two g'entlemen and a few servants. The 
Governor was beside hinnself with fury; the Queen of 
England was indignant; the Prince only, against whom 
the measure was mainly directed, preserved his usual tran- 
quillity. ^ 

Secretary Walsingham, as soon as the news reached 
England, sent for Meetkercke, colleague of Marquis Havr^ 
in the mission from the estates.^ He informed that func- 
tionary of the great perplexity and exciEcme:nt which, 
according^ to information received from the English resi- 
dent, Davison, were then prevailing in Brussels, on 
account of the approach of the Archduke. Soitiej he said, 
were for receiving hira at one place, some at another; 
others were in favour of forbidding his entrance alto- 
gether. Things had been sufliciently complicated before, 
without this additional cause of confusion, Don John was 
strengthening^ himself daily, through the secret agency of 
the Duke of Guise and his party. His warlike genius was 
well known, as well as the experience of the soldiers who 
were fast rallying under his banner. On the other hand, 
the Duke of Alen^on had come to La Fi^re, and was also 
raising troops> while to oppose this crowd of rival ene- 
mies, to deal with this host of impending disasters, there 
was but one man in the Netherlands. On the Prince of 
Orange alone could the distracted states rely. To his 
prudence and valour only could the Queen look with hope- 
ful eyes. The secretary proceeded to inform the envoy, 
therefore, that her Majesty would fee! herself compelled 
to withdraw ail succour from the states if the Prince of 
Orange were deprived of his leadership; for it was upon 
that leadership only that she had relied for obtaining a 
successful result. She was quite indisposed to encounter 
indefinite risk with an impossibility of profit.^ 

Meetkercke replied to the secretary by observing, that 
the great nobles of the land had been unanimous in desir- 
ing a new governor-general at this juncture. They had 
thought Matthias, with a strong Council of State, com- 
posed of native Netherlanders, to control him, likely to 
prove a serviceable candidate for the post. They had 
reason to believe that, after he should be received, the 
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Emperor would be reconciled to the measure, and that by 
his intercession the King- of Spain would be likewise 
induced to acquiesce. ^ He alluded, moreover, to the con- 
ference between the Marquis of Havr^ and Orange at 
Gertruidenberg, and noted the opinion of the Prince that 
it would be unwise, after the Invitation had been given, 
to insult the Archduke and his whole imperial house, by 
treating- him with indignity upon his arrival. It waslnevit- 
abte, said the envoy, that differences of opinion should 
exist in large assemblies, but according to information 
which he had recently received from I^arquis Ha,vrd;, then 
in Brussels^ affairs had already become smooth again. At 
the conclusion of the conference, Walsing-ham repeated 
emphatically that the only condition upon which the Queen 
would continue her succour to the Netherlands was, that 
the Prince should be forthwith appointed Lieutenant- 
General for the Archduke.^ 

The immediate result of this movement was, that Mat- 
thias was received at Antwerp by Orange at the head of 
two thousand cavalry, and attended by a vast concourse of 
inhabitants. ■^ Had the Prince chosen a contrary course, 
the Archduke might have been compelled to return, some- 
what ridiculously, to Vienna; but at the same time, the 
anger of the Emperor and of all Germany would have 
been aroused against Orange and the cause he served. 
Had the Prince, on the contrary, abandoned the field him- 
self and returned to Holland, he would have left the game 
in the hands of his adversaries. Ever since he had made 
what his brother John called that " dangerous gallows 
journey '* to Brussels,* his influence had been culminating 
daily, and the jealousy of the great nobles rising as 
rapidly. Had he now allowed htmself to be driven from his 
post, he would have exactly fulfilled their object. By 
remaining, he counteracted their schemes. 

The first result of the invitation to Matthias was the 
election of Orange as Ruward of Brabant.^ This office 
was one of great historical dignity, but somewhat anoma- 
lous in its functions. The province of Brabant, having no 
special governor, was usnaJly considered under the imme- 
diate superintendence of the Governor- General. As the 
capital of Brabant was the residence of that functionary, 
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no inconvenience from this course had been felt since the 
accession of the house of Burgundy, At present, how- 
ever^ the condition of affairs was so peculiar — the seat of 
government being- empty without having: been permanently 
vacated— that a special opportunity was offered for con- 
ferring; both honour and power on the Prince. A Ruward 
was not exactly dictator, although his authority was uni- 
versal. He was not exactly protector> nor g^overnor, nor 
stadholdcr. His functions were unlimited as to time- 
therefore superior to those of an ancient dictator; they 
were commonly conferred on the natural heir to the sove- 
reigfnty — therefore more lofty than those of ordinary stad- 
holders. The individuals who had previously held the 
office in the NetherJands had usually reigned afterwards 
in their own right. Duke Albert, of the Bavarian Jine, 
for exampie, liad been Ruivard of Hainault and Holland, 
for thirty years, durinjGf the insanity of his brother, and 
on the death of Duke William had succeeded to his title.^ 
Philip of Burg^undy had declared himself Ruward of 
Brabant in 1425,^ and had shortly afterwards deprived 
Jacqueline of all her titles and appropriated them to. 
himself. In the one case the regent, in the second case 
the usurper, had become reigning- prince. Thus the move- 
ment of the jealous nobles against the Prince had for 
its first effect his Immediate appointment to an office 
whose chief characteristic was, that it conducted to 
sovereignty. 

The election was accomplished thus. The *' members, 
or estates of Brussels, together with the deans, guilds, 
and other of the principal citizens of Antwerp, addressed 
a request to the states of Brabant, that William of 
Orange should be appointed Ruward, and after long 
deliberation the measure was carried. The unsolicited 
honour was then solemnly offered to him. He refused, 
and was only, after repeated and urgent entreaties, In- J 
duced to accept the oIKce. The matter was then referred 1 
to the states-general, who confirmed the dignity, after 
some demur, and with the condition that it might be 
superseded by the appointment of a governor-gcneral.3 
He was finally confirmed as Ru^vard on the 22nd of 
October, to the boundless satisfaction of the people, who 

1 WiigefiiHT, iiL jm B" i^St. a.I"-)- 
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celebrated tfiiC ovent by a solemn holiday m Antwerp, 
Brussels, and other cities.^ His fnendsj inspired by tlie 
intrigues of his enemieSj had thus elevated the Prince 
to almost unlimited power; while a strong expression in 
favour of his government had been elicited from the most 
important ally of tbe Netherlands^ — Eng;]and. It soon 
rested with himself only to assume the government of 
Flanders, having- been elected stadholdcr, not once onlvi 
but many times, by the four estates of that important 
province, and having as constantly refused the dig^nity.^ 
With Holtand and Zeland devoted to him, Brabant and 
Flanders formally under his government, the NetberJand 
capital lavishing testimonials of affection upon him, and 
the mass of the people almost worshipping him, it would 
not have been difficult for the Prince to play a game as 
selfish as it had hitherto been close and skilful. He might 
have proved to the g:t-and seigniors that their suspicions 

fwere just, by assuming a crown which they had been in- 
triguing^ to push from his brows- Certainly die nobles 
deserved their defeat. They had done their best to cir- 

»cumvent Orange, in all ways and at all times. 
*' They serve the Duke of Alva and the Grand Com- 
mander like varlets," he cried; "they make war upon me 
to the knife. Afterwards they treat with me, they recon- 

rcile themselves with me, they are sworn foes of the 
Spaniard. Don John arrives, and they follow him; they 
intrig'ue for my ruin. Don John fails in his enterprise 
upon Antwerp citadel; they quit him incontinently and 
call upon me. No sooner do 1 come than, against their 
oath and without previous communication with the states 
or myself, they call upon the Archduke Matthias. Are 
the waves of the sea more inconstant — is Euripus more 
uncertain than the counsels of such men?*' 3 

While these events were occurring at Brussels and Ant- 
werp, a scene of a different nature was enacting at Ghent. 
The Duke of Aerschot had recently been appointed to the 
government of Flanders by the State Council,* but the 
choice was exceedingly distasteful to a large number of 

rthe inhabitants. Although, since the defeat of Don John's 
party in Antwerp, Aerschot had again become " the affec- 
tionate brother " of Orange, yet he was known to be the 
head of the cabal which had brought Matthias from 
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Vienna. Flanders, moreover, swarmed with convert? to 
the reformed religion^i and the Duke's strict Romanism 
was well known. The people, therefore, who hated the 
Pope and adored the Prince, were furious at the appoint- 
ment of the new Governor, but by dint of profuse promises 
regarding: t'le instant restoration of privileges and charters 
which had long" lain dormant, the friends of Aerschot 
succeeded in preparing' the way for the installation. ^ ■ 
On the aoth of Octoberi attended by twenty-three com-^ 
panics of infantry and three hundred horse, he came to ■ 
Ghent,^ That famous place was still one of the most 
powerful and turbulent towns in Europe. Although 
diminished in importance since the commercial decline 
which had been the inevitable result of Philip's bloody 
government, it was still swarming with a vigorous and 
dangerous population,^ and it had not forgotten the days 
when the iron tong^ue of Roland could call eighty thou- 
sand fighting men to the city banner.^ Even now, twenty 
thousand were secretly pledged^ to rise at the bidding of 
certain chieftains resident among them^ noble by birth, 
warmly attached to the reformed religion, gnd devoted 
to Orange. These gentlemen were perfectly conscious 
that a reaction was to be attempted in favour of Don John 
and of Catholicism, through the agency of the newly- 
appointed Governor of Flanders. Aerschot was trusted 
or respected by neither party. The only difference in the 
estimates formed of him was, that some considered hitn 
a deep and dangerous traitor; others that he was ratlier 
foolish than malicious,'^ and niiore likely to ruin a good 
cause than to advance the interests of a bad one The 
leaders of the popular party at Ghent believed hfm danger- 
ous. They felt certain that it \vas the deeply-laid design 
of the Catholic nobles-^foiled as they had been in the 
objects with which they had brought Matthias from 
Vienna, and enraged as they were that the only result of 
that movement had been to establish the power of Orange 
upon a firmer basis — to set up an opposing influence in ■ 
Ghent. Flanders, in the possession of the Catholics, was m 
to weigh, up Brabant, with its recent tendencies to tolcra- I 
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tion. Aerschot was to counteract the schemes of Oranjje. 
Matthias was to be withdrawn from the influence of the 
great heretic, and be yet compelled to play the part set 
down for him by those who had placed hlin upon the 
stagi'e. A larg:e portion, no doubt, of the schemes here 
suggested, was in agitation, but the actors were hardly 
equal to the drama which they were attempting-. The 
intrig-ue was, however, to be frustrated at once by the 
hand of Orange, acting as it often did from beneath a 
cloud. 

Of all the chieftains possessing' influence with the inha- 
bitants of Ghentk two young' nobles, named Ryhove and 
Imbize, were the most conspicuous. ^ Both were of 
ancient descent and broken fortunes, both were passion- 
ately attached to the Prince, both were inspired with an 
intense hatred for all that was Catholic or Spanish. They 
had travelled further on the reforming path than many 
had done in that day, and might even be called demo- 
cratic in their notions. Their heads were filled xvith 
visions of Greece and Rome; the praise of republics was 
ever on their lips; and they avowed to their intimate 
associates that it was already feasible to compose a com- 
monwealth like that of the Swiss Cantons out of the 
seventeen Kctherlands,-^ They were regarded as dreamers 
by some, as desperadoes by others. Few had confidence in 
their capacity or their purity; but Orang-e, who knew 
manliind, recog-nized in them useful instruments for any 
hazardous enterprise. They delighted in stratagems and 
sudden feats of arms. Audacious and cruel by tempera- 
ment, they were ever inOSt happy in becoming a portion 
of the desolation which popular tumults engender. 

There were several evcited meetings of the four estates 
of Flanders immediately after the arrival of the Duke of 
Aerschot in Ghent.^ His coming had been preceded by 
extensive promises, but it soon became obvious that their 
fulfihnent was to be indefinitely deferred. There was a 
stormy session on the 27th of October, many of the clergy 
and nobility being presentj and compnratively few mem- 
bers of the third estate. Very violent speeches were 
made, and threats openly uttered, that the privileges, 
about which so much noJse had been heard, would be 
rather curtailed than enlarged under the new administra- 
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tion. At the same session, the corrmission of AerscHot 
was rorma]!y presented by Champ*^gfny and Sweve^hem, 
deputed by the State Council for that purpose. *^ Cham- 
pagny was in a somewhat anomalous position. There 
was much doubt in men's minds concerning: him. He had 
seemed lately the friend of Orange, but he was certainly 
the brother of Granvelle. His splendid but fruitless 
services during- the Antwerp Fury had not been forpotten, 
but he was known to be a determined Catholic. He was 
a hater of Spaniards, but no lover of popular liberty. The 
nature of his sentiments towards Orang^e was perhaps un- 
justly suspected. At any rate, two or three days after 
the events which now occupy our attention j he wrote 
liim a private Jetler, in which he assured him of bis at- 
tachment. In reference to the complaints of the Prince, 
that he had not been seconded as he oug'ht to have been, 
he said, moreover, that he could snlemnly swear never to 
have seen a sing'le Individual who did not hold the Prince 
in admiration, ard who was not affectionately devoted 
to him, not only by public profession, but by private 
sentiment.^ There was little doubt entertained as to the 
opinions held by the rest of the aristocratic party, then 
commencing; their manoeuvres in Ghent. Their sentiments 
were uttered with sufficient distinctness in this remarkable 
SC^if^ioii. m 

Hessels, the old Blood-Councillor, was then resident inH 
Ghent, where he dlscharg'ed blg^h g-overnmental functions. 
It was he. as it will be remembered, who habitually fell 
asleep at that horrible council board, and could only start 
from his naps to shout '* ad patibulum," while the other 
murderers had found their work less narcotic. A letter 
from Hessels to Court de Reux, late royal gfovernor of 
Flanders, was at the present juncture intercepted. 3 Per- 
haps it was invented, but, g'enuine or fictitious, it was 
circulated extensively amongr the popular leaders, and 
had the effect of proving- Madame de Hessels a true 
prophet. It precipitated the revolution in Flanders, and 
soon afterwards cost the councillor his life. "We have 
already brouf^ht many notable magistrates of Flanders 
over to the side of his Hig^hness Don John, " wrote Hessels. 
" We hope, after the Duke of Aerschot is q-overnor, that 
we shall fully carry out the intentions of his Majesty and 
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the plans of his Highness. We shall also know how to 
circumvent the scandalous hereticj with all his adherents 
and follaioers." ^ 

Certainly, if this letter were true, it was bigrh time for 
the friends of the "scandalous heretic" to look about 
them. If it were a forgery,^ which is hig^hly probable, 
it was ingeniously imagined, and did the work of truth. 
The revolutionary party, being: Jn a. small minority in the 
assembly, were advised by their leaders to bow belore the 
storm. They did so, and the bluster of the reactionary 
party grew louder as they marked the apparent discomfi- 
ture of their foes. Tbey openly asserted that the men 
who were clamouring; for privileges should obtain nothing 
but halters. The buried charters should never be resus- 
citated ; but the spirit of the dead Eniperor, who liad once 
put a rope around the necks of the insolent Ghenters, 
still lived in that of his son. There was no lack of 
denunciation. Don John and the Duke of Aerschot would 
soon bring the turbulent burghers to their senses, and 
there would then he an end to this renewed clamour about 
musty parchments. 3 Much indlg-nation was secretly ex- 
cited in the assembly by such menaces. Without doors 
the subterranean flames spread rapidly, but no tumult 
occurred that night. Before the session was over, 
Ryhove left the city, pretending a visit to Tournay. No 
sooner had he left the gates, however, than he turned 
his horse's head in the opposite direction, and rode ofT 
post haste to Antwerp. There he had a conference with 
William of Orange,* and painted in lively colours the 
alarming position of affairs, "And what do you mean 
to do in the matter?" asked the Prince, rather drily.s 
Ryhove was somewhat disconcerted. He had expected 
a violent explosion ; well as he knew the tranquil person- 
age whom he was addressing. '* 1 know no better 
counsel," he replied, at length, "than to take the Duke, 
with his bishops, councillors, lords, and the whole nest 

» Bgr, II- 905 ■ 

3 Archives de la Malabo d'OrangE, vL aac— Compare the Kraaikaof Groen v. Prin- 
■jtcrtr ; IJor, li. aij. 

» M-eUren, vii, ij6, Bpr, li. ^3, sqq, 

* Meteren, vL lafib, Hoofd, uii, 5?i.— Dor merely obsarvM ihjii it was ru/^rseff that 
Ryhove hftd viailcd Orsnge durirg his tirisf abscn« from Ghmt. Mctecen, however, 
g^vf^ A minute accoiinl of (heir u^Cnrvjcw, in ii^'hich he i^ (olliii^s(l by H&oI'd. wbo had 
additiraal aourGies of intorciaiionr— CtrnipartGio^n v. Prtnsl., vi. 317, sii ; Wdfiiaacr, 
vii. 177 ; V. d. Vynckt, ii. ajji, bEo, el a]. 

* " WaHrtOcdrn Prinire met anders en wi«tc Op t« see£htiii4aa'inB'^;QiR-»i3iT»Ri.'»-V 
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of them, by the throat, and thrust them all out to- 
gether. ' ' ^ 

" Rather a desperate undertaking-, however?" said the 
Prince, carelessly, but interrogatively. 

"I know no other remedy," answered Ryhove; "I 
would rather make the attempt, relying- upon God alone, 
and die like a man, if needful, than live in eternal slavery. 
Like an ancient RomLin," continued the young- republican 
noble, in somewhat bombastic vein, " I am ready to wager 
my life, where my fatherland's welfare is at stake." 

"Bold words!" said the PrincCK looking g:ravely at 
Ryiiove; '* but upon what force do you rely for your 
undertakings?" 

" If I can obtain no assistance from your Excellency," 
was the reply, " I shall throw myself on the mass of the 
citizens. I can arouse them in the name of their ancient 
libertieSi which must be redeemed now or never." 

The PrincCj believing' probably that the scheme, if 
scheme there were, was but a wild one, felt little in- 
clination to compromise himself with the young conspira- 
tor. He told him he could do nothinjr at present, aad 
sayings that he must aE least sleep upon the matter, 
dismissed him for the night. Next morning", at daybreak, 
Ryhove was ag-ain closeted with htm. The Prince asked 
his sanguine partizan if he were Still determined to carry 
out his project, with no more definite support than he had 
indicated? Ryhove assured him, in reply, that he meant 
to do so, or to die in the attempt. The Prince shrugged 
his shoulders, and soon afterwards seemed to fall into a 
reverie,^ Ryhove continued talking, but it was soon 
obvious that liis Highness was not listening, and he there 
fore took his leave somewhat abruptly. Hardly had he 
left the house, however, when the Prince despatched Sainte 
Aldcgonde in search of him. That gentleman, proceeding 
to his hotel, walked straight into the apartment of Ry- 
hove, and commenced a conversation with a person whom 
he found there, but to his surprise he soon discovered, 
experienced politician though lie was, that he had made 
an egregious blunder. He had opened a dangerous secret 
to an entire stranger, ^ and Ryhove coming into the apart- 
ment a few minutes afterwards, was naturally surprised to 

1 "^ — — met den ^lelieele neste bj" den halsc t-C vatt^^n cndc tc vcr-dr»jven."^Meler?n, 
ti'i. rafi. — Ocnspaxe iioofA, 
* "De Prince trnk syji schoudMcn en-de aeniooide Iwra itwt Aoavt ooren, etc. — 
-^ciereJtj ubi imp. Ho^fd, lii, 534. * Mctcitn, fii. lafe, W.twA4,-»i\. ^^^. 
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find the Prince's chief councillor in close conversation 
about the plot with Van Rooyenj the burgornaster of 
Denremonde- The FEemish noble, however, always prompt 
in ernergenciesj drew his rapierj and assured the aston- 
ished burgomaster that he would either have his life on 
the instant, or his oath never to reveal a syllable of what 
he had heard. That functionary, who had neither desired 
the young^ noble's confidence, nor contemplated the honour 
o£ being run throug'h the body as a consequence of receiv- 
ing- it, was somewhat aghast at the rapid manner In 
which these gentlemen transacted business. He willingfly 
gave the required pledge, and was permitted to depart. 

The effect of the conference between Salnte Aldegonde 
and Ryhove was to convince the young- partizan that the 
Prince would neither openly countenance his project, aoz 
be extremely vexed should it prove successful. In short, 
while as In the case of the arrest of the State Council, 
the subordinates were left to appear the principals in the 
transaction, the persons most intimate with William of 
Orange were allowed to form satisfactory opinions as 
to his wishes, and to serve as instruments to his ends.^ 
" Viue qui vince!" cried Sainte Aldegonde, encouragingly, 
to Ryhove, shaking hands with him at parting. The con- 
spirator immediately mounted, and rode off towards Ghent. 
During his absence there had been much turbulence, but 
no decided outbreak in that city. Imbize had accosted the 
Duke of Aerschot in the street, and demanded when and 
how he intended to proclaim the restoration of the ancient 
charters. The hang^hty Duke had endeavoured to shake 
off his importunate questioner, while Imbize persisted, 
with increasing audacity, tEIl Aerschot lost hia temper at 
last. "Charters, charters!" he cried, in a rage; "you 
shall learn soon, ye that are thus howling: for charters,, 
that we have still the old means of making- you dumb^ 
witli a rope on your throats. I tell you this — ^were yOu 
ever so much hounded on by the Prince of Orange. " ^ 

The violence of the new Governor excited the wrath of 
Imbize. He broke from him abruptly, and rushed to a 
rendezvous of his confederates, every man of whom was 
ready for a desperate venture. Groups of excited people 

I "RylioTe, riencte dal den Pripcecocmiveerdeofted'DOElieluyckteomEiiii vtwimetiiKn 
in 't wetk t(- iti-llcii," etc.— Metcicfj, v[L is?. " Ryhove hieFuk acLhcppende dai lyn 
DoorJuchligfceit door dc ymEefen ngV' *"^ — HooEd, xiL 533, — Compam SLi-iis-,-v\. \*i. 
L p. 4 : Croeo v. PriMt., Amhivti, elc, vi. ■217, -ai^. 

a Mrteicji, ni. '37. Hoofd, aii. 534, Van <!. VyncV.t,\\. ito. 
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were seen vociferating- in different places. A drum wa 
heard to rattle from time to time. Nevertheless, the r'ts^ 
ing tumult seemed to subside again after a season, owing 
partly to the exertions of the magistrates, partly to the 
absence of Ryhove. At four in the afternoon that g^entle- 
man entered the town, and riding- directly to the head- 
quarters of the conspiracy, was incensed to hear that the 
work, which had beg^un so bravely, had been allowed to 
cool. " Tis a time," he cried, "for vigilance. If we 
sleep now, we shall be dead in our beds before morning. 
Better to fan the fire which has beg-un to blaze in 
the people's heart. Better to gather the fruit while it 
IS ripe. Let us g-o forward, each with his followers, and 
I plcdgre myself to lead the way. Let us scuttle the old 
ship of slavery; let us hunt the Spanish inquisition, once 
for all, to the hell from whence it came ! " ^ 

" There spoke the voice of a man 1 " ^ cried the Flemish 
captain, Mleghem, one of the chief conspirators ; " lead on, 
Ryhove, I swear to follow you as far as our legs will 
carry us." Thus encouraged, Ryhove rushed about the 
city, calling upon the people everywhere to rise. They 
rose almost to a man. Arminfj and mustering- at different 
points, according to previous arrangements, a vast number 
assembled by toll of bell, after nightfaU, on the public 
square, whence, under command of Ryhove, they swept 
to the residence of Aerschot at Saint Bavon. The guards, 
seeing^ tlie fierce mob approaching, brandishing- spears and 
waving torches, had scarce time to close the gates, as 
tlie people loudly demanded entrance and the dehvery to 
them of the Governor, Both claims were refused. " Let 
us burn the birds in their nests," cried Ryhove, without 
hesLtation.3 Pitch, light, wood, and other combustibles, 
were brought at his command, and in a few moments the 
palace would have been tn flames, had not Aerschot, seeing 
that the insurgents were in earnest, capitulated. As soon 
as the gates were open, the foremost of the mob rushed 
upon him, and would have torn him limb from limb, had 
not Ryhove resolutely interfered, and twice protected the 
life of the Governor, at the peril of his own.» The Duke 
was then made a prisoner, and, under a strong guards 
was conveyed, still in his night-gown, and barefooted^ 

1 Hoafd, MtIbt™, Tibi 9u|i, Ror, x\. goj^ ijoA. 

^ DaAt (reyde Miegbtm liiermi) haor ik ewi" man sprccksn," etc^lbld. MeterEn, vii. 
iKT, * Mftencn, vVi. 117. Hoafd, «iL jjj Bm, :d. goj. 

' Moofd, lii. S3S- Mele«n, ini. 137. Vim d. Vyuc^tt, u. -iBi. 
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to the mansion of Rj'Iiove. All the other leading members 
of the Catholic party were captured, the arrests proceed- 
ing til! a late hour in the night. Rassing^hem, Sweveg- 
hem, Flsch, De la Po^ta^ and other prominent members of 
the I'lemish estates or council, were secured) but Chain- 
pagTiy was allowed to make his escape.* The Bishops of 
Bruges and Ypres were less fortunate. Blood-Councillor 
Hesselsj whose letter- — genuine or coLtnterfeited^ — had been 
so instrumenta.3 in hastening this outbreak, was most 
carefully guarded, and to him and to Senator Fisch the 
personal consequence of that night's work were to be 
very tragic. 

Thus audaciously, successfully, and hitherto without 
bloodshed, was the anli-Cafholic revolution commenced in 
Flanders, The event was tlie first of a long and most 
sig'nal series. The deed was done. The provisional 
government was established, at the head of which was 
placed Rytiovc, to whom oaths of allegiance were rendered, 
subject to the future arrangements of the states-general 
and Orang^e. On the gth of November, the nobles, 
notables, and community of Ghent published an address, 
in which they elaborately defended the revolution which 
had be&n effected and the arrests which had taken place; 
while the Catholic party, with Aerschot at its head, was 
declared to be secretly in league with Don John to bring 
back the Spanish troops, to overthrow the Prince of 
Orange, to deprive him of the protectorate of Brabant, 
to set at nought the Ghent Treaty, and to suppress the 
reformed religion. 2 

The effect of this sudden rising' of the popular party 
was prodigious throughout the Netherlands, At the same 
time the audacity of such extreme proceedings could hardly 
be countenanced by any consEderable party in the states- 
general. Chanipagny wrote to the Prince of Orange that, 
even if the letter of Hessels were genuine, it proved 
nothing against Acr.schot,^ and he urged the necessity of 
suppressing such scene of licence immediately, through 
the influence of those who could command the passions of 
the mob. OtberAvise, he affirmed that all legitimate forms. 
of justice would disappear,, and that it would be easy to 
set the bloodhounds upon any game whatever. Saintc 

I "Zoo. dnl Iiy verreysl, VBrftorghen, oft door punMe, vprsv:'lionBl moet eMu^ATTTir* 
^ Archives de la Mskcm} ^'Orange, n. 33^, 
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Aldeg^onde wrote to the Prince, that it would be a great 
point, but a very difficult one, to justify the Ghent trans- 
action ; for there was little doubt that the Hessels letter 
was a forgery.'- It was, thereforej as welJ, no doubt, that 
the Prince had not decidedly committed himself to Ry- 
hove's plot, and thus deprived himself of the right to 
interfere afterwards, according' to what seemed the claims 
of justice and sound policy. 

He now sent Arend van Dorp to Ghent, to remon- 
strate with the leaders of the insurrection upon the vio- 
lence of their measures, and to demand the tiberation of 
the prisOners^ — -a request which was only complied with in 
the case of Aerschot. That nobleman was liberated on 
the 14th of November, under the condition that he would 
solemnly pledge himself to forgfet and forgive the treat- 
ment which he had received, but the othe-r prisoners were 
retained in custody for a much longer period- A few 
weeks afterwards, the Prince of Orange visited Ghent, 
at the earnest request of the four estatii^s of Flanders, and 
it was hoped that his presence would contribute to the 
restoration of tranquillity.^ ■ 

This visit was naturally honoured by a brilliant display B 
of " rhetorical " spectacles and iahleaus vivanis • for no- 
thing could exceed the passion of the Netberlanders of 
that century for apologues and charades. In allegory they 
found an ever-present comforter in their deepest afflic- 
tions. The Prince was escorted from the town-gate to 
the Jacob's church amid a blaze of tar-barrcts and torches, 
although it was mid-day, where a splendid exhibition had 
been arranged by that sovereig'n guild of rhetoric, " Jcsus 
with the Balsam Flower."' The drama was called Judas 
Maccabasus, in compliment to the Prince, In the centre ^ 
of the stage stood the Hebrew patriot, in full armour, ■ 
symbolizing the ilkistrlous guest doing battle for his ■ 
country. He was attended by the three estates of the 
country, ingeniously personified by a single indlvlduaJ, ^ 
who wore the velvet honnet of a noble, the cassock of a fl 
priest, and the breeches of a burgher.'^ Groups of alle- 1 

' Aecbiv«s <i^ la IVTBisin it'Orange, vi. ^ih;. aia ^M 

n Bor, sL oo'i. oiS. Tlie Prince came lo iTic city (Mi (he sQih of D?':ember, 1577. ^M 
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gorlcal personages were drawn up on the right and left : 
— Courage, Patriotism j Freedom, Mercy, Diligence, and 
other estimable qualities upon one side, -were balanced by 
Murder, Rapine, Treason, and the rest of the sisterhood 
of crime on the other. The inquisition was represented 
as a lean and hungry hag^. The " Ghent Pacification " 
was dressed in cramoisy satin, and wore a city on her 
head for a turban; while, tied to her apron-string^s were 
Catholicism and Protestantism, bound in a loving embrace 
by a chain of seventeen links, which she was forg-ing upon 
an anvil. Under the anvil was an individual in complete 
harness, eng:aged in eatings his heart; this was Discord. 
In front of the scene stood History and Rhetoric, attired 
as ^' triumphant maidens, in white garments," each with a 
laurel crown and a burning- torch. These personages, 
after holding a rhymed dialogue between themselves, 
filled with wonderful conceits and quibbles, addressed the 
Prince of Orange and Maccabaeus, one after the other, 
In a great quantity of very detestable verses. 

After much changing of scenes and groups, and an 
enormous quantity of Flemish-woven poetry, the "Ghent 
Peace " came forward, leading a lion in one hand, and 
holding a heart of pure gold in the other. The heart, 
upon which was inscribed Sinceritas, was then presented 
to the real Prince, as he sat "reposing after the spec- 
tacle," and perhaps slightly yawning, tht gift being 
accompanied by another tremendous discharge of com- 
plimentary verses.1 After this, William of Orange was 
permitted to proceed towards the lodgings provided for 
him, but the magistrates and notables met him upon the 
threshold, and the pensionary made him a long oration. 
Even after the Prince was fairly housed, he had not 
escaped the fangs of allegory; for, while he sat at supper 
refreshing his exhausted frame after so much personifica- 
tion and metaphor, a symboHca! personage, attired to 
represent the town corporation, 2 made his appearance, and 
poured upon him a long and particularly dull heroic poem, 
■ Fortunately, this episode closed the labours of the day. 
I On the 7th of IDecemher, 1577, the states-general for- 
I nially declared that Don John was no longer StadhoMer, 
I Governor, nor Captain-General, but an infractor of the 
I peace which he had sworn to maintain, and an er-Mw^ <a^ 
I the fatherland. All natives of the cqutv^.t'^ viVti -^d-^fti 

H ^.9r«i^irijvio2bfl, etc. I Wiifi, 
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sliow him favour or assistance were declared rebels and 
traitors; and by a separate edict, issued the satre day, 
it was ordained that an inventory of the estates of Such 
persons should forthwith be taken.^ ^ 

Thus the war, which had for a brief period been sus-l 
pended duringf the angry, tortuous, and hopeless nog^otia- 
tions which succeeded the arrival of Don John, was once 
more to be let loose. To this point had tended all the 
policy of Orange — faithful as ever to the proverb with 
which he had broken off the Breda conferences, " that war 
was preferable to a doubtful peace." Even, however, as 
his policy had pointed to a war as the necessary fore- 
runner of a solid peace with Spain, so had his efforts 
already advanced the cause of internal relig'ious concord 
within the provinces themselves. On the loth of Decem- 
ber^ a new act of union was signed at Brussels, by which 
those of the Roman Church and those w-ho had retired 
frocn that coiHETiunion bound themselves to respect and to 
protect each other with mutual guarantees against all 
enemies whatsoever.^ Here was a step beyond the Ghent 
Pacification^ and in the same direction. The first treaty 
tacitly introduced toleration by suppressing the right of 
persecution, but the new union placed the reformed re- 
ligion on a level with the old. This was the result ol 
the Prince's efforts; and, in truth, there was no lack of 
eagerness among these professors of a faith which had 
been so long under ban, to take advantage of his pres- 
ence. Out of dark alleys, remote thickets, subterranean 
conventicles, where the dissenters had so long been trem- 
bling for their lives, the oppressed now came forth into 
the light of day. 

The " new or nearer Union of Brussels " was the third 
and, unfortunately, the last confederation of all the 
Netherlands. The original records have been lost, but 
it is knoivn that the measure was accepted unanimously 
in the estates -general as soon as presented. 3 The lead- 
ing Catholic nobles were with the army, but a deputation. 



1 Bnr, XI. 9r6. 
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sent to the camp, returned with their signatures and 
hearty approval; with the sig^natures and approval of such 
determined Catholics as the LalainSj MelunSt Eg^niont, 
and La Motte.^ If such men could unite for the sake 
of the fatherland in an act of rcilgious toleration, what 
lofty hopes for the future was not the Prince justified in 
forming'? for it was the Prince alone 2 who accomplished 
this victory of reason over passion. As a monument, not 
Only of his g'cntus, but of the elevated aspirations of a 
whole people in an ag-e of intolerance, the " closer Union 
of Brussels " deserves especial place in the history of 
human progress. Unfortunately, it was destined to a 
brief existence. The battle of Gemblours was its death- 
blow, and before the end of a month, the union, thus 
hopefully constructed, was shattered for ever. The 

INctherland people was never united ag;ain. By the Union 
of Utrecht, seven states subsequently rescued their exist- 
ence, and lived to construct a powerful republic. The rest 
were destined to remain for centuries in the condition of 
provinces to a distant metropolis, to be shifted about as 
malce-weights in political balances, and only in our own 
ape to come into the honourable rank of independent con- 

Istitutional states. 
The Prince had, moreover, strengthened himself for the 
coming strufTc'c by an alliance with England. The 
thrifty but politic Queen, fearing- the result of the secret 
practices of Alen^on — whom Orange, as she suspected, 
still kept in reserve to be played off, in case of needj 

I against Matthias and Don John — had at last consented to 
a treaty of alliance and subsidy. On the 7th of January, 
157S, the Marquis Havrd, envoy from the estates, con- 
cluded an arrang-ement in London, by which the Queen 
was to lend them her credit=-in other words, to endorse 
their obligations, to the amount of one hundred thousand 
pounds sterllniT- The money was to be raised wherever 
the states mig:ht be able to negotiate the bills, and her 
liability was to cease within a year. She was likewise 
to be collaterally secured by pledges from certain cities 
in the Netherlands.^ This amount was certainly not 
colossal, while the conditions were sufficiently parsimo- 
nious. At the same time a beginning was made, and the 
principle of subsidy was established. The Queen, furthcr- 

• Da Jonghc, pp. i33-ido. a Ibid., p. A5, a«>i. lAew'Wen. '5BIi»(^-i».■^■^■ *?*• 
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more, agreed to send five thousand infantry and one thou- 
sand cavalry to the provinces, under the command of an 
ofiiccr of hig"h rank, who was to have a seat and vote in 
the Netherland Council of State.i These troops were to 
bi paid by the provinces, but furnished by the Queen. 
The estates were to form no treaty without her know- 
ledge, nor undertake any movement of importance with- 
out her consent. In case she should be herself attacked 
by any foreig-n power, the provinces were to assist her 
to the same extent as the amount of aid now afforded to 
themselves ; and in case of a naval war, with a fleet 
of at least forty ships. It had already been arrang^ed that 
the appointment of the Prince of Orang'e as lieutenant- 
g^enerai for Matthias was a sine qui non in any treaty of 
assistance w^ith England. Soon after the conclusion of 
this convention, S!r Thomas Wilkes was despatched on a 
special mission to Spain, and Mr. Leyton sent to confer 
privately with Don John.^ It was not probable, how- 
ever, that the diplomatic skill of either would make this 
new arrang-ement palatable to Philip or his Governor, 

Within a few daj's after their signature of this important 
treaty, the Prince had, at leng-th, wholly succeeded in 
conquering' the confiicting passions in the state s-g-eneral, 
and in reconciling them, to a certain extent, with each 
other. The closer union bad been accepted, and now 
thirty articles, which had been prepared under his superin- 
tendence, and had already on the i7th of December been 
accepted by Matthias, were estabtished as the funda- 
mental terms, according- to which the Archduke was to be 
received as governor-general.' No power whatever was 
accorded to the young man, who had come so far with 
eager and ambitious views- As tlie Prince had neither 
solicited nor desired a visit which had, on the contrary, 
been the result of hostile machinations, the Archduke 
could hardly complain that the power accorded him was 
but shadowy, and that his presence was rendered super- 
fluous. It was not surprising that the common people 
^avc him the name of GrefficVj or re-gistering clerk to the 
Prince;* for his functions were almost limited to the 
signing of acts which were countersigned by Orange. 

1 Rot, li. 9™, 003. Mrt«i*n, "m. laS. ' Bor, si. 900-^3. Keieien, nbt sup. 
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* T/tfsisi, tY, sgo. 
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According- to the stipulations of the Queen of England, 
and the views of the whole popular party, the Prince 
remained Ruward of Brabant, notwithstanding the ap- 
pointment oi a nominal Covernor-General> by whom his 
own duties were to be superseded. 

The articles which were laid down as the basis upon 
which the Archduke wag to be accepted, composed an 
ample representative constitution, by which all the legis- 
lative and many of the executive powers of government 
were bestowed upon the slates-general or upon the council 
by them to be elected. To avoid remaining in the con- 
dition of a people thus left without a head, the states 
declared themselves willtnjj to accept Matthias as Governor- 
General, on condition of the King-'s subsequent approba- 
tion, and upon the general basis of the Ghent Treaty. 
The Archduke, moreover, was to take an oath of alle- 
g-iance to the king and to the states-general at the same 
time. He was to g^overn the land by the advice of a 
state council, the members of which were to be appointed 
by the states-general, and were " to be native Nether- 
Eanders, true patriots, and neither ambitious nor greedy."^ 
In all matters discussed before the state council, a 
majority of votes was to decide. The governor-general, 
with his council of state, should conclude nothing con- 
cerning the common affairs of the nation — such as 
requests, loans, treaties of peace or declarations of war, 
alliances or confederacies with foreign nations — without 
the consent of the states-general. He was to issue no 
edict or ordinance, and introduce no law, without the 
consent of the same body duly assembled, and represent- 
ing each individual province.^ A majority of the members 
was declared necessary to a quorum of the council. AH 
acts and despatches were to be drawn up by a member 
of the board. The states-general were to assemble ivhen, 
•where, and as ofUn as, and remain in session as longf 
as, they might think it expedient.^ At the request of 
any individual province, concerning matters about which 
a convention of the g-enerahty was customary, the other 
slates should be bound to assemble without waiting for 
directions from the governor-general.'* The estates of 
each particular province were to assemble at their plea- 
sure. The governor and council, with advice of the states- 

I " Oetrouvre en pxAe ratrioLten niet KMCcifii ».TEL\A'^iBiii rf. ^itrii. — ^-■n- ^■ 
" Alt. a 1 All. 1^ * b.s^ »^v 
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g"eneralf were to appoint all the principal military oiTicers. 
Troops were to be enrolled and grarrisons established by 
and with the consent of the states. Governors of pro- 
vijices were to be appointed by the governor-general, with 
advice of his council, and with the consent of the estates 
of the province interested. All military affairs were to 
be conducted during war by the governor, with advice of 
his council, while the estates were to have absolute con- 
trol over the levying- and ci;penditurc of I he common funds 
of the country.^ 

It is sufHciently plain from this brief summary, that the 
powers thus conferred upon Matthias alone, were abso- 
lutely null, while those which he mig^ht exercise in con- 
junction with the State Council were not much more ex- 
tensive. The actual force of the government — legislative, 
executive, and administrative — was lodged in the general 
assembly, while no authority was left to the King, except 
me nominal right to approve these revolutionary proceed- 
ings, according to the statement in the preamble. Such a 
reservation in favour of his Majesty seemed a superfluous 
sarcasm. It was furthermore resolved that the Prince oE 
Orange should be appointed Lieutenant-Gencral for Mat- 
thias, and be continued in his office of Ruward.3 This 
constitution, drawn up under the superintendence of the 
Prince, had been already accepted by MaitliiaSj while still 
at Antwerp, and upon the iSth of January^ 157S, the 
ceremony of his inauguration took place. 

It was the third triumphal procession which Brussels 
had witnessed within nine months. It was also the most 
brilliant of all; for the burghers, as if to make amends to 
the Archduke for the actual nullity to which he had been 
reduced, seemed resolved to raise him to the seventh 
heaven of allegory. By the rhetorical guilds he was re- 
garded as the most brilliant constellation of virtues which 
had yet shone above the Flemish horizon. A brilliant 
cavalcade, headed by Orange, accompanied by Count John 
of Nassau, the Prince de Chimay and other notables, met 
him at Vilvoorde, and escorted him to the city gate. On 
an open field, outside the town, Count Bossu had arranged 
a review of troops^ concluding with a sham fight, which, 



1 Alt. 31.^" Le hlllcrnn jurar," *ays Cabrera, " IrifLnta i una condicioDes " (iin: article 

niiiiE, by tht wiy, i-han tht actual numlier, whith was Uiiriy — fior, xi- gtj-^i-^), "inifitu- 

j'lf/iiAj e/^nl"/erna popular a la, Iraja que Julio Cesar cscrivc de los antl^-os Flamenco^, 

lite -^1 pasbSa tenia el mismo mando wbre el licy, Uue t\ saVire B'^sWo ■ i =1 ArfiiVttfut 
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in the words of a classical contemporary, seemed as 
" bloody a rencontre as that between Duke Miltiades of 
Alliens and King Darius upon the ptains of Attica,"^ 
The procession entered the Louvain gate, thrOiig'h a splen- 
did triumphal arch, filled with a band of invisible musicians. 
" I believe that Orpheus had never played so melodiously 
on his harp," says the same authority, " nor Apollo on hi^ 
lyre, nor Pan on his lute, as the city waits then per- 
formed," ^ On entering- the gates, Matthias was at once 
delivered Over to the hands of mythologfy, the burghers 
and rhetoricians taking possession of their illustrious cap- 
tive, and being determined to outdo themselves in demon- 
strations of welcome. The representative of the "nine 
nations " of Brussels met him in the Ritter street, followed 
by a g'orgeous retinue. Althoug^h it was mid-day, all bore 
flaming torches. Aithoagfh it was January, the streets 
were strewed with flowers. The houses were festooned 
with g-arlands, and hung with brilliant silks and velvets. 
The streets were thronged with spectators and encumbered 
with triumphal arches. On the Grande Place, always the 
central scene in Brussels, whether for comedies, or tour- 
naments, or Executions, the principal dramatic effects had 
been accumulated. The splendid front of the Hotel de Ville 
was wreathed with scarves and banners; its windows and 
balconies, as well as those of the picturesque houses which 
formed the square^ were crowded with gaily -dressed 
women. Upon the areia of the place^ twenty-four theatres 
had been erected, where a series of mag-nificent living 
pictures were represented by the most beautiful young 
females that could be found in the city. All were attired 
in brocades, embroideries, and cloth of g'old. The subjects 
of the tableaux mvants were, of course, most classic, for 
the Nethcrlanders were nothing, if not allegorical; yet, 
as spectacles, provided by burghers and artisans for the 
amusement of their fellow-citizens, they certainly proved 
a considerable culture in the people who could thus be 
amused. All the groups were artistically arranged. Upon 

' Bor, x\. gij. 

3 "Somnutre BesehiTyiiiEhe van den IriumpEiElijcli'e Incoiiisl van den dciDr luditl^en 
AerLshisgC" Matlfiiai binncn die Princclijcke Stndc vaa BTU^>-e3it"^-''t Anlwcrpen, 
Planlin, iSja. Tbis lidle eonW"nt;ora,ry pul>lica[ioin, dia-^Hup bj' }- B. H(iuwA«rL, E;oll- 
I.^illi a dclaiUcd accouri! nrih-t fcsiiwriei upon tfji:i ocf^ajiii^n, lagctlm with eI] the poems 
XUng and tpolfen, and wel],ciecli'l«(l engtavilig!! tit lilt dcccir3.lit)tiS, temple^ ihcQCrFj, 9a4 
iriumpbal arches. For tlic lirerary and aiiitLJc huiory ut Flmdt.T<. mi ^^;ii»w.,\'i-'>»- 
imporiint. The copy uitJ by the writer ii in I.Hb " CoVteMwi littTicaiiaiia." ^A*****^*- 
LiDmry st the H.icue. 
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one theatre stood Juno with her peacock, presenting; Mat- 
thias with the city of Brussels, which she held, beautifully 
modelled:, in her hand. Upon another, Cybele g^ave him 
the keys^ Reason handed him a bridle, Hebe a basket of 
flowers, Wisdom a looking-glass and two law books, Dili' 
gence a pair of spurs; while Constancy, Magnanimity, 
Prudence, and other virtues, furnislicd him with a helmet, 
corslet, spear, and shield. Upon other theatres, Bellona 
presented him with several rnen-at-arms, tied in a bundle; 
Fame gave him her trumpet, and Glory her crown. Upon 
one stage Quintus Curtius, on horseback, was seen, plung- 
ing into the yawning abyss ; upon six others Sdpio Africa- 
nus was exhibited, as he appeared in the most picturesque 
moments of his career.^ The beardless Archduke had 
never achieved anything-, gave his nocturnal escape from 
Vienna in his nig"ht-gOTvn ; but the honc&t Flemings chose 
to reg^ard him as a rc-incarnation of those two eminent 
Romans. Carried away by their own learning-, they 
already looked upon him as a myth ; and such indeed he 
was destined to remain throughout his Netherland career. 
After surveying' aU these wonders, Matthias was led up 
the hill ag^ain to the ducal palace, where, after hearing 
speeches and odes till he was eJthausted, he was at last 
allowed to eat his supper and gfo to bed. 

Meantime the citizens feasted in the streets. Bonfires 
were blazing everywhere, at which the peop'e roasted 
*' geese J pigs, capons, partridges, and chickens," while 
upon all sides were the merriest piping and dancing-. Of 
a sudden, a fiery dragon was seen flying through the air. 
It pDisod for awhile over the heads of the revelling crowd 
in the Grande Place, and then burst with a prodigious 
explosion, sending forth rockets and Other fireworks in 
every direction. This exhiT^ition, then a new one, so 
frightened the people, that they all took to their heels, 
" as if a thousand soldiers had assaulted them," tumbling 
over each other in great confusion, and so dispersing to 
their homes. 2 

The next day Matthias took the oaths as Governor- 
General, to support the new constitution, while the Prince 
of Orange was sworn in as Lieutenant-General and Go- 
vernor of Brabant. Upon the next a splendid banquet was 
given them in the grand hall of the H6tel de Ville, by the 
states-genera)^ and when the cloth was removed, Khetoric 
^ Sommare Ecschryviiighc, etc. '' VXAi. 
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made her last and most Ing^enious demonstration, through 
the famous guild of " Mary with the Flower Garland." 

Two individuals — the one attired as a respectable bur- 
gher,, the other as a clerical personag;e in gown and hands 
—made their appearance upon a stage, opposite the seats 
of their Highnesses, and pronounced a long; dialog-ue in 
rhyme. One of the speakers rejoiced in the appellation of 
the " Desiring Heart," and the other was called " Com- 
mon Comfort." Common Sense might have been more to 
the purposej hut appeared to have no part in the play. 
After each of these individuals had spouted a hundred 
lines or so, the play was termlnatedj and Rhetoric took 
her departure. The company had remained at table during 
the long representation, and now the dessert was served, 

» consisting of a '* richly triumphant banquet of confection- 
ary, marmalade, and all kinds of genteclncsses in sugar, " ^ 
Meanwhile the Governor addressed a long, private, and 
most bitter letter to the Emperor, for the purpose of set- 

Iting himself right in the opinion of that potentate, and of 
giving- htm certain hints as to what was expected of the 
imperial court by Philip and himself. He expresEed con- 
fidence that the imperial commissioners would have some 
effect in bringing- about the pacification of the Netherlands, 
and protested his own strong desire for such a result, 
provided always that the two grea! points of the Catholic 
religion and his Majesty's authority were preserved intact. 

I" In the hope that those articles would be maintained," 
said he, " I have emptied cities and important places of 
their garrisons, when I might easily have kept the soldiers, 
and with the soldiers the places, against all the world, 
instead of consigning them to the care of men who at this 
hour have arms in their hand against their natural prince." 
He declared vcheinently that in all his conduct since his 
arrival in the provinces, he had been governed exclusively 
by the Interests of Philip, an object which he should 
steadily pursue to the end. He urged, too, that the Em- 
peror, being of the same house as Philip, and therefore 
more obliged than all others to sustain his quarrel, would 
do well to espouse his cause with all the warmith possible, 
" The forgetfulness by vassals," said Don John, ^^ of the 
obedience due to their sovereign is so dangerous, that all 
princes and potentates, even those at the moment exetnift 
frorn trouble, should assist in prepaTvng \^t "te.-ff«.&:^ , '"isv 
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order that their subjects also may not take It into their 
heads to da the hke, fiherty being a contagious disease, 
ivbich goes on infecting one neighbour after another, if 
tkE cure he not promptly applied." ^ It was. he averred, 
a desperate state of thing^s for monarchs, when subjects 
having obtained such concessions as the Melherlanders 
had obtained, nevertheless loved him and obeyed him so 
little. They showed, but too clearly, that the causes 
alleifed by them had been but pretests, in order to effect 
desig-ns, long- ago conceived, to overthrow the ancient 
constitution of the country, and to live thenceforward in 
unbridled liberty. So many indecent acts had been com- 
mitted prejudicial to rclig^lon and to his Majesty's g^randeur, 
that the Governor avowed his deterjnination to have nn 
further communication with the provinces without fresh 
commands to that effect. He bejjf;ed the Emperor to pay 
no heed to what the states snid, but to observe what they 
did. He assured him that nothing; could be more sense- 
less than the reports that Philip and his Governor-General 
in the NetherEands were neg-otiating- with France, for the 
purpose of alienating the provinces from the Austrian 
Crown, Philip, being chief of the family, and sovereign of 
the Netherlands, could not commit the absurdity of e:iving 
away his own property to other people, nor would Don 
John choose to be an instrument in so foolish a transac- 
tion.2 The Governor entreated the Emperor, therefore, to 
consider such fables as the invention of malcontents and fl 
traitors, of whom there were no lack at his court, and lo 1 
remember that nothing^ was more necessary for the pre- 
servation of the greatness of his family than to cultivate 
the best relations with all its members. "'Therefore," 
said he, with an absurd affectation of candour, " although 
I make no doubt whatever that the expedition hitherwgrds 
of the Archduke Matthias has been made with the best 
intentions; nevertheless, many are of opinion that it would 
have been better altogether omitted. If the Archduke," 
he continued, with hardly dissembled trony, "be desirous 
of taking charge of his Majesty's affairs^ it would be pre-. 

1 "-— OLti^tarcf de leur princF uiuvFFoin, obly dp laqneSlfl est ai doneerculx qne 
1(1117; pdiJtes cl^ polentfitn voircs ccuU qui prfscniempri soni esfunpis 6e rrou'blcs cn 
tiirjciKiit 5Qi(;ner le Tcmtd* affin que, i. I'txemplf de ceiity ci Im Icur* nc prcnntm quel- 
qiie jour envye de Qisrc \a spmlAnhle, r^l'nDl la libes'C^ qu'iU chpTch<^J1^ C(>ii|it>q mus nal COD- 
Ingieiilx (iiii vast infeciant an voisin si en tempA et pTuripicrnenl ny est remlWii." 

" '* — ^C-ar r&Eant icrlle chtf dc In. dite miiiion cl Sgr. dcs P;iy^ Bas ^eroif cJlDSO 
jibfarda iSa lui Jittiibaer unc rmprudence si gTEi,nJc qiic d« doinnn U wux \ iLULmi ct ii ttuA 
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ferabie to employ himself in the customary manner. Your 
Majesty would do a laudable action by recalling him from 
Uiis place, according^ to your Majesty's promise to me to 
that effect." In conclusion, Don John complained that 
difficulties had been placed in his way for making levies 
of troops in the Empire, while every facility had been 
afforded to the rebels. He therefore urgently insisted 
that so unnatural and unjust a condition of affairs should 
be remedied. J 

Don John was not sorry In his heart that the crisis 
was at last come. His chain was broken. His wrath 
exploded in his first interview with Lcyton, the English 
envoy, whom Queen Elizabeth had despatched to calm, if 
possible, his inevitable anger at her recent treaty with the; 
states. 2 He knew nothing of England, he said, nor of 
France, nor of the Emperor. His CathoUc Majesty had 
commissioned htm now to make war upon these rebellious 
provinces. He wnu!d do it with all his heart. As' for the 
Emperor, he would unchain the Turks upon him for his 
perfidy. As for the burghers of Brussels^ they would soon 
feel his vengeance.^ 

It was very obvious that these were not idle threats. 
War had again broken loose throughout these doomed 
provinces. A small but well-appointed army had been 
rapidly collecting under the banner of Don John at Luxem- 
burg, Peter Ernest Mansfeld had brought many well- 
trained troops from France, and Prince Alexander of 
Parma had arrived, with several choice and veteran regi- 
ments of Italy and Spain.* The old school-feUow, play- 
mate, and comrade of Don iohn^ was shocked, on his 
arrival, to witness the attenuated frame and care-worn 
features of his uncle. ^ The son of Charles the Fifth, the 
hero of Lepanto, seemed even to have lost the air of 
majesty which was so natural to him, for petty insults, 
perpetual crosses, seemed to have left their squalid traces 
upon his features. 

On the 25th of January the Governor issued a procla- 
mation, couched in three ]anguag:es — French, German, and 

1 ThiE ]eiter, which has nsvtr beea publisbed, h in [i're'ncli, in ihc liaiid-writina of John. 
Baplist rfo Tasris, and ai^iieJ by Don John. It Is rtaicd Liijiembourp, tith of Jnnuarj', 
1578, find li in <lie ccUtcljcii of MSS. in the Bruasch Archives, einitltiJ, " Recoil ciliaCian 
dcs Frovintea WallLiDca," t. i, 44-541 

B hoT, kt. gjr- ^ Ibid. Hoofd, jtiii. j+S. 

* Put, KH <|J0| QI5. Hoofd, »iit. ;j6, Strada, ii. 460. , - 1 

' "Aiieminla nun magis ViileLuJiat quuo Bpctac TOa miitM.a'ws^ift \^3^V•»naili^™l^ 
ImpcrnJiOr/i." — Ji/ff- 
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Flemish, He declared in this document that he had not 
come to enslave the provinces, but to protect them. At 
the same time he meant to re-establish his Majesty's 
authority, and tlie down-trod relig^ion of Rome, He 
summoned all citii:ens and all soldiers throughout the 
provinces to join his banners, offering' them pardoD for 
their past offences, and protection against heretics and 
rebels. 1 This declaration was the natural consequence of 
the exchang^e of defiances which had already talten place, 
and it was evident also that the ang^ry manifesto was soon 
to be followed up by vig:orous blows. The army of Don 
John already numbered more than twenty thousand well- 
seasoned and disciplined veterans.^ He was himself the 
most ilhistrious chieftain in Europe. He was surrounded 
by lieutenants of the most brilliant reputatioti. Alexander _ 
of Parma, who bad foug;ht with distinction at Lepanto^ ■ 
was already recognized as possessing^ that signal military " 
genius which was soon to stamp him as the first soldier of 
bis age, whi!e Mansfeld, Mondragon, Mendoza, and other 
distinguished officers, v/ho had aJready won so much fame 
in the Netherlands, had now returned to the scene of their 
former achievements.^ 

On the other hand, the military affairs of the states were 
in confusion. Troops in nearly equal numbers to those of 
the royal army had been assembled, but the chief offices 
had been bestowed, by a mistaken policy, upon the great 
nobles. Already the jealousy of Orange, entertained by 
their whole order, was painfully apparent. Notwithstand- 
ing the signal popularity which bad made his appointment 
as Lieutenanl-General inevitable, it was not easy for him 
always to vindicate his authority over L^aptious and rival 
magnates.* He had every wish to conciliate the affections 
of men whom he could not in his heart respect, and he 
went as far in gratifying their ambition as comported with 
his own dignity; perhaps farther than was consistent with 
the national interests. He was still willing to trust Lalain, of 
whose good affection to the country he felt sure. He had even 
been desirous of decHning the office of Licutcnant-Genera^ 
in Order to avoid giving tliat nobleman the least occasion 
to think " that he would do him, or any other gentleman ^ 

1 Proclamatie-m. in Uur, Kii. ^.ja, ■53J.— Ccmparc Cubtcra, sii. 966. ^M 

■ Ror,)ili,<i33; HiJofil,xiiL 546, 547, say aa.300, VIM.— 4,000 Spajiial, 4,000 Fwnch,S(o™ ^ 
G«nnnn5| 6,6ao Walloons, 1,300 cavBlry ; total, ai.ooa ; — aboul zO|.Doq according to Stiai]a, 
rjT, 463. C-abtcra KsscrTs (Lit iliicre were but ro,occitii Don John's army, whLc th.Erarcelof 
rbw rnemy ataoailted tO di>ub\t lliat numbei,— xVu ^c> 
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of the army, prejudice in any single matter In the worid. ' ' i 
This mag-nanimity had not been repaid with corresponding 
confidence. We have already seen that Lalain had been 
secretly in the interest of Anjou ever smce bis wife and 
himself had lost their hearts to Margaret of Navarre ; yet 
the Count was chief commander of the infantry in the 
states' army then assembled. Robert Mclun, Vicomte de 
Gard, was commander of the cavalry, ^ but he had recently 
been private envoy from Don John to the Eng^lish Queen.s 
Both these f^'entlenien, together with Pardieu De la Motte, 
^■eneral of the artillery, were voluntarily absent from the 
forces, under pretext of celebrating; the wedding of the 
Seigneur de Bersel with the niece and heiress of the un- 
fortunate Marquis of Berghen.* The ghost of that ill- 
starred noble might almost have seemed to rise at the 
nuptial banquet of his heiress, to warn the traitors of the 
signal and bloody massacre which their treachery was soon 
to occasion. Philip Egmont, eldest son of the famous 
Lamoral, was with the army, as was the Seig;neur de 
H^e, hero of tlie State Council's arrest^ and the unstable 
Havr^*. But little was to be hoped from such leaders. 
Indeed the affairs of the states continued to be in as per- 
plexed a condition as that which honest John of Nassau 
had described some weeks before. " There were very few 
patriots," he had said, " but plenty of priests, with no 
lack of Enexperienced lads — Some looking for distinction, 
and others for pelf, " ^ 

The two armies had been mustered in the latter days of 
January. The Pope had issued a bull for the benefit of 
Don John, precisely similar to those formerly employed in 
the crusades against the Saracens.^ Autliority was g^iven 
him to levy contributions upon ecclesiastical property, 
while full absolution, at the hour of death, for all crimes 
committed during- a whole lifetime, was proctaimcd to 
those who should now join the standard of the Cross. 
There was at least no concealment. The Crescent- wearing 
Zelanders had been taken at their word, and the whole 
nation of Netherlanders were formally banned as unbe- 
lievers, The forces of Don John were mustered at Marche 
in Luxemburg; those of the states in a plain within a few 

^ LcCWr Iff Prince of Oranae, Archives de ]a Mamui d'Orange, vi. ^79* 

2 Arichivfs (le lu Mjuson d'OraiiE-'^. vi. ajj, ' Sirada. Lt ^,'ij. 

* Sirada, ii. (6j, (I^S- Hoi>rii, xiiL 548. 
'• Leltcr to Lhc L3.ndgr3ve W. de U«:se. — AcEtiivc& dt\&Ni.3JHin fi^aiv4;e^'<v -n: 

• S« tt in Bar, aii. jjjb. 
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miles of Namur.l Both armies were nearly equal in num 
ber, amoLiiiting to nearly twenty thousand each, including 
a force ai two thousand cavalry on either side.^ It had 
been the original intention of the patriots to attack Don ■ 
John in Namur. Having learned, however, that he pur- I 
posed marching- forth himself to offer battle, they decided 
to fall back upon Gcitiblours, which was nine miles distant 
from that city.^ On the last day of January, they acCord- 
ing-ly broke up their camp at Saint Martius, before dawn, 
and marched towards Gemblours. The chief commander 
was De Goignies, an old soldier of Charles the Fifth, who 
had also fought at Saint Quentin. The states' army was 
disposed In three divisions. The van consisted of the in- 
fantry regiments of De Heze and Montignyf flanked by a 
protective body of light horse. The centre, composed of 
the Walloon and German reg-iments, with a few companies 
of French, and thirteen companies of Scotch and English 
under Colonel Balfour, was commanded by two most dis- 
tinguished officers, Bossu and Champagny. The rear, 
which, of course, was the post of responsibility and 
honour, comprised ali the heavy cavalry, and was com- 
manded by Philip Eg-mont and Lumcy de la Marck. The 
Marquis Havre and the Gencral-in-chief, Golg;nieSt rode 
to and fro, as the army proceeded, each attended by his 
staff.4 

The troops of Don John broke up from before Namur 
with the earliest dawn, and marched in pursuit of the re- 
tiring foe. In front was nearly the whole of the cavalry- 
carabineers, lancers, and heavy dragoons. The centre, 
arranged in two squares, consisted chiefly of Spanish in- 
fantry, with a lesser number of Germans. In the rear 
came the Walloons, marching also in a square, and pro- 
tecting the baggage and ammunition. Charles Mansfeld 
had been left behind with a reserved force, stationed on 
the Meuse; Ottavio Ganzaga commanded in front, Ernest 
Mansfeld brought up the rear; while in the centre rode 
Don John himself, attefided by the Prince of Parma. Over 
his head streamed the crucifix-emblazoned banner, with its 
memorable inscription — In hoc sigro vici Tutcos, in hoc 
Hatrsticos lincam.^ 

i Ew. niLg.w, sqq. Hu^rU, xiii, 548. 

■3 All the aulhoricies agiC'ES as to tlie estimilEa of tha forces of fl't itat-cs. Hootd, liil. 
347. CtibiizI^ itiw FiGg, Strnda, in. 4'G3r ^^ mciit- s2- 

' BoT, jfij. 5.j> Hoprd, «ii.i. w. Stnulq. ix, 4611, 
■ Bar, xi'f, 933' pu- Suada, jx. ^6^ HmTcI, Riii. s^B. 
* Bar, jtiL pj^ Hoofd, xiii- 549, Strada, lit ^65, 
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Small detachments of cavalry had been sent forward, 
under Olivera and Acosta, to scaur the roads and forests, 
and to disturb aU ambuscades which might have been pre- 

t pared. From some strajjg^lers captured by these officers, 
the plans of the retreating generals were learned. The 
winter's day was not far advanced, urhen the rearward 
columns of the states' army were descried in the distance. 
Don John, making a selection of some six hundred cavalry, 
all picked men, with a thousand infantry, divided the 
whole into two bodies, which he placed under command 
of Gonzag'a and the famous old Christopher Mondrag^on.' 
These officers received orders to hang on the rear of the 
enemy, to harass him, and to do him all possible damage 
consistent with the possibility of avoiding- a g;eneral en- 
gagement, until the main army under Parma and Don 
John should arrive- The orders were at first strictly 

» obeyed. As the skirmishing grew hotter, however, Gon- 
zaga observed that a spirited cavalry officer, named Peroliii 
had already advanced, with a handful of men, much furtlier 
within the reach of the hostile forces than was deemed 
expedient. He sent hastily to recall the too eager chief- 
tain. The order, delivered in a tone more peremptory 
than agreeable, was flatly disobeyed. " Tell Ottavio Gon- 
zagg," said Perotti, " that I never yet turned my back on 
the enemy, nor shall I now begin. Moreover, were I ever 
so much inclined to do so, retreat is impossible. " ^ The 
retiring army was then proceeding along the borders of a 
deep ravine, filled with mire and water, and as broad and 
more dangerous than a river.^ In the midst of the skirm- 
ishing, Alexander of Parma rode up to reconnoitre. He 
saw at once that the columns of the enemy were marching 
unsteadily to avoid being precipitated into this creek. He 
observed the waving of their spears, the general confusion 
of their ranks, and was quick to lake advantage of the 
fortunate moment. Pointing out to the officers aboitt him 
the opportunity thus offered of attacking the retiring army 
unawares in flank, he assembled^ with great rapidity, the 
foremost companies of cavalry already detached from the 
main body. Mounting a fresh and powerful horse, which 
Camillo Monte held in readiness for him, he signified his 
intention ol dashing through the dangerous ravine, and 
dealing a stroke where it was least expected. " Tell Don 

1 Stiada, ix. ^65, 466. HoolU, nn. 5(0. Bot, *\i. 5^3, WiCv 

«■ SlTBdi, unSi, a StraiJa, uui sup. BOT,)tu.q^^. U'JtA&,*a.-L. vvi- 
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John of Austria," he cried to an officer whom he sent bi 
to the Commander-in-chief t " tliat Alexander of Parma' 
has plunffcd into the abyss, to perish there, qr to come 
forth again victorious."^ 

The sudden thought was executed with lightning-like 
celerity. In an instant the bold rider was already stni|r- 
gVmg through the dangerous swamp;, in another, his 
powerful charger had carried him across. Halting for a 
few minutes, lance in rest,^ till his troops had also forced 
their passage, gained tilie level ground unperceived, and 
sufficiently breathed their horses, he drew Up his little 
force in a compact column. Then, with a few words of 
encouragement, be launched them at the foe. The violent 
and entirely unexpected shock was even more successful 
than the Prince had anticipated. The hostile cavalry 
reeled and fell into hopeless confusion, Egmont in vain 
striving to rally them to resistance. That name had lost 
its magic. Goignies also attempted, without success, to 
restore order among' the panic-struck ranks. The sudden 
conception of Parma, executed as suddenly and in so 
brilliant a manner, had been decisive. Assaulted in flank 
and rear at the same moment, and already in temporary 
confusion, the cavalry of the enemy turned their backs 
and fled. The centre of the stales' army, thus left exposed, 
was now warmly attacked by Parma. It had, moreover,^ 
been already thrown into disorder by the retreat of itsfl 
own horse, as they charged through them in rapid and 
disgraceful panic. The whole army broke to pieces at 
once,^ and so great was the trepidation, that the con- 
quered troops had hardly courage to run away. They 
were utterly incapable of combat. Not a blow was struck 
by the fugitives. Hardly a man in the Spanish ranks was 
wounded; while, In the course of an hour and a half, the 
whole force of the enemy was exterminated. It is impos- 
sible to state with accuracy the exact numbers slain. Some 
accounts spoke of ten thousand killed, or captive, with 
absolutely no loss on the royal side.* Moreover, this 
slaughter was effected, not by tlie army under Don John, 
but by so small a fragment of it, that some historians 
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1 Strs'da, ii. (tiSi ^&^. ITuo-rd, iiiii. 549. 

» "Cun gran valor, Ld tan^d tn puRo," elc., eic. — Cab»«iV, lii. 968. 

1 Strada, HtioMi Boti ubi sup. — Compare Cai>rcra, xJJ. gfiS, 969; MeWren, viiL 133 ; 
Haruci Ahfl., \\l 37^ 374 : Tassis, iv. aoi, et miilt. bI, 

< " Dei i-indieti •rtd weri ^naii sa/Hiita a&runo" snyn &i?ivCDWiglia, ■' ppchi reslnron 
rpriti."— (GuEna di Fitinclin, «- «S.)_ He. ho^evrr, has tlie modesty W cloim bux. chiee 
tbaasad tiJied oa the slstsa' s.dc, willi k laigB nuiubeE oCpiiumen. _ 
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have even set down the whole number ai royalists engaged 
at the commencement of the action, at six hundred) in- 
creased afterwards to twelve hundred. By this calculation, 
each Spaniard fing-aged must have killed ten enemies with 
his own hand; and that within an hour and a half's 
space !"■ Other historians more wisely omit the exact 
statistics of the massacre, and allow that a very few — ten 
or eleven, at most — were slain within the Spanish ranks. 
This, however, is the utmost that is claimed by even the 
Netherland historians, and it is, at any rate, certain that 
the whole states' army was annihilated,^ Rarely had a 
more brilliant exploit been performed by a handful of 
cavalry. To the distinguished Alexander of Parma, who 
improvised so striking and complete a victory out of a 
fortuitous circumstance, belonged the whole credit of the 
day, for his quick eye detected a passing weakness of the 
enemy, and turned it to terrible account with the prompt- 
ness which comes from g'enius alone. A whole army was 
overthrown. Everything belonging to the enemy fell into 
the hands of the Spaniards. Thirty-four standards, many 
fieId-pieceS[ much camp equipage, and ammunition, besides 
some seven or eight thousand dead bodii!s, and six hun< 
dred living prisoners, were the spoils of that winter's day,^ 
Of the captives, some were soon afterwards hurled off the 
bridge at Namur, and drowned like dogs in the Meuse,*" 
while the rest were all hanged.^ none escaping with life. 

■ " Siquidcm h KKcenlia eguitibiij {tot enim incepere aucli titm od milk ht dacentos, 
canlecerc pugDHBn) prdituci ntiltia ornHinP decr^n-^ partljn coesi, pornim cdpEj, 3<: r^tiquuA 

CKercliiu ncn minor octo bEllaiorum Diillibus itsetiiheree i/a/fff iX I) ; dcBid'eTauj t* 
Rcf^ix taHtum meda ittietil, prol^igalLls esc.'^— Stniazi, u. ^hSi Kalber toe weirtn -tltnk 
even for the jtft of Jantiory, 

1 Accordmg to Tax^ia iw. 994] seven lliausanil of ihs slalea' aimy wen killed or 
capturtd (Ihs prUoDCI* aOci'wardS hnvihs been drowned). Hhilc nnly (en royalists -wtro 
killed or wounded, i^rcording' ig H-ar^eu-^ (ili, ?74X rii^biC ihoiaiAnd of (be it-BEcs-' ancy 
were slain by /uv tkaiaafiii rnr^lisl troops tbeini; four mcu api«ce for r.icfa royalist). He 
doci not ^tale Ih3.t a.nj' ol Ihf Kiii|i'.4 ^diei^s vittt <;Uir, i^i even HnbuHiJed. Ackordin); ia 
Cabrera (xhi. ^^), tEi'iri: were more du,n seven thirii^aiiiJ of the Nvilieilind army killed or 
ultenftbenumlieraf ike ptiso-ners bettig nowhere stned ac more ihan sii hundred, iiUaX 
whom were afterwiLrd^ drowned or lian^^dj, while oi the Span-i^h troop«i. two were liclled 
pud five were wQutidwi. Acootding w Bqr^ Uiiny cumiKiniH were slain, and t,ix. liLutdied 
men takeii prisoners, rn l}i« sljibbd siiie, while Don Jolin Ital hiit: ytn. iti twctreiren. 
HiMfd AtCcpttlh^abjiITd KalLdiUorStiiida; rcpciili.nga.ricr that hiMorian, that " tirt.l«e 
hundred Sponiicids killed six, eiKht, Tiay even ten rhouuntl of tE]E£i3.[e«' ajmy, wilhm one 
liour Mid a halfj wish ■ lois of hiir ten men on their o*n side ' (liii. lyi). Van Mei«rti), 
bIooe, ilL the teeth '□fall the rvidciicp, doggedly in9.iittEbiim tli^t- it whs not '71 VC^ p/^^vicifry 
itfttr stl, and iliai iliere were not rimny SIRIm' Eoklieis slain in the action. — " HM g«llial 
del venUEencn wai iiict Mtr frnot.''— viiL 133. A toiiicinpoiaiy, find livLtig: ocaj tlie 
:&pat, he certainly maniff'ts his jiJil riot ism ty so h.irdy an assertion ; hut »e have gii«n 
□oti»d Ihv p^liTiHcily of t!|ic diMineuished chioricler upnn such polru. 

S Rot, Siraila, Haofd, Hajaeuii, M stereo, Calirtnir ulii sup., eimult, at 

4 Ta5§is, iv. 394^ 

B Uw, kij. 934. Haofd, Hill, js^— Thelattec lii±laiiani'Uu.u(^Vu>i.'tL>nA,'c^'9rvv«<>«^ 
wett hinged at Narour. Cabrera, on itie conttiry^ a^rxis iWi "Dati ^ii&a\ft«ii>«&:*»*- 
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Don John 's clemency was not superior 
sanguinary predecessors. 

And so another proof was added — if proofs were still 
necessary — of Spanish prowess. The Netherlanders may 
be pardoned if their foes seemed to them supernatural, 
and almost invulnerable. How else cnuld these enormous 
successes he accounted for? How e!sc could thousands 
fall before the Spanish swords, while hardly a single 
Spanish corpse told of effectual resistance? At Jemmln- , 
gen, Alva had lost seven soldiers, and slain seven thou- J 
sand; in the Antwerp Fury, two hundred Spaniards, at ■ 



most, had fallen, while eight thousand burg-hers and 
states' troops had been butchered; and now at Gemblours^ 
six, seven, eight, ten — Heaven knew how many — thou- 
sands had been exterminated, and hardly a single Spaniard 
had been slain ! Undoubtedly, the first reason for this 
result was the superiority of the Spanish soldiers. They 
were the boldest, the best disciplliiedj the most experienced 
in the world. Their audacity, promptness, and ferocity 
made them almost invincible. In this particular action, 
at least half the army of Don John was composed of 
Spanish or Spanish-Italian veterans. Moreover, they were 
commanded by the most renowned captains of the age — 
by Don John hiniself, and Alexander of Parma, sustained 
by such veterans as Mondrag;on, the hero of the memor- 
able submarine expeditions; Mendoza, the accomplished 
cavalry ofiicer, diplomatist, and historian; and Mansfeld^ 
of whom Don John had himself written to the King that 
his Majesty had not another officer of such account in all 
the Netherlands. 1 Such officers, as these, besides Gonzaga, 
Camillo Monte, Mucio Pagano, at the head of such troops 
as fought that day under the banner of the Cross, might 
go iar in accounting for this last and most tremendous 
victory of the inquisition. On the other hand, although 
Bossu and Champagny were with the states' army, yet 
their hearts were hnrdly with the cause. Both had long; 
been loyal, and had earned many latirels against the rebels, 

Search prisoner* : " a Sei^cicntcei Esto.*«&c5 |jrciiOS idio libcrtad rJo-ii Juan, mo^lrando sii 
demtncin." To tliis very gratuitous as!«tiioQ it is a suRicieat flnswci Lha: Tasais, who 
wai on ih^E Bpa(, a leading privy rounciKor of Don Johitj cxpEti^ily aralc^ tJuit of llic 
[zapdvcA llie grealcr pan, wJiii wire Scetcij mete ltirain.n onNasmir BrirJce iiiio the river. 
" Ac cap'Ci, quarum nwenrii pars, qu! Schoti eiani, k^ panic Nnnmiiepsi in fluvium posrca 
pranrlpitalu— iv. 194.— Compare ttnracl AhtL, iiL 374, litllitTc ii Ii stated thai all the 
priK>fifrs weiv hn^g^ i''^" e,tre(]ip1c suspendio necanlur.'* 
■f "Voue na lirneaqni atro hcmbrc de su e5ladi).''"l*tW ot Dan John lo Philip, 
Of^n-ua Soauniet, p. j;, flppciidix. 
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while Champagny was still devoutly a Papist, and wavered 
painfully between his hatred to heresy and to Spain. 
Eg^mont and De Heze were raw, unpractised lads, in whom 
g-enius did not come to supply the place of osperlcnce. 
The commander, De Goignies, wag a veteran, but a veteran 

»who had never g-ained much g;lory, and the chiefs of the 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, were absent at the Brussels 
wedding-. The news of this additional massacre inflicted 
upon a nation, for which Berg-hen and Montig'ny had laid 
down their lives, was the nuptial benediction for Berghen*s 
heiress; for it was to the chief wedding- guests upon that 

t occasion that the disaster was justly attributed. The rank 
and file of the states' army were mainly mercenaries, with 
whom the hope of plunder was the prevailing: motive; the 
chief commanders were absent; while those officers who 
were with the troops were neither heartily friendly to their 
own flag, nor sufficiently experienced to make it respected. 
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Tawns kkk«n h]/ Don J&hn— Wrath eaCitcd ngaqnM the atislacralic part; h-y (he ffcenL 
defcal — Aciempts upon Ain.£leid2in — " Sali^racliDn " of AiMterdam nnd lis elT«cl5~ 
De Sslles nnsni wilh roya3 leuers finrn Spain — Tcrma offered hy Philip— Pro-; inmation 
of -Don John^Conrtipondtiicc btiwecn. Dc Sellesand the -States- OenecaJ — H-^tw^Eq 
ihe Kins and the Covemor-OenBrnl- — Neo' fcr";« raised by the Slates — St Ayegonde 
at iht TJitt— Miifllcipal revolution in Amstetdam— The Prihtc's letter on the subject 
cf ihe Anabaprasls of Midcl«3bur^ — The two aiiiaSeB inactive — De 1^ Nouc-^ActLon aL 
Rijnemants — Jehn Oaimtr—PttvErse politics of Queen liliiatnth— Al*njon in th*: 
Nether lands ^Portrait df the Dtiltc^Orangc's position in tegafd to him — Avowed 
and sB]ipiT>6cd policy of 'he Freach Cuurt— Anger of ElLiabeih — Ternis arranged 
between Alenccn and the Estates — Renewed negDliatians with Don John — Severe: 
Icrina olFcred hCni — -Interview of the Kngli^h envoys with the Governor — DtspandcJicy 
ot Don Jplin— Orange's 3tteiii|)ts ly cnlcr^e a religious i}eaL:e — HispJolattoa in ienli* 
mtnt — The malcontent party — CiMint John Governor of GeSdepland — Pmpcwd form 
^reJigionA peace — VtatUilnaliafi to thai cffttl l>y Orafigt, lo Afl twerp — A petition in 
favaar oftiic Uomaji Church presented by Cliampagnv ^md other Catholii: nahles to 
the StaCcs-Gcnernl — Cunfrequcnl cammalion in lirurisebi— Champagny and others im- 
prisoned' — Indolence and poverty of the trfo armies — Ii3nesa and melancholy of Don 
Juhn — Hla letteis to Dona, W Mendoja, and lo (he King — Deaih of Don John — 
Eiispitioiis ofpoisofi — Pompous Ijurial— RemowJ oJ" hi) bsd.y to Spain— (^including 
t^r^tirk^ upon, bis ohar3ctcr- 

Don John having thus vindicated his own millEary fame 
and the amazing- superiority of the Spanish arms, followed 
up his victory by the rapid reduction of many towns of 
second-rate importance. Louvain, Judoig-ne, Tidemont, 
Aerschot, Bouvig-nes, Sichem, Nivelle, Ri:ieux, Soignles, 
Binchj Beaumont, Walcourt, Mauheuge, ap.d Ctivsft'a.-iT 
cither submitted to their cot^qucro^, ot vittEt V-sOaec* ■bS,\s.i 
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short sieges. Tlic usual atrocities were inflicted upon the 
unfortunate inhabitants of towns where resistance was 
attempted. The conimandant of Sichem was hanged out 
of his own wifidow, along- with several chief burghers and 
officers, while the garrison was put to the sword, and the 
bodies cast into the Denier. The onJy crime committed 
by these unfortunates was to have ventured a blow or 
two in behalf of the firesides which they were employed to 
protect.^ 

Iq Brussels, on the other hand, there was less consterna- 
tion excited by tliese events than boundless rage against 
the aristocratic party, for the defeat of Gemblours was 
attributed, with justice, lo the iotrig^ues and the incapacity 
of the Catholic magnates. It was with difficulty that 
Orang^e, goingf about hy nig^ht from house to house, from 
street to streetj succeeded in calming the indignation of 
the people, and in preventing; them from sweeping; in a 
mass to the residences of the leading- nobles, in order to 
inflict summary vengeance on the traitors. All looked to 
the Prince as their only saviour, not a thought nOr a word 
being wasted upon Matthias, Not a voice was raised in the 
assembly to vindicate the secret proceeding-s of the Catholic 
party, nor to oppose the measures which the Prince might 
suggest.* The terrible disaster had taugfht the necessity 
of union. All parties heartily joined in the necessary steps 
to piace the capital in a state of complete defence, and to 
assemble forthwith new troops to take the place of the 
army just annihilated. The victor gained nothing by his 
victory, in comparison with the profit acquired by the 
states throug-h their common misfortune. Nor were all the 
towns which had recenlly fallen Into the hands of Don 
John at all comparable in importance to the city of Amster- 
dam, which now, by a most timely arrangement, furnished 
a rich compensation to the national party for the disaster 
of Gemblours. 

Since the conclusion of the Ghent Pacification, it had 
been the most earnest wish of the Prince, and of Holland 
and Zeland. to recover possession of this most important 
city. The wish was naturally shared by every true patriot 

' Eor, lii. 9-34, *q-q, Hinjfil, liii- J?'- WFlrrcn, Vili. 133. S*rada,^ in. ^73. — " AIek- 
anJct fmiua inleinftilhit Amitrnitfiff," sapt (h? prpferawj psntgiiTiiit of llie FarneM 
family— " cz Ipsa arcc dECrm patnm tti^Fcndi,. reliquckt (centum circilfi ae MptUAKiatdii) 
QOeW jUfiulatM in ^ubjfcimn amnem prajici jubtL. 

* Rcidani A.nn.. JL ai. " tJe qmdera tiatjuUse ratiorem ArchidiicU MeEtbiae sed 
&anp\a ^um (puimfam) fuhlrajik piericulo."— t-ansuei, Kp^ Stcr. 1,, ij. p. j(j, Boe, 
-^'^ 9Jf- Laaguet xd Syda,, p. ^t^, 317, 329. 
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in the states-g:eneraL It had, however, been extremely 
diflicult to arrange the terms of the "' Satisfaction." Every 
fresh attempt at an amicable compromise was wrecked 
Upon the obstinate bigotry of the leading civic authorities. 
TJiey would make no agrreenient to accept the authority 
of Orange, except^ as Sainte Aldegonde expressed himself, 
upon terms which would enable them " to govern their 
gfovernor. " ^ The influence of the monks, who were resi- 
dent in larg-e numbers within the city, and of the magis- 
trates, who were all stanch Catholics, had been hitherto 
suflicient to outweig^h the efl"orts made by the large masses 
of the reformed relig^ionists composing the bulk of the 
population. It was, however, impossible to allow Amster- 
dam to remain Id this isolated arid hostile attitude to the 
'rest of Holland. The Prince, having promised to use no 
coercion, and loyally adhering to his pledge, had only 
with extreme difficulty restrained the violence of the 
Hollanders and Zelanders, who were determined, by 
fair means or foul, to restore the capital city to its natural 
place within his stadholderate. He had been obliged, on 
various occasions, particutarly on the arst of October of 
the preceding year, to address a most decided and peremp- 
tory letter to the states of Holland and Zeland, for- 
bidding the employment of hostile mejisures against 
Amsterdam.^ His commands had been reluctantly, 
partially, and only temporarily obeyed. The states de- 
sisted from their scheme of reducing the city by famine, 
but they did not the Jess encourage the secret and un- 
ofiicial expeditions which were daily set on foot to 
accomplish the annexation by a sudden enterprise. 

Late in November, a desperate attempt ^ had been made 
by Colonel Helling, in conjunction with Governor Sonoy, 
to carry the city by surprise. The force which the adven- 
turer collected for the purpose was inadequate, and his 
plans were unskilfully arranged. He was himself slain in 
the streets, at the very commencement of the action ; 
whereupon, in the quaint language of the contemporary 
chronicler, " the hearts of his soldiers sank in their 
shoes," and they evacuated the city with much greater 
rapidity tlian they had entered it.^* The Prince was in- 
dignant at these violent measures, which retarded rather 

I Archivri cr Co««S(wndaB«. VI. 117. 

S Bop, «', So?. BgB, ■ Ibid,, qoQ-qc*- 

* " En hai Mrt aonk da scldaaclen in de schocn", wj ni.n\ wl. wa.— ^^k,' 
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than advanced the desired consummation. At tbe same 
time it was an evil of immense magnitude — this anOmaJ- 
ous condition of his capital. Ceaseless schemes were 
concerted by the municipa] and ckrica] conspirators wjthin 
its Walls, and various attempts were known, at different 
times, to have been contemplated by Don John, to Inflict 
a home-thruyt upon the provinces of Holland and Zeland " 
at the most vulnerable and vital point. The " Satisfac- 
tion " accepted by Utrecht,! in the autumrn of 1577, had, 
however, paved the way for the recovery of Amsterdam; 
so that upon the 8th of February, 1578, certaJn deputies 
from Utrecht succeeded at last in arranging terms, which 
were accepted by the sister city.^ The basis of the treaty 
was, as usual^ the nominal supremacy of the Catholic re- 
ligion, with toleration for the reformed worship. The 
necessary effect would be, as in Harlem, Utrecht, and 
Other places, to establish the new religion upon an entire y 
equality with the old. It was arrang^ed that no congreg^a- ■ 
tions were to be disturbed in tlieir relig-ious exercises in ■ 
the places respectively assigned to them. Those of the 
reformed faith were to celebrate their worship without 
the walJs. They were, however, to enjoy the right of 
burying their dead within these precincts, and It is sing-u- 
lar how much importance was attached at that day to a 
custom, at which the common sentiment and the common 
sense of modern times revolt. " To bury our dead within 
our own cities is a rig;ht hardly to be denied to a dog," M 
said the Prince of Orang-ei^ and accordingly this right V 
was amply secured by the new Sal is fact ion of Amster- 
dam. It was, however, stipulated that the funerals should 
be modest, and attended by no more than twenty-four 
persons at oncc* The treaty was hailed with boundless 
joy in Holland and Zeland, while countJess benedictions 
were invoked upon the " blessed peace-makers." as the 
Utrecht deputies walked throug:h the streets of Amster- 
dam.^ There is no doubt that the triumph thus achieved 
by the national party far counterbalanced the Governor- 
General's victory at Gemblours. 

Meantime, the Seigneur de Selles, brother of the de- 
ceased Noircarmcs, had arrived from Spain,^ He was the 

' Eor, xi. !gj-Bgfl- 

^ Tht (»*(iiiy-f<iur articls"; nf the " SatasfrxMie" are giytn at lenijth la B^r, *i. 934-9.36. 

3 Bor, jiL Broa.— " Dlf Mcift tihitT den liondtH nitt *n wude tonnen ontwgBen," 

;;., etc. * SBliafaclJe, in Boi, xii, 934, mt, Art. i ; oUo HonTd. xiiii ;.54-Bt8. 
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special bearer of a letter from the King- to the states- 
g^enera], written in reply to their communicalions of the 
24th of August and Sth of September of the previous year. 
The tone of the royal despatch 1 was very aft'ectioiiate, 
the substance such as entirely to justify the whole policy 
of Orange. It was obvious that he had been correct in 
refusings to be moved to the rig'ht or the left by the 
specious language of Philip's former letters, or by the 
apparent frankness of Don John. No doubt the Governor 
had been sincere in his desire for peace, but the Prince 
knew very well his incapacity to confer that blessing. 

Orange was willing to lay down his arms if he could 
receive security for the reformed worship. He had no 
desire to exterminate the ancient religion, but he meant 
also to protect the new against extermination. Such 
security, he felt, would never be granted, and he had 
therefore resolutely refused to hearken to Don John, for 
he was sure that peace with him was impossible. The 
letters now produced by De Selles confirmed his positions 
completely. The King- said not a word concerning the 
appointment of a new g-overnor-general, but boldly in- 
sisted upon the necessity of maintaining the two cardinal 
points^iis royal supremacy, and the Catholic religion 
upon the basis adopted by his father, the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth. 2 

This was the whole substance of his communication : 
the supremacy of royalty and of papacy as in the time of 
Charles the Fifth. These cabalistic words were repeated 
twice in the brief letter to the estates. They were re- 
peated five times in the instructions furnished by his 
Majesty to De Selles.^ The letter and the instructionE 
indeed contained nothing else. The Prince and the states- 
general spurned such pacific overtures, and preferred 
rather to gird themseh'cs for the combat. 

That there might be no mistake about the matter, Don 
John, immediately after receiving the letter, issued a pro- 
clamation to enforce the King's command. He mentioned 
it as an acknowledged fact that the states-general had 
long ago sworn the maintenance of the two points of 
royal and Catholic supremacy, according to the practice 
under the Diimperor Charles.* The states instantly pub- 

^ Sec ihv Ivller in Bor. x'd. 93Z, 
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llshed an indignant rejoinder, affirming' the indi^ 
truth, that they had sworn to the maintenance ot the 
Ghent Pacification, and proclaiming" the assertion of Don, 
John an infamous falsehood. It was an outrag^e upon 
common sense^ they said, that the Ghent Treaty could be 
tortured into sanctioning- the placards and the inquisition, 
evils which that sacred instrument had been expressly in- 
tended to crush. i 

A letter was then formally addressed to his Majesty, in 
the name of the Archduke Matthias and of the estates, 
demanding: the recall of Don John, and the maintenance of 
the Ghent Pacification. 2 De SeJles, in reply, sent a brief, 
deprecatory paper, enclosing a note from Don John, which 
the envoy acknowledged might seem somewhat harsh in its 
expressions, The letter contfiined, indeed, a sufficiently 
fierce and peremptory summons to the states to obey the 
King's commands with reg^ard to the system of Charles 
the Fifth, according to their previous agreement, tog^ether 
with a violent declaration of the Governor's displeasure 
that they had dared to solicit the aid of foreign princes. ■^ 
On the i8th of February came a proposition from De 
Sellcs that the Prince of Orang;e should place himself in 
the hands of Don John, while the Prince of Parma, alone 
and without arms, would come before the assembly, to 
neg-otiate with them upon these matters.* The reply re- 
turned by the states-general to this absurd suggestion 
expressed their regret that the son of the Duchess Mar- 
garet should have taken part with the enemy of the 
Netherlanders, complained of the bull by which the Pope 
had invited war against them as if they had been Saracens, 
repeated their most unanswerable argument — that the 
Ghent Facilicatlon had estabSished a system directly the 
reverse of that which existed under Charles the Fifth — 
and afliirmed their resolution never more to submit to 
Spanish armies, executioners, edicts, or inquisitions, and 
never more to return to the principles of the Emperor and 
of Alva.s To this diplomatic correspondence succeeded 
a war of words and of pamphlets, some of them very 
"mflammatory and very eloquent. Meantime, the prepara- 
tions for active hostilities were proceeding daily. The 
Prince of Orange, through his envoys in England, had 
arranged for subsidies in the coming campaign, and for, 

' BoT, KiL 935, 94a. * En Bor, jriL 040. 
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troops which were to be led to the Netherlands, under 
Duke Casimir of the palatinate. He sent commissioners 
throLg^h the provinces to raise the respective contribu- 
tions a,greed upon, besides an extraordinary quota of four 
hundred thousand g^uilders monthly. He also negotiated 
a loan of a hundred and twenty thousand g^uildcrs from 
the citizens of Antwerp. Many new taxes were imposed 
by his direction, both upon income and upon consump- 
tion. By his advice, however, and with the consent of 
the states-general, the provinces of Holland and Zeland 
held no community of burthens with the other provinces, 
but of their own free will contributed more than the sums 
for which they would have been assessed. Mr. Leyton, 
who was about to return from his unsuccessful mission 
from Elizabeth to Don John^ was requested by the states- 
g^eneral to convey to her Majesty a faithful report of the 
recent correspondence, and especially of the language 
held by the Governor-GeneraL He was also urgfcd to 
use his inHuence with the Queen to the end that her 
promises of assistance might be speedily fulfilled. 1 

Troops were rapidly enrolled, and again, by the same 
honest but mistaken policy, the chief offices were conferred 
upon the great nobles— Aerschot, Champagny, Bossu, Eg"- 
mont, Lalain, the Viscount of Ghent, Baron de Villc, and 
many others, most of whom were to desert the cause in 
the hour of its need.- On the other hand, Don John was 
proceeding- with his military preparations upon an exten- 
sive scale. The King- had recently furnished him with one 
milhon nine hundred thousand dollars, and had promised 
to provide bim with two hundred thousand more, monthly. 
With these funds his Majesty estimated that an army of 
thirty thousand foot, sixteen thousand cavalry, and thirty 
pieces of artillery, could be levied and kept on foot. If 
more remittances should prove to be necessaryj it was pro- 
mised that they should be forthcoming.^ 

This was the result of many earnest remonstrances made 
by the Governor concerning the dilatory policy of the 
King. Wearied with bein^ constantly ordered " to blow 
hot and cold with the same breath," 3 he had insisted 
that his Majesty should select the hot or the cold, and 
furnish him with the means of enforcing the choice. For 

' Rdi, xli. 94S, 949. ' LpKcr of Philip, in Csbrera, niL 97S. 
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hiniselff Don John assured his brother that the hottest 
measures were most to his taste, and most suitable to 
the occasion. Fire and sword could alone save the royaf 
authority, for all the provinces had " abandoned them- 
selves, body and sou!, to the greatest heretic and tyrant 
that prince ever had for vassal."^ Unceasing had been 
the complaints and entreaties of the Captain-General, 
called forth by the apathy or irresolution of Philip. It 
was only by assuring; him that the Netherlands actually 
belonged to Orange, that the monarch could be aroused. 
" His they are, and none other's,"^ said the Governor, ■ 
dolefully. The King had accordingly sent back DcJ 
Billy, Don John's envoy, with decided injunctions to use| 
force and energy to put down the revolt at once, and 
with an intimation that funds mij^ht be thenceforth more 
regularly depended upon, as the Indian fleets were 
expected in July, Philip also advised his brother to 
employ a portion of his money in purchasing the governors 
and principal persons who controlled the cities and other 
strong places belonging to the states.^ 

Meantime, Don John thundered forth a manifesto which 
had been recently prepared in Madrid, by which the 
estates, both general and particular, were ordered forth- 
with to separate, and forbidden to assemble again, except 
by especial Hccnce. All commissions, civil or military, 
granted by states' authority, were mbreover annulled, to- 
gether with a general prohibition of any act of obedience 
to such functionaries, and of contribution to any imposts 
which might be levied by their authority,* Such thunders 
were now comparatively harmless, for the states had , 
taken their course, and were busily engaged, both at^ 
home and abroad, in armings for the conflict. Sglnte Alde-B 
gonde %vas deputed to attend the Imperial diet, then In 
session at Worms, where he delivered an oration, which 
was very celebrated in its day as a composition, but which 
Can hardly be said to have produced much practical effect. 
Thii current was setting hard in Germany against the 
reformed relig^ion and against the Netherland cause, the _ 
Augsburg Confessionists showing- hardly more sympathy^ 
Ivinlsts than with Spanish Papists.^ ■ 
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Envoys from Don John also attended the diet, and re- 
quested Sainte Aldegonde to furnish them with a copy of 
his oration. This he declined to do. While in Germany, 
Sainte Aldeg^onde was informed by John Casim,ir that Duke 
Charles of Sweden had been solicited to furnish certain 
ships of war for a contemplated operation against 
Amsterdam,^ The Duke had himself given information 
of this plot to the Prince Palatine- It was therefore 
natural that Sainte Aldegonde should forthwith despatch 
the intellig^ence to his friends in the Netherlands, warn- 
ing" them of the dangers still to be apprehended from 
the machinations of the Catholic agents and functionaries 
in Amsterdam ; for although the Reformation had made 
rapid progress in that important city since the conclu- 
sion of the Satisfaction, yet the magistracy remained 
Catholic. 3 

William Bardez, son of a former high-sheriff, a warm 
partizan of Orange and of the " religion," had already 
determined to overthrow that magistracy and to expel 
the friars who infested the city. The recent information 
despatched by Sainte Aldeg-onde confirmed him in his pur- 
pose. There had been much wrangling between the 
Popish functionaries and those of the reformed relig"ion 
concerning the constitution of the burgher guard. The 
Calvinists cOuld feel HO security for their own lives, or 
the repose of the commonwealth of Holland, unless they 
were themselves allowed a full participation in the govern- 
ment of those important bands. They were, moreover, 
dissatisfied with the assignment which had been made 
of the churchyard.'! to the members of their communion. 
These causes of discord had maintained a general irrita- 
tion among the body of the inhabitants, and were now 
used as pretexts by Bardez for his design. He knew the 
city to be ripe for the overthrow of the magistracy, and 
he had arranged with Governor Sonoy to he furnished 
with a sufficient number of well-tried soldiers, who were 
lo be concealed in the houses of the confederates. A 
large number of citizens were also ready to appear at 
his bidding with arms in their hands.^ 

On the 24tb of May, he wrote to Sonoy, begging him to 
hold himself in readiness, as atl was prepared within the 
city. At the same time he requested the Governor to 
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send Iiim forthwith a " morion and a buckler of proof;' 
for he Intended to see the mailer fairly ihroupfh.^ Sono; 
answered encourag^ing^ly, and sent him the armour, as 
directed. On the 28th of May, Bardez, with four con- 
federates, went to the Council-room, to remonstrate with 
the senate concerning the grievances which had been so 
often discussed. At about mid-day, one of the confeder- 
ates, upon leaving the council-room, stepped out for a^ 
moment upon the balcony, which looked towards thefl 
public sqirare. Standing there for a moment, he gravely 
removed his hat, and then as gravely replaced it upon 
his head. This was a preconcerted signal. At the next 
instant a sailor was seen to rush across the square, waving 
a flag- in both hands. "All ye who love the Prince of 
Orange, take heart and follow me !" he shouted.^ In 
a moment the square was alive. Soldiers and armed 
citizens suddenly sprang^ forth, as if from the bowels of 
the earth. Bardez led a strong force directly tnto the 
council-chamber, and arrested every one of the astonished 
mag-is trates. At the same time, his confederates had 
scoured the town and taken every friar in the city into 
custody. Monks and senators were Chen marched 
solemnly down towards the quay, where a vessel was in 
readiness to receive them. " To the gallows with them 
—to the gallows with them !" shouted the populace, as 
they passed along. "To the gibbet, whither they have 
brought many a good fellow before his time E" Such 
were the ope nly-ex pressed desires of their fellow-citizens, 
as these dig-nitaries and holy men proceeded to what they 
believed their doom. Although treated respectfully by 
those who guarded them, they were filled with trepida- 
tion, for they believed the execrations of the populace the 
harbingers of their fale. As they entered the vessel, they 
fett convinced that a watery death had been substituted 
for the gibbet. Poor old Heinrich Dirckzoon, ex -burgo- 
master, pathetically rejected a couple of clean shirts 
which his careful wife had sent him by the hands of the 
housemaid. " Take them away ; take them home a^ain," 
said the rueful burgomaster; " I shall never need clean 
shirts again in this world. "^ He entertained no dovibt 
that it was the iritention of his captors to scuttle the 
vessel as soon as they had put a little out to sea, and so 

■* Bar, xii. p/j. Hoofd, ifii. ST^ ' Hootd, xm. sni. 'WwEwvaw,™, loQ, 
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to leave them to their fate. No such trag"ic end was 
contemplated, however, and, in fact, never was a com- 
plete municipal revolution accomplished in so good- 
natured and jocose a manner. The Catholic mag'istrates 
and friars escaped with their fright. They were simply 
turned out of the town, and forbidden, for their lives, 
ever to come back ag;ain. After the vessel had proceeded 
a little distance from, the city, they were al! landed hig^h 
and dry upon a dyke, and So left unharmed within the 
open country.* 

A new board of magistrates, of which stout William 
Bardez was one, was soon appointed ; the train-bands were 
reorg^anizcd, and the churches thrown open to the reformed 
warship — to the exclusion, at first, of the Catholics. 
This was certainly contrary to the Ghent Treaty, and to 
the recent Satisfaction ; it was also hi^hfy repugnant to 
the opinions of Orange. After a short time, accordingly, 
the Catholics were ag:aLn allowed access to the churches. 
but the tables had now been turned for ever in the capital 
of Holland, and the Reformation was an established fact 
throug^hout that little province. 

Similar events occurring upon the following" day at 
Harlem, accompanied with some bloodshed^for which, 
however, the perpetrator was punished with death — 
opened the great church of that city to the reformed 
congregations, and closed them for a time to the 
Catholics. 3 

Thus, the cause of the new relig;ion was triumphant in 
Holland and Zeland, while it was advancirgr with rapid 
strides through the other provinces. Public preaching 
was of daily occurrence everywhere. On a single Sun- 
day, fifteen different ministers of the reformed religion 
preached in different places in Antwerp. 3 " Do you think 
this can be put down?" said Orange to the remonstrating 
burgomaster of that city, " 'Tis for you to repress it," 
said the functionary, " I grant your Higliness full power 
to do so." "And do you think," replied the Prince, 
" that I can do at this late moment, what the Duke of 
Alva was unable to accomplish In the very plenitude of 
his power?"* At the same time, the Prince of Orange 
was more than ever disposed to rebuke his own church 
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for practising- persecution in her turn. Again he lifted 
his commanding- voice In behalf of the Anabaptists of 
Middelburg-. He reminded the mag^istrates of tliat city 
that these peaceful burghers were always perfectly willing 
to bear their part in all tJie common burthens, that their 
word was as good as their oath, and that as to the matter 
of military service, althnugh their principles forbade them 
to bear arms, they had ever been ready to provide and 
pay for substitutes. " We declare to you^ therefore," 
said be, " that you have no rig-ht to trouble yourselves 
with any man's conscience, so long: as nothinf^ is done 
to cause private harm or public scandal. We therefore 
expressly ordain that you desist from molesting these 
Baptists, from otfcringf hindrance to their handicraft and 
daily trade, by which they can earn bread for their wives 
and children, and that you permit them henceforth to 
open their shops and to do their work, according- to the 
custom of former days. Bev^are, therefore, of disobedi- 
ence and of resistance to the ordinance which we now 
establish, " l 

Meantime, the armies on both sides had been assembled, 
and had been moving: towards each other. Don John 
was at the head of nearly thirty thousand troops, includ- 
ing- a large proportion of Spanish and Italian veterans.^ 
The states' army hardly numbered eig-hteen thousand foot* 
and two thousand cavalry, under the famous Frani^ois del 
la None, surnamed Bras de Fef, who had been recently 
appointed Marechal de Camp, and, under Count Bossu, 
commander-in-chief.^ The niuster-placc of the provincial 
forces was in the plains between Herenthals and Lier. 
At this point they expected to be reinforced by Duke 
Casimir, who had been, since the early part of the summer, 
in the country of Zutphen, but who was still remaining;: 
there ing:Iorious and inactive, until he could be furnished 
with the requisite advance-money to his troops.* M 

Don John was determined, if possible, to defeat th«^ 
states' army, before Duke Casimir, with his twelve thou- 
sand Ciermans, should effect his juncture with Bossu, 
The Governor therefore crossed the Demer, near Aerschot 
towards the end of July, and offered battle, day afte 

1 TUa letter at ilie Prince lo tht Catvinist BUtTiorities of Middelliorg' is given by Bor,J 
xii> o^iji and by Brandt, Hist, der RisT, i- (5aq, fitn. 
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day, to the enemy. A series of indecisive skirmishes 
was the result, m the last of which, near Rijnetnants, on 
the first day of August, the royalists were worsted and 
obliged to retire, alter a desultory action of nearly eig^ht 
hours, leaving a thousand dead upon the field, ^ Their 
offer of " doubJe or quits," the following morning was 
steadily refused by Bossu, who, secure within his in- 
trenchinentSj was not to be induced at that moment to 
encounter the chances of a general engagement. For this 
he was severely blamed by the more vioient of the national 
party. 2 His patriotism, which was of such recent orig"in, 
was vehemently suspected j and his death, which occurred 
not long; afterwards, was supposed to have alone pre- 
vented his deserting^ the states to fig-ht ag"ain under 
Spanish colours. These suspicions were probably unjust 
Bossu 's truth of charactef had been as universally re- 
cognized as was his sig'nal bravery. If he refused upon 
this occasion a general battle, those who reflected upon 
the usual results to the patriot banner of such engage- 
ments, might confess, perhaps, that one disaster the more 
had been avoided. Don John, finding it impossible to 
accomplish his purpose, and to achieve another Gemblours 
victory, feEl back again to the neighbourhood of Namur.^ 
The states' forces remained waiting for the long- 
promised succour of John Casimir. It was the 25th 
August^ however, before the Duke led his twelve thousand 
men to the neighbourhood of Mechlin, where Bossu was 
encamped.'* This young Prince possessed neither the 
ability nor the generosity which were requisite for the 
heroic part which he was ambitious to perform In the 
Nether[and drama. He was inspired by a vague idea of 
personal aggrandizement, although he professed at the 
same time the utmost deference to William of Orange. 
He expressed the hope that he and the Prince " should 
be but two heads under one hat ; " ^ but he would have 
done well to ask himself whether his own contribution to 

'' Bor, xii. ^r. hfetereD. viii. na. Hoofd, xiiL ;B^ — The Spsniiuiia, bgirever, only 
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day was so iippressive iTniai v. hand of Scateh -ycicianE under Rabert StuarL thi3U||iit it 
more comrortabie to <lTii> thenn calves lo ihe-iir shirts ; and, al kL!.t, as ihe weather and the 
Bkiniibh grew lioltcr, to lay luidc oven Ihose iiilcgutfif^nls, flnci Id figlit all rilay Ifing, in the 
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thii parlnersllip of brains would very much enrich the 
silent statesman. Orange himself regarded him with 
respectful contempt^ and considered his interference with 
Nethedand matters but as an additional element of mis- 
chief. The Duke's right-hand man, however, Peter 
Peuiterich, the " equestrian doctor "- — a.s Sir Philip 
Sidney called him — equally skilful with the sword as. witii 
the pen, had sticceededj while on a mission to England, in 
acquiring the Queen's favour for his master.^ To 
Casiniir, therefore, had been entrusted the command of 
ths levies, and the principal expenditure of the subsidies 
which she had placed at the disposition of the states. 
Upon Casimir she relied, as a counterweight to the Duke 
of Alcnfon, who, as she knew, had already entered the 
provinces at the secret solicitation of a large faction 
among the nobles. She had as much confidence as ever 
in Orange, but she imagined herself to be strengthening 
his cause by providing him with such a lieutenant. Casi- 
mir's immediate friends had but little respect for his 
abilities. His father-in-law, Augustus of Saxony, did not 
approve his expedition. The Landgrave William, to 
whom he wrote for counsel, answered, in his quaint 
manner, that it was always difficult for one friend to m 
advise another in three matters — to wit, in taking a wife, ■ 
going to sea, and going to war; but that, nevertheless, n 
despite the ancient proverb, he would assume the respon- 
sibility of warning Casimir not to plunge into what he 
was pleased to call the " confusum chaos of Netherland 
potitics. " The Dtike felt no inclination, however, to take 
the advice which he had solicited. He had been stung 
by the sarcasm which Alva had once uttered, that the 
German potentates carried plenty of lions, dragonsv eagles, 
and griEFins on their shields ; but that these ferocious 
animals were not given to biting or scratching. He was 
therefore disposed, once for all, to show that the teeth 
and claws of German princes could stiH be dangerous. 
Unfortunately, he was; destined to add a fresh clement 
of confusion to the chaos, and to furnish rather a proof 
than a refutation of the correctness of Alva^s gibe,* 
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This was the hero who was now thrust, head and 
shoulders as it were, into the entangled aEairs of the 
Netherlanders, and it was Elizabeth of England, more 
than ever alarmed at the schemes of Aten90n, who had 
pushed forward this Protestant champion, notwithstand- 
ing the disinclination of Orange, 

The Queen was right in her uneasiness respecting the 
French prince. The Catholic nobles, relying; upon the 
strong" feeling" still rife throughout the Walloon country 
against the reformed religion, and inflamed more than ever 
by their repugnance to Orang^e, whose g"cnius threw 
them so completely into the shade, had already drawn 
closer to the Duke. The same influences were at work 
to introduce Alcnfon which had formerly been employed 
to bring Matthias from Vienna. Now that the Archduke, 
who was to have been the rival, had become the dependant 
of William, they turned their attention to the son of 
Catherine de Medici, Orange himself having always kepi 
the Duke in reserve, as an instrument to overcome the 
political coquetry of Elizabeth. That great Princess 
never manifested less greatness than in her earlier and 
most tormenting- connexion with the Netherlands ; she 
had promised much; her performance liad been nothing-. 
Her jealousy of French influence had at length been turned 
to account; a subsidy and a levy extorted from her fears. 
Her ministers and prominent advisers were one and all 
in favour of an open and generous support to the pro- 
vinces, Walsingham, Burleigh, Knollys, Davison, 
Sidney, Leicester. Fleetwood, Wilson, all desired that 
she should frankly espouse their cause. A bold policy 
they believed to be the only prudent one in this case; yet 
thii Queen considered it sagacious to despatch envoys 
both to Philip and to Don John, as if, after what they 
knew of her secret practices, such missions could effect 
any useful purpose. Better, therefore, in the opinion of 
the honest and intrepid statesmen of Eng-Jand, to throw 
down the gauntlet at once in the cause of the oppressed 
than to shuffle and palter until the dreaded rival should 
cross the frontier. A French Netherlands they considered 
even more dangerous than a Spanish, and Elizabeth par- 
took of their sentiments, akhough incapable of their 
promptness. With the perverseness which was the chief 
blot upon her character, she was pleased that the, D'-a.Vt 
should be still a dang-ler Cor Tnei: VvanA, e.^e^i %N\i:^.t ^m 
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was intriguing- against his political hopes.i She listened 
witii undisguised rapture to his proposals of love^ while 
she was secretly thwarting- the plans of his ambition. 

Meanwhile, Alen^on had arrived at Mons, and we have 
seen already the feminine adroitness with which his sister 
oi Navarre had prepared his entrance. Not in vain had 
she cajoled the commandant of Cambray citadel ; not idly 
had she led captive the hearts of Lalain and his Countess, 
thus securing the important province of Hainault for the 
Duke, Don John might, indeed, gnash his teeth with 
rage, as he marked the result of all the feasting and 
flattery, the piping- and dancing at Namur. 

Francis Duke of Alen^on, and-^since the accession of 
his brother Henry to the French throne — Duke of Anpu, 
was, upon the whole, the most despicable personage who 
had ever entered the Netherlands. His previous career 
at home had been so flagrantly fa]se that he had forfeited 
the esEeem of every honest man in Europe, Catholic or 
Lutheran, Hug^uenot or Malcontent. The world has long- 
known his character. History will always retain him 
as an example, to show mankind the amount of mischief 
which may be perpetrated by a prince, ferocious without 
couragCf ambitious without talent, and bigoted without 
opinions. Incapable of religious convictions himself, he 
had alternately aspired to be a commander of Catholic 
and of Huguenot zealots, and he had acquired nothing 
by his vacillating course, save the entire contempt of all 
parties and of both relig:ions. Scared from the side of 
Navarre and Condt5 by the menacing attitude of the 
"league," fearing to forfeit the succession to the throne, 
unless be made his peace with the court, he had recently 
resumed his place among the Catholic commanders. No- 
thing was easier for him than to return shamelessly to 
a party which he had shamelessly deserted, save perhaps 
to betray it again, should his interest prompt him to do 
so, on the morrow. Since the peace of 1576, it had been 
evident tliat the Protestants could not count upon his 
friendship, and he had soon afterwards been placed at 
the head of the army which was besieging the Huguenots 
of Issoire.^ He sought to atone for having commanded 
the troops of the new religion by the bsrbarity with which 
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he now persecuted its votaries. When Issoire fcl! into his 
hands, the luckless city was spared none of the misery 
which can be inflicted by a brutal and frenzied soldiery. 
Its men were butchered, its females outraged, its property 
plundered with a thoroughness which rivalled the Nether- 
land practice of Alva, or Frederic Toledo, or Julian 
Romero. The town was sacked and burned to ashes by 
furious Catholics, under the command of Francis Alencon, 
almost at the very moment wEien his fair sister, Mar- 
garet, was preparing the way in the Netherlands for the 
fresh treason l which he already meditated to the Catholic 
cause. The treaty of Berg^erac, sig-ned in the autumn of 
1577,2 again restored a semblance of repose to France, 
and again afforded an opportunity for Alen^on to change 
his politics, and what he called his relig^ion. Reeking- 
with the blood of the Protestants of Issoire, he was now 
at leisure to renew his dalliance with the Queen of Protest- 
ant EngJand, and to resume his correspondence with the 
great chieftain of the Reformation in the Netherlands. 

It is, perhaps, an impeachment upon the perspicacity of 
Orange, that he could tolerate this mischievous and 
worthless " son of France," even for the grave reasons 
which influenced him. Nevertheless, it must he remem- 
bered that he only intended to iceep him in reser^-e, for 
the purpose of irritating the jealousy and quickening the 
friendship of the English Queen. Those who see any- 
thing tortuous in such politics must beware of judging 
the intriguing age of Phflip and Catherine de Medici by 
the higher standard of later, and possibly more candid 
times. 

The 111 effects of Elizabeth^s coquetry too plainly mani- 
fested themselves at last, and Alenfon had now a foot- 
hold in the Netlicdands. Precipitated by the intrigues of 
the party which had always been either openly or secretly 
hostile to Orange, his advent coutd no longer be delayed. 
It only remained for the Prince to make himself his 
master, as he had already subdued each previous rival. 
This he accomplished with his customary adroitness. It 
was soon obvious, even to so dull and so base a nature 
as that of the DukCj that it was his best policy to 
continue to cultivate so powerful a friendship. It cost 
him little to crouch, but events were fatally to prove at a 

^ Bui tlitcc men were spared, accocd^TiE to1it1ti.iivi, ■w^v tpa,'^v-i.\ivii. 
* Dtf Tbca, vji. jsg, liv. Ijtiv. 
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later dayj that tliere are natures too malignant to 
trusted or to be tamed. For the present, however, 
Alen^on profc-SScd [he most friendly sentiments towards 
the Prince. Solicited by so ardent and considerable a 
faction, the Duke was no tong'er to be withheld from 
tryinj:^ the venture, ^ and If he could not effect his entrance 
by (air means, was determined to do so by force.^ He 
would obtrude his assistance, if it were declined. He 
would do his best to dismember the provinces, if only a 
poition of them would accept his prolTered friendship. 
Under these circumstances, as the Prince could no long^er 
exclude him from the country, it became necessary to 
accept his friendship, and to hold him in control. The 
Duke had formally offered his assistance to the states- 
gtnera.], directly after the defeat of Gemblours,^ and early 
in July had made his appearance In Mons. Hence he 
despatched his envoys, Des Pruneaux and Rochefort, to 
deal with the states-g-eneral and wtth Oranpe, while he 
treated Matthias with contempt, and declared that he had 
no intention to neg^otiate with him. The Archduke burst 
Into tears when informed of this slifjht. and feebly ex- 
pressed a wish that succour mijjht be found in Germany 
which would render this French alliance unnecessary. It 
was not the first nor the last mortification which the 
future emperor was to underg^o. The Prince was 
addressed with distinf^uished consideration; Dcs Pruneaux 
protesting" that he dc-^ircd but three thing's — the g^lorv 
of his mastert the glory of God, and the glory of William 
of Oran5:c.* 

The French King^ was naturally supposed to be privy to 
his brother's schemes, for it was thoug-ht ridiculous to 
sug-g-cst that Henry's own troops could be led by his own 
brother on this foreig-n expedition » without his conniv- 
ance.5 At the same time, private letters, written by him 
at this epoch, expressed disapprobation of the schemes of 
Alcn^on, and jealousy of his aggrandizement. It whs, per- 
haps, difficult to decide as to the precise views of a 
monarch who was too weak to form opinions for himseLf, 

1 Sec llic remarSa and citntions or Groen w. Prinat., Arclayes, elc, vi. pp. 3S4-370. — 
Cninpare A|iol[>Rie d'Orange, p, 107, &iid Bm, »ti, J7J. 
1 Ki't MSS. (lea Es. Gx-. in Groen v. Pilqm., vl 3711. 
S Mdeirn, viii. 140a. For, »ii. i)5fi. 

» ArcHvcs «i Conespontlance, vi, 404, *qq. Letler of Deb Pruntaii*, in Ari^ivM de 
/a Maivra d'Omnse, vi. 399- 
' This imj Granvelle's cpinion. Sea letter fren Gnavdlato Bdlefontaine, Afduv«a 
<fc /a Slaison d'Orange, vi. 426. 
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and too false t& mainlaiti those with which he had been 
furnished by others. With the Medicean mother it was 
different, and it was she who was believed to be at the 
bottom of the intrigue. There was even a vague idea that 
the Spanish sovereign himself might be privy to the plot, 
and that a possible marriag^e between Aler^on and the 
Infanta might be on the cards.^ In truth, however, Philip 
felt himself outrag'ed by the whole prorecdings. He reso- 
lutely refused to accept the excuses proffered by the French 
court, or to doubt the complicity of the Queen Dowag^er, 
who, it was well known, governed all her sons. She had> 
to be sure, thought proper to read the envoys of the 
states-,sfeneral a lecture upon the impropriety of subjects 
opposing- the commands of their lawful prince, but such 
artifices were thought too transparent to deceive. Gran- 
vellc scouted the idea of her being- ignorant of Anjou^s 
scheme, or opposed to its success.^ As for William of 
Hesse, while he bewailed more than ever the luckless 
plunge into " ccnfusum chaos " which Casimir had taken, 
he unhesitatingly expressed his conviction that the invasion 
of Alengan was a masterpiece of Catherine. The whole 
responsibility of the transaction he divided, in truth, be- 
tween the dowager and the comet, which just then hung 
over the world, filling the soul of the excellent Landg^rave 
with dismal apprehension,^ 

The Queen of England was highly Incensed by the actual 
occurrence of the invasion which she had so long dreaded. 
She was loud in her denunciations of the danger and dis- 
honour which wOuTd be the result to the provinces of this 
French alliance. She threatened not only to withdraw her- 
self from their caus.e, but even to take arms against a 
commonwealth which had dared to accept Alen^on for its 
master. She had originally agreed to furnish one hundred 
thousand pounds by way of loan. This assistance had 
been afterwards commuted into a levy of three thousand 
foot and two thousand horse, to be added to the forces of 
John Casimir, and to be placed under his command. It 
had been stipulated, also, that the Palatine should have 
the rank and pay of an English general-in-chief, and be 
considered as the Queen's lieutenant. The money had 

1 Remarks and citations of Groen v. Prirrst., vi jSS, 4.3^-437. — Compote De TIiotIi 
vii, fiflS. 2 I^ittcof Granvelle to BelkFrintainii 

3 " SumtT3!i, dei corrett und die grosse fir/iiigiii vj ditit jiti y«?ti«i.ii. ■«(n6*wa.^ 

wprien iBro wlrfltiing habpr, GoU gcbe daa a« ri ■e-^n^m -su-vtsi eoit '\»i»ffi«si^ — 
Aichivea eC Cofresp., v:. 1^0. — Compare StraAi, uc 463. 
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been furnisticd and the troops enrolled. So much 
been already bestowed, and could not be recalled, but 
was not probable Ihat, In her present hurrour, the Queen 
would be induced to add to her favours.^ 

The Prince, obliged by the necessity of the case, had 
prescribed the terms and the title under which Alenfon 
should be accepted. Upon the 13th of Aug;^ust the Duke's 
envoy concluded a convention in twenty-three articles, 
which were afterwards subscribed by the Duke himself, at 
Mons, upon the 20th of the same month. ^ The substance 
of this arrang-ement was that Alenfon should lend his 
assistance to the provinces against the intolerable tyranny 
of the Spaniards and the unjustifiable military invasion of 
Don John. He was, moreover, to bring into the field ten 
thousand foot and two thousand horSe for three months. 
After the expiration of this term, his forces might be re- 
duced to three thousand foot and five hundred horse. The 
states were to confer upon him the title of " Defender of 
the liberty of the Netherlands ag-ainst the tyranny of the 
Spaniards and their adherents." He was to undertake no 
'iiostiHties ag:ainst Queen Elizabeth. The states were to 
laid hinif whenever it should became necessary, with the 
same amount of force with which he now assisted them. 
He was to submit himself contentedly to the civil g^overn- 
ment of the country, in everything regarding its internal 
polity. He was to make no special contracts or treaties 
with any cities or provinces of the Netherlands, Should 
the states-general accept another prince as sovereign, the 
Duke was to be preferred to all others, upon conditions 
afterwards to be arranged. All cities which might bc con- 
quered vvitTiin the territory of the united provinces were to 
belong to the states. Such places not in that territory, as 
should voluntarily surrender, were to be appoftioned, by 
equal division, between the Duke and the states. The 
Duke was to bring nO foreign troops but French into the 
provinces. The month of August was rtserved, during 
which the states were, if possible, to make a composition 
with Don John. 3 _ 

These articles were certainly drawn up with skiU- Al 
high-sounding but barren title, which gratified the Duke's" 
vanity and signified nothing, had been conferred upon 

^ ' Bat, KiL 943, 049, m^, sqq. — Compace MElercn, liiL 140, ^| 

■ ' Bor, xii. ^jb^^B. MelCTen, viii i\a^ j^i. ^^^^B 

■ ' See especially ArticL» 4h S, it>> l^ 'S^ l&> 31- ^^^H 
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htm, while at the same time he was forbidden to make 
conquests or contracts, and was obliged to submit himself 
to the civil g'overnment of the country : in short, he was 
to obey the Prince of Orange in all things — and sO here 
was another plot of the Prince's enemies neutralized. 
Thus, for the present at least, had the position of Anjou 
been defined. 

As the month of Aiig-ust, during: which it was ag^reed ^ 
that negfotiations with the Governor-General should remain 
open, had already half expired, certain articles, drawn up 
by the states-g^enera), were at once laid before Don John. 
Lord Cobhara and Sir Francis VValaingham were then in 
the Netherlands, having been sent by Elizabeth for the 
purpose of effecting a pacification of the estates with the 
Governor, if possible. They had also expialned^so far as 
an explanation was possible— ^the assistance which the 
English government had rendered to the rebels, upon the 
g^round that the French invasion could be prevented in nO 
other way.^ This somewhat lame apology had been passed 
over in silence rather than accepted by Don John. In the 
same interview the envoys made an equally unsuccessful 
efEort to induce the acceptance by the Governor of the 
terms; offered by the states. A further propositioHj on their 
part, for an " Interim," ^ upon the plan attempted by 
Charles the Fifth in Germany, previously to the Peace of 
Passau, met with no more favour than it merited, for cer- 
tainly that name — which became so odious in Germany 
that cats and dogs were called " Interim " by the common 
people, in derision — was hardly a potent word to conjure 
with, at that moment, tn the Netherlands. They then ex- 
pressed their intention of retiring to England, much 
grieved at the result of their mission. The Governor re- 
plied that they might do as they liked, but that he, at 
least, had done all in hJs power to bring about s, peace, 
and that the King had been equally pacific in hi& inten- 
tions. He then asked the envoys what they themselves 
thought of the terms proposed. " Indeed, they ars too 
hard, your Highness," * answered Walsingham, " but 'tis 

1 Article Bl of 111 f Convention. — See Bor, bi!. 978 ; Mderen, viii. r^i, 
9 " V diMulpanda a J.i Reyna su ama de lo que avia hecho en favor de Io3 Estados, y 
que avitt aide pat mtjor y pcnrqiic el ffances nci rnclEeM* pie en sliosi" — Lo tiuf en i-iib- 
BtancTa ha paaiad-u con. ni AUcia, 14 Ago^ia, 1378, Acta &ts.t. Sc|g., jij, MS, Hague 

Arthivo. .„ ^ . ' ^^'^- ^ . 

* "Que in voritS ernno lfopi» dun. —The coniveT5JUnin ■Wii «i«\fci ts^ -vaaw^ « 
Italian, parity iji Ficnch, pwlJy in Spamsli. — MS. nnsmuCimdnTO, 4ict. att. 
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only by pure menace that we have extorted them from the 
states, unfavourable though they seem. 

" Then you may tell them/' replied the Governor, " to 
keep their offers to themselves- Such terms will go but 
little way in any negfotialion with me." 

The envoys shrugged their shoulders. 

" What is your own opinion on Uie whole affa'tr?" re- 
sumed Don John. ■"* Perhaps your advice may yet help 
me to a better conclusion." 

The envoys continued silent and pensive. 

"We can only answer," said \Valsingham, at length, 
" by imitating the physician , who would prescribe no 
medicine until he was quite sure that the patient was ready 
to swallow it. 'Tis no use wasting counsel or drugs." * 

The reply was not satisfactory, but the envoys had con- 
vinced themselves that the sword was the only surgical 
instrument likely to find favour at that juncture. Don 
John referredj in vague terms, to his peaceable inclina- 
tions, but protested that there was no treating with so 
unbridled a people as the Netherlanders. The ambassadors 
soon afterwards took their leave. After this conference, 
which was on the 24th al Aug:ust, 1578, Walsingham and 
Cobhaiti addressed a letter to the states-general, deploring 
tlie disingenuous and procrastinating conduct of the 
Governor, and beg-ging that the failure to effect a pacifica- 
tion might not be imputed to tliem.^ They then returned 
to England. 

The imperial envoy. Count Schwartzburg, at whose 
urgent solicitation this renewed attempt at a composition 
had been made, was most desirous that the Governor 
should accept the articles.^ They formed, indeed, the basis 
of a liberal, constitutional, representative government, in 
which the Spanish monarch was to retain only a strictly- 
limited sovereignty.* The proposed convention required 
Don John, with all his troops and adherents^ forthwith to 
leave the land after giving up all strongholds and cities in 
his possession. It provided that the Archduke Matthias 
should remain as Governor-General, under tke conditions 
according to which he had hsen originally accepted. It 
left the question of religious worship to the decision of the 
states-genera[. It provided for the release of all prisoners, 

1 MS. meninniiiduin, rtict. act. 

S _Acta Star. Bel^., iii. f. ji.-'MS. Etague Archived 
' Sot, xii. p^q. Hoofd, xLl. ^7. 
' See the itiineca utidei in Bor, xiL g^^^ c^ 
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the retura of all exiles, the restoration of all confiscated 
property. It stipulated that upon the death or departure 
of Matthias, his Majesty was not to appoint a g^ovenioi' 
g-eneral 'JDithout the consent of the states-penerat-^ 

"When Count Schwartzburg waited upon the Governor 
with these astonishing^ propositions — which Walsingham 
mig"ht well call somewhat hard — he found him less dis- 
posed to explode with wrath than he had been in previous 
conferences. Already his spirit was broken, both by Ihe 
in health which was rapidly undermining his constitution 
and by the helpless condition in which he had been left 
while contending with the great rebellion. He had soldiers, 
but no money to pay theni withal; he had no means of 
Upholding- that supremacy of crown and church which he 
was so vig^orously instructed to maintain ; and he was 
heartily wearied of fulminating edicts which he had no 
power to enforce. He had repeatedly solicited his recall, 
and was growng- daily more impatient that his dismissal 
did not arrive. Moreover, the horrible news of Escovcdo's 
assassination had sickened him to the soul.'* The deed had 
flashed a sudden Hg^ht into the abyss of dark duplicity in 
which his own fate was suspended. His most intimate and 
confidential friend had been murdered by royal command, 
while he was himself abandoned by Piiilipj exposed to 
insult, left destitute of defence. No money was forth- 
coming, in spite of constant importunities and perpetual 
promises.^ Plenty of words were sent him ; he complained, 
as if he possessed the art of extracting gold from them, 
or as if war could be carried on with words alone* 

Being in so desponding a mood, he declined entering 
into any controversy with regard to the new propositions, 
which, however, he characterized as most iniquitous. He 
Stated merely that his Majesty had determined to refer the 
Netherland matters to the arbitration of the Emperor; 
that the Duke de Terra Nova would Boon be empowered to 
treat upon the subject at the imperial court ; and that, in 
the meantime, he was himself most anxiously awaiting his 
recall. ■S 

A synod of the reformed churches had been held, during 
the month of June, at Dort, There they had laid down a 

1 Artictfs $ and 11 ot ths propoaDd Convenlinn, Ear, xii. ^7^ 

1 Thai eveurt had occunrol, as Blrcidy slated!, ufpun ibe 315! M!a[ch af this ytM 
(1578). 
I S« the lelfer of fdilip in Catrera, xn ^i * ^-onia., », «f=>- 

* Bor, »B. g3i.~Campan! JUetErea, viii. i^, i\\. 
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platform of their principles of church government in one 
hundred and one articles. ^ In the same month, the lead- 
ing members of the Reformed Church had drawn up an 
ably-reasoncd address to Matthias and the Council of State 
on the suhject of a g^encral peaco of religion for the 
prnvcnces.^ 

VVilliani of Orange did his utmost to improve the oppor- 
tunity. He sketched a system of provlsiorial toleration, 
wluch he caused to be signed by the Archduke Matthias, 
and Tvhtch, at least for a season, was to estabHsh reSlgious 
freedom.' The brave, tranquil, solitary man still held his 
track across the raging waves, shedding as much light as 
one clear human soul could dispense; yet the dim lantern, 
SO far in advancCf was swallowed in the mist, ere those 
who sailed in his wake couEd shape their course by his 
example^ No man understood him. Not even his nearest 
friends comprehended his views, nor saw that he strove to 
establish not freedom for Calvinism, but freedom for con- 
science. Sainte Aldegonde complained that the Prince 
would not persecute the Anabaptists,* Peter Dathenus 
denounced him as an atheist, while even Count John, the 
only one left of his valiant and g"enerous brothers, opposed 
the religious peace— except where the advantage was on 
the side of the new relig-ion. Where the Catholics had 
been effectually put down, as in Holland and Zcland, 
honest John saw no reason for allowing them to lift them- 
selves up ag^ain.^ In the Popish provinces, on the other 
hand, he was for a religious peace. In this bigoted spirit 
he was followed by too many of the reforming' mass, while, 
on their part, the Walloons were already banding them- 
selves together in the more southern provinces, under the 
name of Malcontents. Stigmatized by the Calvinists as 
"Paternoster Jacks," ^ they were daily drawing closer 
their alliance with Alenq:on, and weakening the bonds 
which united them with their Protestant brethren. Count 
John had at length become a permanent functionary in the 
Netherlands. Urgently solicited by the leaders and the 
great multitude of the Reformers, he had long been un- 
willing to abandon his home, and to neglect the private 
affairs which his devotion to the Netherland cause bad 

1 Given in Bor, jtil. 981-^6. ^ Tn Bfir, kii. 371^ 

8 Bor, itil 97J- * Hootd, iLiL 574. Ev. Ees'J. Arvn.,, ii. 93, 

B Grnpn v. Piinsr., Archives «lc.. ''i- *34p 4JS. 
*■ " PdKf tiastet KaeclUtB.'' — Mcteren, viii. 141. Bor, jtii. g^S.— Cojnpsitie Bentivo- 
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thrown into great confusion. The Landgrave, too, wliose 
advice he had asked, had strong-|y urg^cd him not to " dip 
his fingers into the oUa podrida." ^ The future of the 
provinces was, in his opinion, so big^ ivith disaster, that the 
past, with all its horrors, under Alva and Requesens, had 
only furnished the " preiudia" of that which was to 
erisue.2 For these desperate views his mairi reason, as 
usual, was the comet; that mischievous luminary still con- 
tinuing to cast a lurid glare across the Landgrave's path.^ 
Notwithstanding these direful warnings from a prince of 
the ReformatioOi notwithstanding the " oUa podrida *' and 
the " comet," Count John had nevertheless accepted the 
ofSce of Governor of Gelderland, to which he had been 
elected by the estates of that province on the nth of 
March.* That important bulwark of Holland, Zeland, 
and Utrecht on the one side, and of Gronlngen and Fries- 
land on the other — the main buttress, in short, of the 
nascent republic — was now in hands which would defend it 
to the last. 

As soon as the discussion came up in the states-general 
on the subject of the Dort petitionsn Orange requested that 
every member who bad formed his opinions should express 
them fully and frankly. All wislied, however, to be guided 
and governed by the sentiments of the Prince. Not a man 
spake save to demand their leader's views, and to express 
their adhesion in advance to the course which his wisdom 
might suggest. S The result was a projected convention, a 
draft for a religious peace, '^ wliich, if definitely established, 
would have healed many wounds, and averted much 
calamity. It was not, however, destined to be accepted 
at that time by the states of the different provinces where 
it was brouglit up for discussion ; and several changes 
were made, both of form and substance, before the system 
was adopted at all. Meantime, for the important city of 
Antwerp, where religious broils were again on the point 
of breaking out, the Prince preferred a provisional arrange- 
ment, which he forthwith carried into execution. A pro- 
clamation, in the name of the Archduke Matthias and of 

1 fTjoen V, Prinsr. , Arclilves, vi, 517. 

* J.e[i«-5 of Ijrd),aiivc Williain, Archives et Cqirwpond-aflce, v, 34, [i, ssfi-aSg. 

■• Arrhive,'! tt Correspcndance, vi. jofl. 

fi 1-angbrti F.|>. Set:, sd Aug. Sa*., H7, p. 744. 

B Accardirc [■> the ^rd and 4tb Anick^, Lhe CuctiO'lic om the TEforcnci 'n.VWS'ici -w-s^h-ui 
bt re-established and freely PKertL^BiJ in ony town 01 viWtt^e -whtM sa.!itv i.t-^swMf'*!"™*^* 
ttoutd be dein^uidcd Ly cue liundrcd fainiUcs. — Mci.c[cn, -mv. iv^ 
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the State Council, asslg^ncd five special places in the city 
where the members of the " pretended reformed relig^ion " 
should have liberty to exercise their religious worship ^ 
witli preaching, singing-, and tlie sacraments.^ The church- 
yards of the parochial churches were to be opened for ihe 
burial of their deadj but the funerals were to be unaccom- 
panied with exhortation, or any public demonstration 
which might excite disturbance. The adherents of one 
rehgioii were forbidden to disturb, to insult, or in any way 
to interfere with the solemnities of the other. All were to 
abstain from mutual jeering^s — -by pictures, ballad:^, books, 
or otherwise — and from ali injuries to ecclesiastical pro- 
perty. Every man, of whatever relJg-ion, was to be per- 
mitted entrance to the churches of either religfion, and 
wlien there, all were to conform to the regulations of the 
church with modesty and respect. Those of the new re- 
ligion were to take oaths of obedience to the authorities, 
and to abstain from meddling' with the secular adnjinlstra- 
tion of affairs. Preachers of both religions were forbidden 
to preach out of doors, or to make use of language tending 
to sedition. All were to bind themselves to assist the 
magistrates in quelling riots, and in sustaining the civil 
government.^ 

This example of religious peace^ together with the active 
corfespondence thus occasioned with tlie different state 
assemblies, excited the jealousy of the Catholic leaders 
and of the Walloon population.'^ Champagny, who, de- 
spite admirable qualities and brilliant services, was still 
unable to place himself on the same platform of toleration 
with Orange, now undertook a decided m:ovement against 
the policy of the Prince, CalhoHc to the core, he drew up 
a petition, remonstrating most vigorously against the draft 
for a religious peace, then in circulation through the pro- 
vinces.'* To this petition he procured many signatures 
among the more ardent Catholic nobles. De H^ze, De 
GEimes, and others of the same stamp, were willing enough 
to folIo\v the lead of so distinguished a chieftain. The 
remonstrance was addressed to the Archduke, the Prince 
of Omnge, the State Council^ and the states-general, and 

' See ihe document in Bar, Jtji- ^7^, gjs- Hoo-fiif liit, 575, 

' ttdr, xii. <)74i gjs- The priTiciple uf cbc reUcLiius peace ivns ad-opled, and cllUichel 

acEordiiiljly alforted tn iTie meicberj gf Ihe Rrrormcd CJiurc'h, in lie driea cif Amwerp, 

Fl'j.'v^eK Meclilln, Ifeieen. ICreda, Licie, Brugss, Vpres, und in many cUje:t uf 'Gelder- 

land find Fricslind. — ^Il;(erel.l|, viiu !4^. " Enr, lii. 575. HcoH, uili. jjij. 

•I See (Ap /wtff/Mi ia Bor, ni- g&g, jg&^Compare Uixifd, ifii, 578. MdercB, xiii. 
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called upon them all to abide by their solemn promlEGS to 
permit no schism in the ancient Church. Should the exer- 
cise of the new relig:ion be allowed, the petitioners insisted 
that the godless licentiousness of the Netherlands would 
excite the contempt of all peoples and potentates. They 
sugg-csted, in conclLsion, that all the principal cities of 
France — and in particular the city of Pa;riE — had kept 
themselves clear of the exercise of the new religion> and 
that repose and prosperity had been the result.^ 

This petition was carried with considerable solemnity by 
Champag^ny, attended by many of his confederates, to the 
Hfltel de Vllle, and presented to the mag:istracy of Brus- 
sels. These functionaries were requested to deliver it 
forthwith to the Archduke and council. The mag-i^trates 
demurred. A discussion ensued, which grew warmer and 
warmer, as it proceeded. The young-er nobles permitted 
themselves abusive lang^uag'e, which the civic dignitaries 
would not brook. The session was dissolved, and the 
magistrates, still foMowed by the petitioners, came forth 
into tbe street. The confederates, more inflamed than 
ever, continued to vociferate and to threaten. A crowd 
soon collected in the square. The citizens were naturally 
curious to know why the senators were Ehus browbeaten 
and insulted by a party of insolent young Catholic nobles. 
The old politician at their bead, who, in spite of many 
services, was not considered a friend to the nation, in- 
spired them with distrust.^ Bein^ informed of the pre- 
sentation of the petition, the multitude loudly demanded 
that the document should be read- This was immediately 
done. The general drift of the remonstrance was anything 
but acceptable, but the allusion to Parisj at the close, 
excited a tempest of indignation. ^' Paris 1 Paris 1 Saint 
Bartholoniew 1 Saint Bartholomew I Are we to have Paris 
weddings in Brussels also?" howled the mob, as is often 
the case, extracting but a single idea, and that a wrong 
one, from tlie public lecture which had" just been made. 
"Are we to have a Paris massacre, a Paris blood-bath 
here in the Nelherland capital? God forbid I God forbid ! 
Away with the conspirators I Down w^ith the Papists I" ^ 

I Petiiion iti BoT, vii, gSg, ^50. 

9 Bot, lii. oBO. Cb.a.mp»^y WHS & Cdihotlc and the bfotfaa of Gcdbv^He ; he wu 

bIso ono of the most palrioliq ajid honoiirable — 3.i he was unqunt lovably one of liiH 
bravest — irvf tli-f y«hfrland noMss. His thacacter is inicresiing, and his mcvvms, -iiesft 
KRiaibib'c- It is said th.iil be could hol ris< W the sanve tti\«»tiM 'w\ i^Sv^mim.^ ^j.a»»3^^ 
wSiichibe Priaceof Orajigeiadaitainei ■ Uqi, xii. ijiA. ■ftooii^Tl^vi. y\V.?i-iis- 
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It was easily represented to the inflamed imaginatio 
ct the populace that a Brussels Saint Bartholomew had 
been organiied, and that Champafny. who stood there 
before them, was its originator and manager. The un- 
grateful Netherlanders forg-ot the heroism with which the 
old soldier had arrang-ed the defence of Antwerp against 
the " Spanish Fury " but two years before. They heard 
only the instig^aticns of his enemies; they remembered only 
that he was the hated Granvelle's brother; they believed 
only that there was a plot by which, in some utterly 
incomprehensible manner, they were all to be immediately 
engaged In cutting each other's throats and throwing- each 
other out of the windows, as had been done half-a-dozen 
years beTore in Paris. Such was the mischievous intention 
ascribed to a petition which Champagny and his friends 
had as much right to offer — however narrow and mistaken 
their opinions rai^hc now be considered— as had the synod 
of Dort to present tlieir remonstrances. Never was a more 
malig'nant or more stupid perversion of a simple and not 
very alarming: phrase. No allusion had been made to Saint 
BarlholomeWf but all its horrors were supposed to be con- 
cealed in the sentence which referred to Paris. The nobles 
were arrested on tlie spot and hurried to prison, with the 
exception of Champagny, who made his escape at first, 
and lay concealed for several days,^ He was, however, 
finally ferreted out of his hiding--place and carried off to 
Ghent. There he was thrown into strict confinement, being 
treated in all respects as the accomplice of Aerschot and 
the other nobles who had been arrested in the time of 
Ryhove's revolution.^ Certainly, this conduct towards a 
brave and generous gentleman was ill calctdatcd to in- 
crease general sympathy for the Cause, or to merit the 
approbation of Orange. There was, liowever, a strong 
prejudice against Chumpagny. His brother Granvelle had 
never been forgotten by the Nethcrlanders, and was still 
regarded as their most untiring foe, while Champagny 
was supposed to be in close league with the Cardinal. In 
these views the people were completely mistaken. 

While these events were taking place in Brussels and 
Antwerp, the two armies of the states and of Don John 
were indolentty watching each other. The sinews of war 
had been cut upon both sides. Both parties were cramped 

1 Ror, xu. pS3. Hoord, xlil. jw. Mcieren, viil. ni. 
^ Jitid. ILi(L Jbid-— Hia caplmly iM^d stverri -jiesiiv 
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by the most abject poverty. The troops under Eosau and 
Casimir, in the camp near Mechlin, were already discon- 
tented » for want of pay. The one hundred thousand 
pounds of Elizabeth had already been spent, and it was 
not probable that the offended Queen would soon furnish 
another subsidy. The states could with difficulty extort 
anything like the assessed quotas from the different pro- 
vinces. The Duke of Alcrt^on was still at Mons, from 
which place he had issued a violent proclamation of war 
against Don John — a manifesto which had^ however, not 
been followed up by very vigorous demonstrations. Don 
John himself was in his fortified camp at Bouge, within a 
league of Namur, but the hero was consuming with mental 
and with bodily fever. He was, as it were, besieged. He 
was Ecft entirely without funds, while his royal brother 
obstinately refused compliance with his earnest demands 
to be recalled, and coldly neglected his importunities for 
pecuniary assistance.^ 

Compelled to carry on a war against an armed rebellion 
with such gold only as could be extracted from royal 
words; stung to the heart by the suspicion of which he 
felt himself the object at home, and by the hatred with 
which he was regarded in the provinces; outraged in his 
inmost feelings by the murder of Escovedo ; foiled, out- 
witted, reduced to a political nullity by the masterly tactics 
of the " odious heretic of heretics " to whom he had 
originally offered his own patronage and the royal forgive- 
ness, the high-spirited soldier was an object to excite 
the tenderness even of religious and political opponents. 
Wearied with the turmoil of camps without battle and of 
cabinets without counsel, he sighed for repose, even if it 
could be found only in a cloister or the grave. " I rejoice 
to see by your letter," he wrote, patlic tic ally, to John 
Andrew Doria^ at Genoa, "that your life is flowing on 
with such calmness, while the world around me is so 
tumultuously agitated. I consider you most fortunate that 
you are passing the remainder of your days for God and 
yourself; that you are not forced to put yourself perpetu- 
ally in the scales of the world's events, nor to venture 
yourself daily on its hazardous games. " ^ He proceeded 

1 Bor, III 997, 5981 HciIrSi, !iiV. 564, sBj. Tlic stales tad Bgrrcd to pay &ao,oco 
guldens per monih. _ TTi? e^pltn!es of ihe army weie e^iimnlcd al ^00,000 guldens ptf 
inoiilli.— Grtitn v. Prinsi., Archives, ■vi. 5(i;. Pro': lAmacioD in Bor, stii. ijii6, cp-i.. 

a This reniarliablf antl paLhetLd IftUcf, AS W<U US iVil aAiie^^iA ^ lj\«i&an.^ 'li 
Iiulillshed h Ear, xU. looi, loof, and in GooCd, luv. ^, ^^ 
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to inform his friend of his own painful situation, suf 
rounded by innumerable enemies, without means of hold- 
ing out more than three months, and cut off from ail 
assistance by a government which could not see that if the 
present chance were lost all was lr>st. He declared it im- 
possible for him to fight in the position to which he was 
reduced, pressed as he was within half a mile of Che point 
which he had always considered as his last refug'e. He^ 
stated also that the French were strengthening themselves ■ 
in Hainaultj under Alen^on, and that the King; of France 
was in readiness to break in through Burg-undy, should his , 
brother obtain a firm foothold In the provinces. " I have J 
besought his Majesty over and over again," he continued, V 
*' to send to me his orders; If they come they shall be 
executed, unless they arrive too late. They have cut off 
our hands, and tae have now nothing for it but to stretch 
forth our heads aho to the axe. I grieve to trouble you 
with my sorrows, but I trust to your sympathy as a man 
and a friend. I hope that you will remember mc in your _ 
prayers, for you can put your trust where, in former days, ■ 
I never could place my own." ^ " 

The dying: soldier wrote another letter, in the same 
mournful strain, to another intimate friend, Don Pedro 
Mendoza^ Spanish envoy in Genoa. It was dated upon the 
same day from his camp near Namur, and repeated the 
statement that the King- of France was ready to invade 
the Netherlands, as scon as Alen^on should prepare an 
Opening^. " His Majesty," continued Don John, " is re- 
solved upon nothing; at least I am kept in ignoraLOce of 
his intentions. Our life !s doled out lo us hers by mofnents, 
I cry aloud, but it profits me little. Matters will soon be 
disposed, through our negligence, exactly as the devil i 
would best wish them. It is plain that we are left here to m 
pine away till our last breath. God direct us all as He ■ 
may see fit; in his hands are all things. "2 ■ 

Four days later he wrote to the King, stating that he I 
was confined to his chamber with a fever, by which he was I 
already as much reduced as if he had been ill for a month. ■ 
" 1 assure your Majesty," said he, " that the work here Esl 
enough to de&troy any constitution and any life." Hel 
reminded Philip how often he had been warned by him asB 
to the insidious practices of the French. Those propheciesfl 

■* Letter to Doria ; Hot, Hoord, iiU swji. ^| 

L ' t-otter to Ptdto Ae Mendo»; Qw, iii. ti=DS. Vl.cicA&,ilf4. ^fik. H 
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lad now become facts. The French had entered the 
country, while some of the inhabitants were frlg'htened, 
others disaffected. Don Juhn declared himself in a 
dilemma. With his small force, hardly enoug'h to make 
head ag'ainst the enemy immediately in front, and to pro- 
tect the places which reqi.iired guarding", it was impossible 
for him to leave his position to attack the enemy in Bur- 
g^undy. If he remained stationary, the comitionications 
were cut off throug^h which his money and supplies reached 
him. "Thus I remain," said he, "perplexed and con- 
fused, desiring', more than life, some decision on your 
Majesty's part, for which I have implored so many times." 
He urged the King most vehemently to send him instruc- 
tions as to the course to be pursued,^ adding- that it 
wounded him to the sOul to find them SO long delayed. 
He begijed to be informed " whether he was to attack the 
enemy in Burg-undy, whether he should await where he 
then was the succour of his Majesty, or whether he was 
to fig'ht, and if so with which of his enemies : in line, what 
he was to do; because, losing- or winning-, he meant to 
conform to his Majesty's will. He felt deepJy pained, he 
said, at being disgraced and abandoned by the King-, 
having served him both as a brother and a man, with love 
and faith and heartiness. " Our lives," said he, " are at 
stake upon this game, and al3 we wish is to lose them 
honourably."- He be^g"cd the King to send a special 
envoy to France, with remonstrances on the subject of 
Alen^on, and another to the Pope to ask for the Duke's 
eKCOmmUnication. He protested that he would give his 
blood rather than occasion so much annoyance to the 
King, but that he fek it his duty to tell the naked truth. 
The pest was ravaging his little army. Twelve hundred 
were now in hospital, besides those nursed in private 
houses, and he had no means or money to remedy the 
evLl. Moreover, the enemy, seeing that they were not 
opposed in the open field, had cut off the passage into 
Liege by the MeusCj and had advanced to Ni\'clie3 and 
Chimay for the sal^e of communications with France, by 
the same river.^ 

1 '■ £.a /irJe« dicotno ttngo df fflAenian'"— Th«e words in Don J-olin's letter were 
linderliiiedi ty Philip, wha rnnde upon reading thfm t1ie fcllowing mij&t dm meter! «Ljc 
aimocaLitm : "Tlie niarltol requ-eal 1 wffl noi gunt. I will not tell ;" (!g rayajjono yo 
Icdir^). 3 " Nui v-aa Ui vidu -en es!o jiiegn," etc, fte. 

!* Carha (cIvcJJrada) del S. D. Juan ■. Su Mas., >a Sept. i^ib. MS. \VjV]i^\JAii.i>3ri, 
Hague,!. 41-41VO. 
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Ten days after theso pathetic passages had been written, 
the writer was dead. Since the assassination of Escovedo, 
a consiiminp melancholy had settled upon his spirits, and 
a burning fever came, in the month of September, ici 
■destroy his physical strcng-th. The house where he lay 
was a hovel, the only chamber of which had been long- 
used as a pig"eon-house- This wretched garret was 
cleansed^ as well as it could be, of its filth, and hung with 
tapestry emblazoned with armorial bearings. In that 
dovecot the hero of Lepanto was destined to expire. 
During the last lew days of his illness he was delirious. 
Tossing upon his uneasy couch, he again arranged in 
imagination the combinations of great battles, again 
shouted his orders to rushing: squadrons, and listened withfl 
brightening eye to the trumpet of victory. Reason re-M 
turned, however, before the hour of death, and permitted 



him the opportunity to make the dispositions rendered 
necessary by his condition. He appointed his nephew, ■ 
Alexander of Parma, who had been watching assiduously^ 
over his death-bed, to succeed him, provisionally, in the 
command of the army and in his other dignities, received 
the last sacraments with composure, and tranquilly breathed 
his last upon the first day of October, the month which, 
since the battle of Lepanto, he had always cansidcircd a 
festive and a fortunate one,^ m 

It was inevitable that sui^picion of poison should be slfl 
once excited by his decease. Those suspicions have been 
never set at rest, and never proved. Two Englishmen, 
Ratcliff and Gray by name, had been arrested and executed 
on a charge of having been employed by Secretary Wal- 
singham to assassinate the Governor.^ The cfiarge was 
doubtless an infamous falsehood; but had Philip, who was 
suspected of being the real criminal, really compassed the 
death of his brother, it was none the less probable that an 
innocent victim Or two would be executed, to save appearrfl 
anceS' Now that time has unveiled to us many mysteries,^ 
now that we have learned from Philip's own lips and those 
of his accomplices the exact manner in which Montigny 
and liscovedo were put to death, the world will hardly 
be very charitable with regard to other imputations. It 
was vehemently suspected that Don John had been mur- 
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dered by the command of Philip, but no such fact was ever 
proved. 

The bodyj when opened that it mig^ht be embalmed, was 
supposed to offer evidence of poison. The heart was dry, 
the other internal org^ans were likewise so desiccated as to 

t crumble when touched, and the general colour of the 
interior was of a blackish brown, as if it had been singed. 
Various persons were mentioned as the probable criminals ; 
various motives assigned for the commission of the deed. 
NevertheksSj it must be admitted that there were causes, 
which were undisputed, for his death, sufficient to render a 
search for the more mysterious ones comparatively super- 
fluous. A disorder called the pest was ra^in^ in his camp, 
■ and had carried off a thousand of his soldiers within a few 
I days, while his mental suffering;s had been acute enoug"h 
I to turn his heart to ashes. Disappointed, tormented by 
' friend and foe, suspected, insulted, broken spirited. It was 
not strang^e that he should prove an easy victim to a 

(pestilent disorder before which many strong^er men were 
daily falling^.l 
On the third day after his decease, the funeral rites were 
celebrated. A dispute between the Spaniards, Germans, 
and Nethcrlanders in the army arose, each claiming- prece- 
dence in the ceremony, on account of superior national 
t propinquity to the illustrious deceased. All were, in truth, 
equally near to him, for different reasons, and it was 
arranged that all should share equally in the obsequies. 
The corpse, dJsemibowelled and embalmed, was laid upon 
a couch of state. The hero was clad !n complete armour; 
his sword, helmet, and steel gauntlets lying at his feet, a 
coronet, blazing with precious stones, upon his head, the 
jewelted chain and insig^nia of the Golden Fleece about his 
neck, and perfumed gloves upon his hands. Thus royally 
and martially arrayed, he was placed upon his bier and 

1 "Namquc to defuncti COTpore cxticisse ncn obscum venem vesd^n aflinnnrE, qui 
vldeniEiL" — Slradfl, i= 532- The Jesuit di^f^ not rxprrsa any >Qpii]jan BS to rbc Lruiti cf 

thcrtpo", — ConipareCabrcrn, lii.ioon. Van d. Vynckl. i'u sSIi «S4" " ha 11 Iron la 

parfe del comcon sbct i Jiijoloinleriori lo eslerioT dBneprido i come w^ladij, (jus Sc deshaiia 
con el toque ; t lo detnaa dc Color pnlicEo de nnluial iBifimlo. " — Cnbren, jii, laog. The 
Seigneiir de BprntBrnc. after eipresEirig hi* regrets thnt such a brave son oF Mars, should 

h.ivc died in hi5 lied, I toinrnB si c'ciisi eslS qiteli;ue iriLpion de Venui,") sugjj;C5ts 

that be wiu poi^fiticd by miant 6/ fn/Hmed biiafi (certainly an nriginai mcUlod, and one 

whic^ was npflt likely 10 make \\'va itiicno-r" loot 3s if "" toasted "J : " car on. tient 

tout iju'il meurul empoissonri par des 'hiniincs parfiimfe?."— Hoirinies Iliu-i-l, et Gr., 
cap. ii. 140. The pcLsonifie i*oS nllribulcd. to ■I'nrious persons ; lo PSiilip, ig (ht Prince 
of OtJinge, Pin3 to tbc AWjoi of St. GMtcud«. wlio b saidi to liave elTecwd the ilecd 
througli one Cuerin, a we!] known poisoner of MaraeilLcs.^-V.VJyf- ^km»- w^"^ *Vfa*^^ 
vii 65. Seealsia Hopfd, xyf. 591 ; HO'r, lit loa*. 
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Ijurnt forlh from the house where he had died, by 
(fpnllemfn nf his bedchamber. FrOTn them he was re- 
ceived by Ihe colonels of the regiments stationed next his 
I own quarters. These chiefs, followed by their troops 
IWlth invcrtpti arms and muffled drums, escorted the bodv 
I to the next station, where it was received by the com- 
I'niatulin^ ofliccTS, of other national regfimenls, to be again 
tr.insiniltrd to tliose of the third. Thus by soldiers of the 
three nations, it was successively conducted to the gates 
o\ Naimir, where it was received by the civic authorities. 
■J'hc pnll-heareis, old Peter Ernest Mansfeld, Ottavio 
Goniajtrt, the Murquis de Villa Franca^ and the Count de 
Rnix, Ihru bore !t to the church, where it was deposited 
iiniil ihr n.>yiil orders should be received from Spain. The 
hrnrt uf ilic Iicro was permanently buried beneatli the 
pavcdirnl «( 'he Utile church, and a monumental inscrip- 
tion, prriwird 3)y Alexander Farnese, slill indicates the 
Mhit tthcit' that lion heart returned to dust.i 

U hail b«" Oon John's dying: request to Philip that 
hi^ ifntaiiis might be buried in the EscorJal by the side of 
kiU iil^>nifll father, and the prayer being granted, the 
Y\na\ otihT in due time arrived for the transportation of 
t^r o'n'^*-' ^° Spain. Permission had been asked and 
(•uon h»r ilif passag:c of a small number of Spanish troops 
Hmiii*;h France. The thrifty King had, however, made 
HO iilVu-":3on to the fact that those soldiers were to bear 
with tlifni the mortal remains of Lcpanto's hero, for he 
wm di^p^5ed to save the expense which a public trans- 
fer Intion of the body and the exchange of pompous cour- 
[tfiii'N \*'"th the authorities of every town upon the long 
j.Mirnf'y would occasion. The corpse was accordingly 
,(ividf(l into three parts, and packed in three separate 
Jitigs : and thus the different portions, to save ivcight, 
being suspended at the saddJe-bows of different troopers, 
(hr boriy nf the conqueror was conveyed to its distant 
rcKling-pIace.2 

' EKpendf Hjuinibnlcm : >qii4t libras in duce nmnio 

Thus irreverently, almost bJaspheraously, the disjointed 

I Snada, X. 515- Hoofcl, mt. ^ji. " Reladon de ta. onrermedat] y mufrw del S D 
Ifjan. — Dociimentos In^dnos, vji. 44 J"^!'— Compare Tasiis, iv. 336 ; Hoofd, kIv, vtt '- 
ICikTuiu tAnjv.. Ill sS%). Tht hKHpLlon on ihc taHFl mayytt hi teaj nl Numpt' 
fttltiDUgh a new chuitti liai repbted llie one ia whicti the heart was orieliiallv 
(tepD-iirf. ^ ' 

J Jj-raJ* a. J j4 jrp.— " Rel*dc«i de 1> etJetraedad y aiuertc," pp. +43-448. Boofi}, 
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relics of the great warrior were hurried through France ; 
— FrancCi which the romantic Saracen slave had traversed 
but two short years before, filled with high hopes, and 
pursuing estravagant vlEions. It has been recorded by 
cJassic historians>^ that the diJTerent fragfmentSt after their 
arrival in Spain, were re-unitcd, and fastened together 
with wire; that the body was then stuffed, attired in mag- 
nificent habiliments, placed upon its feet, and supported 
by a martial s-talT, and that thus prepared for a royal in- 
terview, the mortal remains of Don John were presented 
to his Most Catholic Majesty. Philip is said to have 
manifested emotion at sight of thifi hideous spectre — for 
hideous and spectral, despite of jewels, balsams, and bro- 
cades, must have been that unburted corpse, aping life in 
attitude and vestment, but standing there only to assert 
its privilege of descending into the tomb. The claim was 
granted, and Don John of Austria at last found repose by 
the side of his imperial father. * 

'^ "— — ubi Dsribus itenim comiutuJ?, rettiqe iveaii fill c&lligatts^ Wtnin {^a\t iutlcula- 
¥cre i:Qni|33.gc:m coijiofis,"— Str:«Ja, i, 515. " ——- QudcI tomentg e3:pleEuiii, nc ^MlP^'in-' 
diiU3 aiwi^ prcciiisis vesLibus exoinaium iin R«eis o'biulerc cculU guasi pedibun innilens, 
ImperatorJi viJcliccl Kiculi adjumfnto, flaue vivtte jf i/irari u/.Afw.dr'*'."— Ibid. The 
story ■iiu5t \>% re»W<^, bou'cvcr, wicli cKlreinc cautiati, aa bciQg puhaps only one of the 
iaiHigmauve emliidderi'm o-r thai genuil Jesuit, Suada. TIjcte is no mcniion of tfie cir- 
CUTnaUince in the ** KcEacion de la enferiaedad," cLc, but, on the conLriiry. the body of 
tie hero is [hefe rf presented PE hsvTJiE Ijccn wtap^jcd drtently \a « t^Lraud cf "dcliuiiE 
HoUaniis," ■nd placed in a. coffin covered wilhin and wiloout with black TeJvn.^ 
DocuinerlQ* In^ittui, viL ^3-448. 

^ Suadj, x. 519. 



PART VI 
ALEXANDER OF PARMA 

CHAPTER I 

Cinh, educBtioTi, marriage, and yoiiihrul charocLer of Alexander Fnnicse — Hia pnvmu 

^VFiiLurc4 — Ejiploita at ijCpazita ajicL aC CrcntblDum — He suercrcds lo the irorern ni^nt 
'-Personal iiiiptmnui-;?^ anJ eluracteristici — Asgect nf air^iis^IniimAl disseusiani-— 
Anjou at Mons — John Casimir's intti^uea at Ghenl — Anjou disbands hU saldiers — 
The NtthtrliUldl ravaged bj' vgxlous Toi-cigri IroOpS— Anaixhy and confLLsion, in 
Gll^Hit^Ioibi^e and !Ryhove — Faie o-f Hh^eIs and Visch— N"rw Pacificq.LiQii drawn 
up by Orange — Eispresenaiionsi of Qiic-en Klb.i'bctli—KemDnslrn.nce of BmssfJs — 
Rials and image •breafciiiK io Glicnt^Displeastue of Orangf^His presence implmed 
at Gtient, nbtc^ he eaEaDliahcs a RcCigisus feacc^ Painful siniadon of Ju-I^n. C^lrui 
— ShfLrp tcbiik** ai Elii-jlitth— He tatci his d*iJiiEiiift— His trooiB apply lo Farncse, 

vho niloWA thcET] lt> leave (he country — Anjoid'^ d<p:irV'iire innd manifesto — ^lL]i3ah*tb''t 
1-elters 10 ihe tu.[cj-Benei"al wilti r«gnrd lo him— CanipliracnWry addresses by the 
Mtates to ithe Diilt«^D*ath of Ik^iiU— Caliininl« against OranEc— VennJiiy of |}ie 
MalgDnl-enl Rr:indees— Li Mo-Lte's tjca'^nn — [iilri^um of Dhe Prior of f^ctaiy — Salnte 
/Udeeonde at Arm! — Tlie iMor of St. Vaast'a (nerlions— Oppo5ilia'n of the clecg^ in 
the Wallixjn jicu-vieicc* lo tbc ta)iallon of ihc general govcrnment^TriapgiilatcCNntert 
— Muiiicipal TEVolulian id Arrai led by [ja>son audi otlma — CoulilerTtvt:iIuU(>ii — 
Rapid trial! and eiecntions— "Reamdbation'' of the Milcamcnt chieftains— Secret 
ircrtty of AIoLint St* Eloi — Ali^cliief made by the Prior of Rcoty — tlis accuiatians 
agaiiwl ttie cecnntilcii lords — Vtiigennce taken upiin bum— Couni-^r muvement by the 
liberal party — ^Uni-an of Utrecht— -l^be Act aaaJyted and chara^ierized. 

A FIFTH Governor now stood m the place which had been 
successively vacated by Marg'aret of Parma, by Alva, by 
the Grand Commander, and by Don John of Austria. Of 
all the eminent personages to whom Philip had confided 
the reins of that most difficult and dangerous administra- 
tion, the man who was now to rule was by far the ablest 
and the best filled for his post. If there were living 
charioteer skilful enough to g-uide the wheels of state, 
whirling^ now more di;:zily than ever through " confttsum 
chaos," Alexander Farnese was the charioteer to guid 
his hand the only nne which could control. 

He was now in his thirty-third year — his uncle Don 

John, his cousin Don Carlos, and himself, havinf;;: all been 

born, within a few months of each other. His father was 

OetMvJo Farnese, the faithful lieutenant of Charles the 

Fifth, and grandson of Pope P&u\ tVie Tt»u4\ \\V5 moWw: 
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was Marg'aret of Parma, first Rcg-cnt of the Netherlands 
after the departure of Philip from the provinces. He was 
one of the twins by which tEie reunion of Margaret and 
her youthful husband had been blessed, and the only 
one that survived. His gfreat-grandfather, PauE, whose 
secular name of Alexander he had received, had placed 
his hand upon the new-born infant's head, and prophesied 
that he would grow up to become a mighty warrior. ^ The 
boy, from his earliest years, seemed destined to verify the 
prediction. Though apt enough at his studies, he turned 
urith impatience frorn his literary tutors to military exer- 
cises and the hardiest sports. The din of arms surrounded 
his cradle. The trophies of Ottavio, returainff victorious 
from beyond the Alps, had dazzled the eyes of his infancy, 
and when but six yea.rs of ag^e he had witnessed the siege 
of his native Parma, and its vig'Orous defence by his 
martial father. When Philip was in the Netherlands — 
in the years immediately succeeding- the abdication of the 
Emperor- — he had received the boy from his parents as a 
hostag-e for their friendship. Although but eleven years 
of age, Alexander had beg^g^d earnestly to be allowed to 
serve as a volimteer on the memorable day of Saint 
Quentin, and had wept bitterly when the amazed monarch 
refused his request.^ His education had been completed 
at Akald, and at Madrid, under the immediate supervision 
of his royal uncle, and in the companionship of the Infante 
Carlos and the brilliant Don John. The imperial bastard 
was alone able to surpass, or even to equal, the Italian 
Prince in all martial and manly pursuits. Both were 
equally devoted to the chase and to the tourney ; both 
longed impatiently for the period when the irksome 
routine of monkish pedantry, and the fictitious combats 
which formed their main recreation, should be exchanged 
for the substantial delig-hts of war. At the age of twenty 
he had been afRanced to Marig of Portugal, daug"htcr of 
Prince Edward, granddaughter of King Emanuel, and 
his nuptials with that peerless princess were, as we have 
seen, celebrated soon afterwards with much pomp in 
Brussels. Sons and daughters were born to him In due 
timet during his subsequent residence in Parma. Here, 
however, the fiery and impatient spirit of the future 
illustrious commander was doomed for a time to fret 
under restraint, and to corrode in distasteful tei^o.^. VC\& 

^ Strad»i tx. «i, x. 508. * Vti^i. ,Tii. *,^ 
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father, still in the vigour of his years, governing' the 
family duchies of Parma and Piacenza, Alexander had 
no occupation in the brief period of peace which then 
existed. The martial spirit, pining for a wide and lofty 
sphere of action, in which alone its energies could be 
fitly exercised, now sought delight m the pursuits of the 
dueUist and gladiator. Nightly did the hereditary prince 
of the land perambulnte the streets of his capital, dis- 
guised, well gnned, alone, or with a single contldential 
attendant, i Every chance passenger of martial aspect 
whom he encoiuntered in the midnight streets was forced 
to stand and measure swords with an unknown, almost 
unseen, but most redoubtable foe, and many were the 
single combats which he thus enjoyed, so long as his 
incognito was preserved. Especially, it was his wont 
to seek and defy every gentleman whose skill or bravery 
had ever been commended in his hearing. At last, upon 
one occasion, it was his fortune to encounter a certain 
Count Torelli, whose reputation as a swordsman and 
duellist was well established in Parma. The blades were 
joined, and the Rerce combat had already been engaged 
in the darkness, when the torch of an accidental passeng;er 
flashed full in the face of Alexander. Torelli, recognis- 
ing thus suddenly his antagonist, dropped his sword and 
implored forgiveness, ^ for the wily Italian was too keen 
not to perceive that even if the death of neither com- 
batant should be the result of the fray, his own position 
was, in every event, a false one. Victory would ensure 
him the hatred, defeat the contempt of his future 
sovereign. The unsatisfactory issue and subsequent 
notoriaty of this encounter put a termination to these mid- 
night joys of Alexander, and for a season he felt obliged 
to assume more pacific habits, and to sotace himself with 
the society of that " phanix of Portugal/' who had so 
long sat brooding on his domestic hearth. 

At last the holy league was formed, the new and last 
crusade proclaimed,, his uncle and bosom friend appointed 
to the command of the united troops of Rome, Spain, and 
Venice. He could no longer he restrained. Disdaining 
the pleadings of his mother and of his spouse, he extorted 
permission from Philip, and flew to the seat of war in the 
Levant, Don John received him with open arms, just 
be/ore the famous action of Lepanto, and gave him an 
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excellent position in the very front of the battle, with the 
command of several Genoese g^alleys, Alexander's ex- 
ploits on that eventfu! day seemed those of a fabulous 
hero of romance. He laid his g'alley along^sidc of the 
treasure-ship of the Turkish fleet, a vessel, on account of 
its importance, doubly manned and armed. Impatient 
that the Crescent was not lowered, after a few broadsides, 
he sprang- on board the enemy alone, waving an immense 
two-handed sword — his usual weapon— and mowing- a 
passage right and left through the hostile ranks for the 
warriors wlio tardily followed the footsteps of their vehe- 
ment chief. Mustapha Bey, the treasurer and commander 
of the ship, fell before his sword, besides many others, 
whom he hardly saw or counted. The gfalley was soon 
his own, as well as another, which came to the rescue of 
the treasure-ship only to share its defeat. The booty which 
Alexander's crew secured was prodip;-ious, individual 
soldiers obtaining; two and three thousand ducats each.^ 
Don John received his nephew after the battle with com- 
mendations, not, however, unmfngled with censure. The 
succe.ssful result alone had justified such insane and 
desperate conduct, for had he been slain, or overcome, 
said the commander-in-chief, there would have been few 
to applaud his temerity. Alexander g"ai]y replied by 
assuring- his uncle chat he had felt sustained by a more 
than mortal confidence, the prayers which his saintly 
wife wns incessantly offering in his behalf since he went 
to the wars being a sufTicietit support and shield in even 
Kjg-reater dang^er than he had yet confronted. ^ 
W This was Alexander's first campaign, nor was he per- 
mitted to reap any more g;\ory for a few succeeding years. 
At last, Philip was disposed to send both his mother and 
himself to the Netherlands, removing Don John from the 
rack where he had been enduring siicli sloxv torture. 
Granvelle's intercession proved fruitless with the Duchess, 

»but Alexander was all eagerness to go where blows were 
passing current, and he gladly, led the reinforcements 
which were sent to Don John at the close of the year 
1577, He had reached Luxemburg on the i8th of 
December of that year, in time, as we have seen, to par- 
ticipate, and, in fact, to take the lead in the signal victory 
of Gcmblours- He had been struck with the fatal change 
which disappointment and anxiety had wrought u^w vW 
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beautiful and haug'hty features of his illustrious kinsman.*] 
He had since closed his eyes in the camp, and erected 
marble tablet over his heart in the little church- He oow| 
governed in his stead. 

His personal appearance corresponded with hij 
character. He had the head of a; gladiator, round, com- 
pact, combative, with something alert and snake-like in-l 
its movements. The black, closely -shorn hair was ert 
and bristling". The forehead was lofty and narrow. Thf 
features were handsome, the nose regularly aquJline, th*^ 
eyes well opened, dark, piercing, but with something- 
dangerous and sinister in their expression. ^ There wai' 
an habitual look askance, as of a man seeking to parry or 
inflict a mortal blow — the look of a swordsman and pro- 
fessional fighter. The lower part of the face was 
swallowed in a bushy beard ; the mouth and chin being- 
quite invisible. He was of middle stature, well formed, 
and graceful in person, princely in demeanour, sumptuous 
and stately tn apparel.^ His high cuff of point lace, his j 
badge of the Golden Fleece, his gold-inlaid Milan armour, J 
marked him at once as one of high degree. On the j 
field of battle he possessed the rare gift of inspiring his 
soldiers with his own impetuous and chivalrous courage, 
He over led the way upon the most dangerous and despe- 
rate ventures, and, like his uncle and his imperial grand- 
father, well knew how to reward the devotion of his 
readiest followers with a poniard, a feather, a riband, aJ 
jewel, taken with his own hands from his own attire.* V 

His military abilities — now for the first time to be 
largely called into employment — were unquestionably 
superior to those of Don John, whose name had been sur^| 
rounded with such splendour by the world-renowned battlel 
of Lepanto. Moreover, he possessed far greater power for 
governing men, whether in camp or cabinet. Less 
attractive and fascinating, he was more commanding than 
his kinsman. Decorous and seU-poised^ he was only pas- 
sionate before the enemy, but he rarely permitted a dis- 
respectful look or word to escape condign and deliberate 
chastisement. He was no scliemer or dreamer. He was 
no knight errant. He would not have crossed seas and 
mountains to rescue a captive queen, nor have sought to , 

' Eibiidai 1». ^fio. 

J "Men fel gaii^t," says Bor, 3, xiii*. 66t, arid the pnrtrail.! confirm the statemFnt. 
' "Kosselijek to overdaditE in kicedcren."— liw, \ik, wV- * ^i-aiB^^.vvl. jcp, 
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place her crown on his own head, as a reward for his 
heroism. He had a sing^le and concentrated kind of 
character. He knew precisely the work which Philip 
required, and felt himself Co be precisely the workman 
that had so long^ been wanted. Coo], incisive, fearless, 
artful, he united the unscrupulous audacity of a con- 
dottiere with the wily patience of a Jesuit. He could 
coil unperceived through unsuspected paths, could strike 
suddenly, sting mortally. He came prepared, not only to 
smite the Nctherianders in the open field, but to cope with 
them in tortuous policy ; to outwatch and outweary them 
in the game to which his impatient predecessor had fallen 
a baffled victim, He possessed the art and the patience 
— as time was to prove — not only to undermine their most 
impregnable cities, but to delve below the intrigues of 
their most accomplished politicians. To circumvent at 
once both their negotiators and their men-at-arms was his 
appointed task. Had it not been for the courage, the 
vigilance, and the superior intellect of a single antago- 
nist, the whole of the Netherlands would have shared the 
»fate which was reserved for the more southern portion. 
Had the life of William of Orange been prolonged, perhaps 
the eviE genius of the Netherlands might have still been 
exorcised throughout the whole extent of the country. 

tAs for religion, Alexander Farnese, was, of course, 
strictly Catholic, regarding all seceders from Romanism 
as mere heathen dogs. Not that he practically troubled 
himself much with sacred matters- — for during the lifetime 
of his wife, he had cavalierly thrown the whole burden 
of his personal salvation upon her saintly shoulders. She 
had now flown to higher spheres, but Alexander was, 
perhaps, willing to rely upon her continued intercessions 
in his behalf. The life of a bravo in time of peace^the 
deliberate project in war to exterminate whole cities full 
of innocent people, who had different notions on the sub- 

»jeCt of image-worship and ecclesiastical ceremonies from 
those entertained at Rome, did not seem to lilm at all In- 
compatible with the precepts of Jesus. Hanging, drown^ 
ing, burning, and butchering heretics were the legitimate 
deductions of his theology. He was no casuist nor pre- 
tender to holiness : but in those days every man was 
devoutf and .Alexander looked with honest horror upon 
the impiety of the heretics, whom he persecutt,*! ^v,4 
massacred. He attended mass teg\i\a.t\^— \t\ s^\e. ■«\wr.'c 
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morning-s by torch-lig^ht — and would as soon have fore- 
gone his daily tennis as his rellg-ious exercises. Roman- 
ism was the creed of his caste. It was the religion of 
princes and gentlemen of high degree^ As for Lutheran- 
ism, Zwinghsm, Calvinistn^ and similar systems, they were 
but the fantastic rites of weavers, brewers, and the like — 
an ignoble herd whose presumption in entitling themselves 
Christians, while rejecting the Pope, called for their instant 
extermination. His personal habits were extremely tem- 
perate. He was accustomed to say that he ate only to 
support life ; and be rarely finished a dinner without 
having- risen three or four times from table to attend to 
some public business which, in his opinion, ought not to i 
be deferred.^ fl 

His previous connexions in the Netherlands were ofl 
use to him, and he knew how to turn them to immediate 
account. The great nobles, who had been uniformly 
actuated by jealousy of the Prince of Orange, who hai 
been baffled in their intrigue with Matthias, whose half- 
blown designs upon Anjou bad already been nipped in the 
budf were now pecuharly in a position to listen to the 
Wily tongue of Alexander Farnese. The Montlgnys, the 
La Mottes, the Meluns, the Egmonts, the Aerschots, the 
Havr^s, foiled and doubly foiled in all their small intrig-ues 
and their base ambitions, were ready to sacrifice their 
country to the man they hated, and to the ancient religion 
■which they thought that they loved. The Malcontents 
ravaging the land of Hainault and threatening Ghent, 
the " Paternoster Jacks " who were only waiting for a 
favourable opportunity and a good bargain to make their 
peace with Spain, were the very instruments which 
Parma most desired to use at this opening stage of his 
career. The position of affairs was far more favourable 
for him than it had been for Don John when he first 
succeeded to power. On the whole, there seemed a bright 
prospect of success. It seemed quite possible that it 
would be in Parma's power to reduce, at last, thi 
chronic rebellion, and to re-establish the absolute supre- 
macy of Church and King. The pledpcs of the Ghent 
Treaty had been broken, while in the unions of Brussels 
which had succeeded, the fatal religious clause had turned 
the instrument of peace into a sword. The " relig^ion- 
peace " which had been proclaimed at Antwerp had 

■ 1 Doc, xxLk- fibib, ^ ^ I 
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hardly found favour anywhere. As the provinces, for an 
instant, had seemingly got the better of their foe, they 
turned madty upon e^ich other^ and the fire^ of religious 
discord, which had been exEJng^uished by the common 
exertions of a whole race trembling for the destruction 
of their fatherland, were now re-lighted with a thousand 
brands plucked from the sacred domestic hearth. Fathers 
and children, brothers and sisters, husbands and wives, 
were beginning to wrangle, and were prepared to perse- 
cute. Catholic and Protestant, during the momentary relief 
from pressure, forgot their voluntary and most blessed 
Pacification, to renew their internecine feuds- The banished 
Reformers, who had swarmed back in droves at the 
tidings of peace and goodwill to all men, found them- 
selves bitterly disappointed. They were exposed in the 
Walloon provinces to the persecution of the Malcontents, 
in the Frisian regions to the still powerful coercion of 
the royal stadholders. 

Persecution begat counter-persecution. The city of 
Ghent became the centre of a system of insurrection, by 
which all the laws of God and man were outraged under 
the pretence of establishing a larger liberty in civil and 
religious matters. It was at Ghent that the opening 
scenes in Parma's administration took place. Of the 
high-born suitors for the Netherland bride, two were still 
watching each other with jealous eyes. Anjou was at 
Monsj which city he had secretly but unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to master for his own purposes. John Casimir 
was at Ghent, 1 fomenting an insurrection which he had 
neither skill to guide, nor intetligence to comprehend. 
There was a talk of making hira Count of Flanders, 2 
and his paltry ambition was dazzled by the glittering 
prize. Anjou, who meant to be Count of Flanders him- 
self, as well as Duke or Count of all the other Nether- 
lands, was highly indignant at this report, which he chose 
to consider true. He wrote to the estates to express his 
indignation. He wrote to Ghent to offer his mediation 
between the burghers and the Malcontents. Casimir 
wanted money for his troops. He obtained a liberal 

» supply, but he wanted more. Meantime, the mercenaries 
were roaming through the southern provinces ; eating 
up every green leaf, robbing and pillaging, where robbery 
and pillage had gone so often that hardly anything was, 
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left for rapine. ■'■ Thus dealt the soldiers in the open 
country, while their inaster at Ghent was plung^ing; into 
the complicated intrigues spread over that unfortunate city 
by the most mfschievQuS demagogues who ever polluted 
a sacred cause. Well had Cardinal Granvelle, his enemy, 
and William of Hesse, his friend and kinsman, under- 
stood the character of John Caslmir. Robbery and pillage 
were his achievements, to make chaos more confounded 
was his destiny. Anjou — disgusted with the temporary 
favour accorded to a rival whom he affected to despise — 
disbanded his troops in dudgeon, and prepared to retire 
to France.^ Several thousand of these mercenaries look 
service immediately with the Malcontents ^ under Mon- 
tigny, thus swelling- the ranks of the deadliest foes to 
that land Over which Anjou had assumed the title of 
protector. The states' army, meanwhile, had been rapidly 
dissolving. There were hardly men enough left to make 
a demonstration in the field, or properly to garrison the 
more important towns. The unhappy provinces, torn by 
civil and religious dissensJons, were overrun by hordes of 
unpaid soldiers of all nations, creeds, and tongues=- 
Spaniards, Italians, Burgundians, Walloons, Germans, 
Scotch, and English; some who came to attack and 
others to protect, but who all achieved nothing and ag^reed 
in nothing save to maltreat and to outrage the defenceless 
peasantry and denizens of the lesser towns. The contem- 
porary chronicles are full of harrowing domestic tragedies, 
in which the actors are always the insolent foreign 
soldiery and their desperate victims.'' M 

Ghent' — energetic, opulent, powerful, passionate, unruly 1 
Ghent — was now the focus of discord, the centre from 
whence radiated not the light and warmth of reasonable 
and intelligent liberty, but the bale-fires of murderous 
licence and savage anarchy., The second city of the 
Netherlands, one of tlie wealthiest and most powerful 
cities of Christendom, it had been its fate so often to 
■overstep the bounds of reason and moderation In its de- 
votion to freedom, so often to incur ignominious chastise- 
ment from power which its own excesses had made more 
powerful, that its name was already becoming a byword. 
It now, most fatally and for ever, was to misunderstand 
its true position, 

■' Bar, 3. xiii. $, 'Ibid,, 1, xlL 1 Ibvd, Mttcren, vuL ii4Ct> 
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The great majority of the burg:hers were of the reformed 
retig'ionr and disposed to make effectual resistance to the 
Malcontents, led by the disaffected nobles. The city, 
considering; itself the natural head of all the southern 
country, was indignant that the Walloon provinces should 
dare to reassert that supremacy of Ronianisnn which had 
been so effectually suppressed, and to admit the possibility 
of friendly relations with a sovercig-n who had been 
virtually disowned. There were two parties, however^ in 
Ghent. Both were led by men of abandoned and danger- 
ous character.! Imbize, the worse of the two dema- 
gogues, was inconstant, cruel, cowardly, and treacherous, 
but possessed of eloquence and a talent for intrigue. 
Ryhove was a bolder rglSan — wrathful, bitter, and un- 
scrupulous. Imbize was at the time opposed to Orange, 
disliking his moderation, and trembling at his firmness. 
Ryhove considered himself the friend of the Prince. We 
have seen that he had consulted him previously to his 
memorable attack upon Aerschot, in the autumn of the 
preceding year, and we know the result of that conference. 

The Prince had winked at a project which he would not 
Openly approve. He was not thoroug-hly acquainted, 
however, with the desperate character of the man, for 
he would have scorned an instrument so thoroughly base 
as Ryhove subsequently proved. The violence of that 
personage on the occasion of the arrest of Aerschot and 
his colleagues was mildness compared witli the deed with 
which he now disgraced the cause of freedom. He had 
been ordered out from Ghent to oppose a force of Malcon- 
tents which was gathering in the neighbourhood of 
Courtray ; ^ but he swore that he would not leave the 
gates so long as two of the gentlemen whom he had 
arrested on the 2Sth of the previous October, and who yet 
remained in captivity, were still alive.^ These two 
prisoners were ex-procurator Visch and Blood-Councillor 
Hessels. Hessels, it seemed, had avowed undying 
hostility to Ryhove for the injury sustained at his hands, 
and lie had sworn, " by his grey beard," that the ruffian 
should yet hang for the outrage. Ryhove, not feeling 
very safe in the position of alTairs which then existed, 
and knowing that he could neither trust Imbize, who had 
formerly been his friend, nor the imprisoned nobles, who 

I Van d. Vybckl, liL 3B, 39. Bv, xuL s, sqq. Hoofd, ait. ^, yfy. 
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had ever been his implacable enemies, was resolved to 
make himself safe in one quarter at least, before he set 
forth against the Malcontents. Accordingly, Hessels and 
Visch, as they sat together in their prison, at chess, upon 
the 4th of October, 1578, were suddenly summoned to 
leave the house, and to enter a carriage which stood at 
the door. A force of armed men brought the order, and 
were sufficiently strong to enforce it. The prisoners 
obeyed, and the coach soon rolled slowly through the 
streets, left the Court ray gate, and proceeded a short 
distance along the road towards that city.i 

After a few minutes a halt was made. Ryhove then 
made his appearance at the carriage-window, and an- 
nounced to the astonished prisoners that tliey were forth- 
with to be hanged upon a tree which stood by the road- 
side. He proceeded to taunt the aged Hessels with his 
threat agajn&t himself, and with his vow " by his grey 
beard." " Such grey beard shall thou never live thyself 
to wear, ruffian," cried Hessels, stoutly — furious rather 
than terrified at the suddenness of his doom. "'There 
thou liest, false traitor!" roared Ryhove in reply; and to 
prove the falsehood, he straightway tore out a handful of 
the old man's beard, and fastened it upon his own cap 
like a plume. His action was Imitated by several of his 
companions, who cut for themselves locks from the saine 
grey beard, and decorated themselves as their leader had 
done. This preliminary ceremony having been concluded, 
the two aged prisoners were forthwith hanged on a tree, 
without the least pretence of trial or even sentence. 3 

Such events, with the hatred growing daily more intense 
between the Walloons and the Ghenters, made it highly 
important that some kind of an accord should be con- 
cluded, If possible. In the country, the Malcontents, under 
pretence of protecting the Catholic c'ergy, were daily 
abusing and plundering the people, while in Ghent the 
clergy were maltreated, the cloisters pillag^ed, under the 
pretence of maintaining liberty.^ In tliis emergency the 
eyes of all honest men turned naturally to Orange. 

Deputies went to and fro between Antwerp and Ghent. 
Three points were laid down by the Prince as indispen- 
sable to any arrangement — firstly, that the Catholic clerg-y 
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should be allowed the free use of their property ; secondly, 
that they should not be disturbed in the exercise of their 
religion ; thirdly, that the g-entlemen kept In prison since 
the memorable aSth of October should be released.^ If 
these points should be granted, the Archduke Matthias, 
the states-general, and the Prince of Orange would agree 
to drive off the Walloon soldiery, and to defend Ghent 
against all injury.^ The first two points were granted, 
upon condition that sufficient g-uarantees should be estab- 
lished for the safety of the reformed religion. The third 
was rejected, but it was agreed that the prisoners, Cham- 
pagny, Sweveghem, and the rest — who, after the horrid 
fate of Hessels and Viscb, niisjht be supposed to be sufhci- 
entty anxious as to their own doom — should have legal 
trial, and be defended in the meantime from outrage. 3 

On the 3rd of November, 157S, a formal act of accept- 
ance of these terms was signed at Antwerp.* At the same 
time there was murmuring at Ghent, the extravagant 
portion of the liberal party averring that they had no in- 
tention of establishing the " religious peace " when they 
agreed not to molest the Catholics. On the iith of Novem- 
ber, the Prince of Orange sent messengers Co Ghent in the 
name of the Archduke and the states-general, summoning 
the authorities to a faithful execution of the act of accept- 
ance. Upon the same day the English envoy, Davison, 
made an energ'etic representation to the same magistrates, 
declaring that the conduct of the Ghenters was exciting 
regret throughout the world, and affording a proof that it 
was their object to protract, not suppress, the civil war 
which had so long been raging. Such proceedings, he 
observed, created doubts whether they were willing to 
obey any law or any magistracy. As, however, it might be 
supposed that the presence of John Casimir in Ghent at 
that juncture was authorized by Queen Elizabeth — inas- 
much as it was known that he had received a subsidy from 
her — the envoy took occasion to declare that her Majesty 
entirely disavowed his proceedings. He observed further 
that, in the opinion of her Majesty, it was still possible to 
maintain peace by conforming to the counsels of the Prince 
of Orange and of the states-general. This, however, could 
be done only by establishing the three points which he had 
laid down. Her Majesty likewise warned the Ghenters that 

1 Par, riiL 5. * WJui. 
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their conduct would soon compel her to abandon the 
country's cause altogether, and^ in conclusion, she re- 
quested, widi characleristic thriftiness^ to be immediately 
furnished with a city bond for forty-Eve thousand pounds ^ 
sterling. 1 H 

Two days afterwards, envoys arrived from Brussels to 
remonstrate, in their turn, with the sister city, and to save 
her, if possible, from the madness which had seized upon 
her. They recalled to the memory of the magistrates the 
frequent and wise counsels of the Prince of Orange. He 
had declared that he knew of no means to avert the im- 
pending' desolation of the fatherland save union of all the 
provinces and obedience to the general government. His 
own reputation, and the honour of his house, he felt now 
to be at stake; for, by reason of the offices which he now 
held, he had been ceaselessly calumniated as the author 
of all the crimes which had been committed at Ghent, 
Against these calumnies he had avowed his intention of 
publishing his defence.^ After thus citing the opinion of 
the Prince, the envoys implored the magistrates to accept 
the religious peace which he had proposed, and to liberate 
the prisoners as he had demanded. For their own part, 
they declared that the inhabitants of Brussels would never 
desert liim; for, next to God, there was no one who under- 
stood their cause SO entirely, or who could point out the 
remedy so intelligently,^ 

Thus reasoned the envoys from the states-general and 
From Brusselsj but even while they were reasoning, a fresh 
tumult occurred at Ghent. The people had been inflamed 
by demagogues, and by the insane bowlings of Peter 
DathenuB, the unfrocked monk of Poperlngen, who had 
been the servant and minister both of the Pope and of 
Orange, and who now hated each with equal fervour. Thift 
populace^ und^er these influences, rose in its wrath upon 
the Catholics, smote all their images into fragments, de- 
stroyed all their altar pictures, robbed them of much valu- 
able property, and turned all the Papists themselves out of 
the city. The riot was so furious that it seemed, says a 
chronicler, as if all the inhabitants had gone raving mad.* 
The drums beat the atarm, the magistrates went forth to 

iBot, xUL?. 3 [bid,, KiJL 8. _ 
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expostulate, but no commands were heeded till the work 
of destruction had been accomplished, when the tumult 
expired^ at last by its own limitation. 

Affairs seemed more threatening; than ever^ Nothing- 
more excited the indig:nation of the Prince of Orange than 
such senseless iconomachy. In fact, he had at one time 
procured an enactment by the Ghent authorities, makinff 
it a crime punishable with death. i He was of Luther's 
opinion, that idol-worship was to be eradicated from the 
heart, and that then the idols in the churches would fall of 
themselves. He felt too with Landgrave WiUiam, that 
" the destruction of such worthless idols was ever avcng:ed 
by torrents of g"Ood human blood. "^ Therefore it may 
be well supposed that this fresh act of senseless violence, 
in the very teeth of his remonstrances, in the very presence 
of his envoys* met with his stern disapprobation. He was 
on the point of publishing his defence ag-ainst the calum- 
nies which his toleration had drawn upon him from both 
Catholic and Calvinist. He was deeply revolving the ques- 
tion, whether it were not better to turn his back at once 
upon a country which seemed so incapable of comprehend- 
ing his high purposes, or seconding his virtuous efforts. 
From both projects he was dissuaded; and although bit- 
terly wronged by both friend and foe, although feeling 
that even in his own Holland,^ there were whispers against 
his purity, since his favourable inclinations towards Anjou 
had become the general topic, yet he still prcser\'ed his 
tranquillity, and smiled at the arrows which fell harmless 
at bis feet. " I admire his wisdom, daily more and more," 
cried Hubert Languetj " I see those who profess them- 
selves his friends causing him more annoyance than his 
foes; while, nevertheless, he ever remains true to himself, 
is driven by no tempests from his equanimity, nor pro- 
voked by repeated injuries to immoderate action." * 

The Prince had that year been chosen unanimously by 
the four " members '* of Flanders to be governor of thiit 
province, but had again declined the office-^ The inhabit- 
ants, notwithstanding the furious transactions at Ghent, 
professed attachment to his person, and respect for his 
authority. He was implored to go to the City. His pre- 
sence, and that alone, would restore the burghers to their 

1 Gh. Gnch., ii. 39 ; cited by Gruen v. Ptinit., vu 465. 
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reason, but the task was not a grateful one. It was a 
not unattended with danger; although this was a consider- 
atton which never itifluenced him, from the commencement 
of his career to its close. Imbize and his crew were capable 
of resorting to any extremity or any ambush, to destroy 
the man whom they feared and hated. The presence of 
John Casimir was an additional complication; for Orange, 
while he despised the man, was unwilling to offend his 
friends.. Moreover, Casimir had professed a willingness 
to assist the cause, and to defer to the better judgment of 
the Prjjice. He had brought an army into the field, with 
whichj however, he had accomplished nothing except a 
thorough pillaging of the peasantry, while, at the same 
time, he was loud in his demands upon the states to pay 
his soldiers' wag-es. The soldiers of the different armies 
who now overran the country, indeed, vied with each other 
in extravagant insolence. " Their outrages are most exe- 
crable." wrote Marquis Havr^ ; "they demand the most 
exquisite food, and drink champagne and burgundy by the 
bucketful. " I Nevertheless, on the 4th of December, the 
Prince came to Ghent. 2 He held constant and anxious 
conferences with the magistrates. He was closeted dally 
with John Casimir, whose vanity and extravagance of 
temper he managed with his usual skill. He even dined 
with Imbize, and thus, by smoothing dilTicuUies and recon- 
ciling angry passions, he succeeded at last in obtaining 
the consent of all to a religious peace, which was pub- 
lished on the 37th of December, 157S. It contained the 
same provisions as those of the project prepared and pro- 
posed during the previous summer throughout the Nether- 
lands. Exercise of both religions was established; mutual 
insults and irritations — whether by word, book, picture, 
song, or gesture — were prohibited, under severe penalties, 
while all persons were sworn to protect the common tran- 
quillity by blood, purse, and life. The Catholics, by virtue 
of this accord, re-entered into possession of their churches 
and cloisters, but nothing could be obtained in favour ol 
the imprisoned gentlemen.^ 

The Walloons and Malcontents were now summoned to 
lay down their arms ^ but, as might be supposed, they ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the religious peace, proclaim- 

1 Kcryon de Volkerahetie ot DieEoriclc, Dotuinenta UiaCoiUiues, i. ijS, 157. 
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ing it hostile to the Ghent Treaty and the Brussels union J 
In short, nothing would satisfy them but total suppression 
of the reformed relig"ion; as nothing would content Inibize 
and his faction but the absolute extermination of Roman- 
ism. A stronf^ man might well seem powerless in the 
midst of such obstinate and worthless fanatics. 

The arrival of the Prince in Ghent was, on the whole, a 
relief to John Casimir. As usual^ this addle-brained indi- 
vidual had pJnnged headlong into difiiculties, out of which 
he was unable to extricate himself. He knew not what to 
do, or which way to turn, He had tampered with Imbize 
and his crew, but he had found that they were not the men 
for a; person of his quality to deal with. He had brought 
a large army into the field, and had not a stiver in his 
coffers. He felt bitterly the truth of the Landgrave's 
warning- — "that 'twas better to have thirty thousand 
devils at one's back than thirty thousand German troopers, 
with no money to give them; it being possible to pay the 
devils with the sign of the cross, while the soldiers could 
be discharged only with money or hard knocks." ^ Queen 
Elizabeth, too, under whose patronage he had made this 
most inglorious campaign, was incessant in her reproofs, 
and importunate in her demands for reimbursement. She 
wrote to him personally, upbraiding him with his high 
pretensions and his shortcomings. His visit to Ghent, so 
entirely unjustified and mischievous; his failure to effect 
that junction of his army with the states' force under 
Bossu, by which the royal army was to have been surprised 
and annihilated; his having given reason to the common 
people to suspect her Majesty and the Prince of Orang-e 
of collusion ^vith his designs, and of a disposition to seek 
their private advantage and not tiie general good of the 
whole Netherlands; the imminent danger, which he had 
aggravated, that the Walloon provinces, actuated by such 
suspicions, would fall away from the "generality" and 
seek a private accord with Parma ; these and similar sins 
of omission and commission were sharply and shrewislily 
set forth in the Queen's epistle.^ 'Twas not for such 
marauding and intriguing work that she had appointed 
him her lieutenant, and furnished htm with troops and sub- 
sidies. She begged him forthwith to amend his ways, for 
the sake of his name and fame, which were sufficiently 

> Eor, 3, xm. 13^ sqq. 
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soiled in the places where his soldiers had been plunder 
ing- the country which they came to protect.^ 

The Queen sent Daniel Rog^crs with instruction of similar 
import to the states-general, repeatedly and expressly dis- 
avowing- Casinnr's proceeding-s and censuring his charac- 
ter. She also warmly insisted on her bonds. In short, 
never was unlucky prince more soundly berated by his 
superiors, more thoroughly disgraced by his followers. 
From this position Orangfe partly rescued him. He made 
his peace with the states-general. He smoothed matters 
with the extravagant Reformers, and he even extorted 
from the authorities of Ghent the forty-five thousand 
pounds bond, on which Elizabeth had insisted with such 
obduracy.^ Casimir repaid these favours of the Prince in 
the coin with which narrow minds and jealous tempers 
are apt to discharge such obligations — ingratitude. The 
friendship which he openEy manifested at first grew almost 
immediately cool. Soon afterwards he left Ghent and de- 
parted for Germany, leaving behind him a long and tedious 
remonstrance, addressed to the states-general, in which 
document he narrated the history of his exploits, and en- 
deavoured to vindicate the purity of his character. He 
concluded this very tedious and superfluous manifesto by 
observing" that — for reasons which he thought proper to 
give at considerable length — he felt himself " neither too 
useful nor Coo agreeable to the provinces." As he had 
been informed, he said, that the states -general had re- 
quested tlie Queen of England to procure his departure, he 
had resolved, in order to spare her and tliem inconveni- 
ence, to return of his own accord, " leaving the issue of 
Ihe war in the high and mighty hand of God," 3 

The estates answered this remonstrance with words of 
unlimited courtesy ; expressing themselves " obliged to 
all eternity " for his services, and holding out vague hopes 
that the moneys which he demanded on behalf of his 
troops should ere long be forthcoming.* 

Casimir having already answered Queen Elizabeth's re- 
proachful letter by throwing the blame of his apparent 
misconduct upon the states-general, and having promised 
soon to appear before her Majesty in person, tarried 
accordingly but a brief season in Germany, and then 
repaired to England. Here he was feasted, flattered, 
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caressed, and invested with the order of the Garler.' 
Pleased with royal blandishments, and highly enjoying the 
splendid hospitalities of England, he quite forgot tli£ 
" thirty thousand devils " whom he had left running loose 
in the Netherlands, while these wild soldiers, on their part, 
being absolutely in a starving condition — for there was 
little left for booty in a land which had been so often 
plundered — now had the effrontery to apply to the Prince 
of Parma for payment of their wag'cs.^ Alexander Farnese 
laug-hed heartily at the proposition, which he considered 
an excellent jest. It seemed, in truth, a jest, although but 
a sorry one. Parma replied to the messeng^er of ^iau^ice 
of Sa-xony who had made the proposition ^ that the Germans 
must be mad to ask him for money, instead of offering to 
pay hjm a heavy sum for permission to leave the country. 
Nevertheless, he was willing to be so far indulgent as to 
furnish them with passports, provided they departed from 
the Netherlands instantly. Should they interpose the least 
delay, he would set upon them without further preface, 
and he gfave them notice, with the arrog'ance becoming a 
Spanish general, that the courier was already waiting to 
report to Spain the number of them left alive after the 
encounter. Thus deserted by their chief, and hectored by 
the enemy, the mercenaries, who had little stomach for 
fight without wages, accepted the passports proJTered by 
Parma.3 They revenged themselves for the harsh treat- 
ment which they had received from Casimir and from the 
states-g-eneral, by singing everywhere, as they retreated, 
a doggrel ballad — half Flemish, half German — in which 
their wrongs were expressed with uncouth vigour. 

Casimir received the news of the departure of his ragged 
soldiery On the very day which witnessed his investment 
with the Garter by the fair hands of Elizabeth herself.^ 
A few days afterwards he left England, accompanied by 
an escort of lords and gentlemen, especially appointed for 
that purpose by the ■Queen. He landed in Flushing, where 
he was received with distinguished hospitality, by order of 
the Prince of Orange, and on the 14th of February, 1579, 
he passed through Utrecht,^ Here he conversed freely at 
his lodgings in the " German House " on the subject of 
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his vagabond troopSt whose finaJ adventures and departure 
seemed to afford him considerable arauseinenl ; and he, 
moreover, diverted his company by sinking', after supper, 
a few verses of the ballad already mentioned.^ ^ 

The Duke of Anjou, meantime, after disbanding his ■ 
troopSj had lingered for a while near the frontier. Upon ^ 
taking his final departure, he sent his resident minister 
Des Pruneaux, with a long communication to the states- 
general, complaining that they had not published their 
contract with himsejf, nor fulfilled its conditions. He ex- 
cused, as well as he could, the awkward fact that his 
disbanded troops had taken refuge with the Walloons, 
and he affected to place his own departure upon the ground 
of urg^ent political business in France^ to arrange which his 
royal brother had required his immediate attendance. He 
furthermore most hypocritically expressed a desire for afl 
speedy reconciliation of the provinces with their sovereign, m 
and a resolution that — althoug'h for their sake he had 
made himself ^ foe to his Catholic Majesty — he would still ^ 
interpose no obstacle to so desirable a result,^ ■ 

To such shallow discourse the states ansu-ered with in-™ 
finite urbanity, for it was the determination of Crang^e 
not to make enemies, at that juncture, of France and 
Eng-land in the same breath. They had foes enough 
already, and it seemed obvious at that moment, to all 
persons mast observant of the course of affairs, that a 
matrimonial alliance was soon to unite the two crowns. 
The probability of Anjou's marriaf^^e wiih Elizabeth was, 
in truth, a leading- motive with Orang-e for his close 
alliance with the Duke- The political structure, according- 
to which he had selected the French Prince as protector 
of the Netherlands, \vas sag-aciously planned; but unfor- 
tunately its foundation was the shifting sandbank of female 
and rOyaJ coquetry. Those who judge only by the result, 
will be quick to censure a policy which mi^ht have had 
very different issue. They who place tlieraselves in the 

1 Bur— who lieonl ihe Duke sing cIie song at ihe " German House " in Utrwht, 3, no. 
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period anterior to Anjou's ■visit to Eng:land, will admit 
that it was hardly human not to be deceived by the political 
aspects of that moment. The Queen, moreover, took pains 
to upbraid the states-general, by letter, with their dis^ 
respect and ingfratitude towards the Duke oE Anjou — be- 
haviour with which he had been " justly scandalized, '^ 
For her own part, she assured them of her extreme dis- 
pleasure at learning; that such a cnlirse of conduct had 
been held with a view to her especial contentment — "as 
if the person of Monsieur, son of Francpj brother of the 
King, were disagreeable to her, or as If she wished him 
ill;" whereas, on the contrary, they would best satisfy her 
wishes by showing" him all the courtesy to which his high 
degree and his eminent services entitled him.^ 

The estates, even before receiving this letter, had, how- 
ever, acted in its spirit. They had addressed elaborate 
apologies and unlimited professions to the Duke. They 
thanked him heartily for his achievemcntSj expressed 
unbounded regret at his departure, with sincere hopes for 
his speedy return, and promised " eternal remembrance of 
his heroic virtues. " ^ They assured him, moreover^ that 
should the first of the following March arrive without 
bringing with it an honourable peace with his Catholic 
Majesty, they should then feel themselves compelled to 
declare that the King had forfeited his right to the sove- 
reignty of these provinces. In this case they concluded 
that, as the inhabitants would be then labsoived from their 
allegiance to the Spanish monarch, it would then be lo 
their power to treat with his Highness of Anjou concern- 
ing the sovereignty, according to the contract already 
existing. 3 

These assurances were ample, but the states, knowing 
the vanity of the man^ offered other inducements, some 
of which seemed sufficiently puerile. They promised that 
" his statue, in copper, should be placed in the public 
squares of Antwerp and Brussels, for the eternal admir- 
ation of posterity," and that a ** crown of olive-leaves 
should be presented to him every year." * The Duke— not 
inexorable to such courteous solicitations — was willing to 
achieve both immortaHty and power by continuing his 

1 Archives, etc, de la Maifon d'Onn^, vL 535, sqq. 
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friendly rclaltons with the states, and he answered accord- 
ing"ly in the most courteous terms. The result of this inter- 
chang^e of civilities it will be soon our duty to narrate. 

At the clase of the year the Count of Bossu died, much 
to the regret of the Prince of Orange, whose party- — since 
his release from prison by virtue of llie Ghent Treaty — he 
had warmly espoused. '* We are in the deepest distress 
in the worJd," wrote the Prince to his brother, tlirce days 
before the Count's death, " for the dangerous malady of 
M, de Bossu, Certainly^ the country has much to lose in 
his death, but I hope that God will not so much afflict 
us." 1 Yet the calumniators of the day did not scruple to 
circulate, nor the royalist chroniclers to perpetuate, the 
most senseless and infamous fables on the subject of tliis 
nobleman's death. He died of poison, they said, adm,inis- 
tered to him " in oysters," ^ by command of the Prince of 
Orang'e, who had likewise made a point of standing over 
him on his death-bed, for the express purpose of sneering at 
the Catholic ceremonies by which his dying agonies were 
solaced.'^ Such were the tales which grave historian.^; have 
recorded concerning the death of MaKlmilian of Bossu, 
who owed so much to the Prince. The command of the 
states' army, a yearly pension of five thousand florins, 
granted at the especial request of Orange but a few 
months before, and the profound words of regret in the 
private letter just cited, are a sufficient answer to such 
slanders.* 

The personal courage and profound military science of 
Parma were invaluable to the royal cause; but his subtle, 
unscrupulous, and subterranean combinations of policy 
were even more fruitful at this period. No man ever 
understood the art of bribery more thoroug"hly or prac- 
tised it more skilfully. He bought a politician, or a 
^■encral, or a g^randee, or a regiment of infantry, usually 
at the cheapest price at which those articles could be pur- 
chased, and always with the utmost delicacy with which 
such traffic could be conducted. Men conveyed themselves 
to government for a definite price — fixed accurately in 
florins and groats, in places and pensions' — -while a decent 
gossamer was ever allowed to float over the nakedness of 
unblushing treason. Men high in station, illustrious by 

^ J. B. Tassii^ ComniBac., lib, v. ^ag. 
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ancestry, brilliant in valour, huckstered themselves, and 
swindled a confiding- country for as ignoble motives as ever 
led counterfeiters or bravoes to the g-allows, but they were 
dealt with in public as if actuated only by the loftiest 
principles. Behind their ancient shields, ostentatiously 
emblazoned with fidelity to church and king^, they thrust 
forth their itching palms with a mendicity which would be 
hardly credible, were it not attested by the monuments, 
more perennial than brass^ of their own letters and re- 
corded conversations. 

Already* before the accession of Parma to power, the 
true way to disse\'cr the provinces had been indicated by 
the famous treason of the Seig^neur de la Motte. This 
nobleman commanded a regiment in the service of the 
states-general, and was governor of Graveljnes. On pro- 
mise of forgiveness for all past disloyally, of beinjj con- 
tinued in the same military posts under Philip which he 
then hcfd for the patriots, and of a " merced " large 
enOug^h to Satisfy his most avaricious dreams, he went 
over to the royal government. ^ The neg;otiatiDn was con- 
ducted by Alonzo Curiel. financial agent of the King, and 
was not very nicely handled. The paymaster, looking at 
the affair purely as a money transaction — which in truth it 
was — had been disposed to drive ratlier too hard a bar- 
gain. He offered only fifty thousand crowns for La Motte 
and Ills friend Baron Montigny, and assured his govern- 
ment that those gentlemen, with the soldiers under their 
command, were very dear at the price.^ La Motte higgled 
very hard for more, and talked pathetlcafly of bis services 
and his wounds — for he had been a most distinguished 
and courageous campaigner — but .^Jonzo was implacable.'* 
Moreover, one Robert Bien-Aim^, Prior of Renty, was 
present at all the conferences. This ecclesiastic was a busy 
intriguer, but not very adroit. He was disposed to make 
himself useful to government, for he had set his heart 
upon putting the mitre of Saint Omer upon his head, and 
he had accordingly composed a very Ingenious libel upon 
the Prince of Orange^ in which production, " although the 
Prior did not pretend to be Apelles or Lysippus," he 
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hoped thai the Governor -General would recognize a por- 
trait coloured to the life.^ This accomplished artist was, 
however, not so successful as he was picturesque and 
industrious. He was inordinately vain of his serv-iccs, 
thinking- himself, said Alonzo, splenetically. worthy to be 
carried in a procession like a little saitit,^ and as he had 
a busy brain, but an unruly tongue, it will be seen that 
he possessed a remarkable faculty of making himself un- 
pleasant. This was not the way to earn Ris bishopric. 
La Motte, through the candid communications of the 
Prior, found himself the subject of mockery in Parma's 
camp ant! cabinet, where treachery to one's country and 
ptirty w;is notj it seemed, re^farded as one of the loftier 
virliics, however convenient it mig^ht be at the moment 
to the royal cause. The Prior intimated especially that 
Ollnvio Oonzaga had indulged in many sarcastic remarks 
(il l.ii Matte's expense^ The brave but venal warrior, 
lii(;hly incensed at thus learning the manner in which his 
conduct was estlniated by men of such high rank id the 
rnyal service, was near breaking off the bargain. He was 
(•vcntuiilly scctired, however, by still larger offers — Don 
fnlin iillowing^ him three hundred florins a month, present- 
Ini' him with the two best horses in his stable, and sending 
hiiM an open form, which he was to fill out in the most 
MrinK'^'n'^ language which he could devise, binding tlie 
Government to the payment of an ample and entirely satis- 
ffictory " merccd."3 Thus La Motte's bar^rain was com- 
pleted — a crime which, if it had on!y entailed the loss of 
the troops under his command, and the possession of 
(Sravclines, would have been of no great historic import- 
iinre. It was, however, the first blow of a vast and care- 
fully-sharpened treason, by which the country was soon 
W he cut in twain for ever — the first in a series of bar- 
jrjiins by which the noblest names of the Netherlands were 
10 be contaminated with bribery and fraud. 

While the negotiations with La Motte were In progress, 
the government of the states-general at Brussels had sent 
Sainte Aldeg-onde to Arras. The states of Artois, then 
nssembled in that city, had made much difficulty in 
jiKceding to an assessment of seven thousand fiorins laid 
upon them by the central authority. The occasion was 

I Reniy lo Pr'intt af Piiffna, HcC. PiSV, WalL., ill. 07. hIS. 
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skilfully made use of by the agents of the royal party lo 
weaken the alleg-iance of the province, and of its sister 
Walloon provinces, to the patriot cause. Sainte Aldeg:onde 
made his Speech before the assembly, taking the ground 
boldly, that the war was made for liberty of conscieficc 
and of fatherland, and that all were bound, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, to contribute to the sacred fund. 
The vote passed, but it was provided that a moiety of the 
assessment should be paid by the ecclesiastical branch, and 
the stipulation excited a tremendous uproar. The clerical 
bench regarded the tax as both a robbery and an aiTront. 
" We came nearly to knife-playing'," said the most distin- 
g-uished priest in the assembly, " and if we had done so, 
the ecclesiastics would not have been the first to cry 
enough, *' i They all withdrew in a rage, and held a 
private consultation upon " these exorbitant and more than 
Turkish demands," John Sarrasin, Prior of Saint Vaast, 
the keenest, boldest, and most indefatig"able of the royal 
partisans of that epoch, made them an artful harangue. 
This man — a better politician than the other Prior — was 
playing for a mitre too, and could use his cards better. 
He was soon to become the mosr invaluable a§fent in the 
great treason preparing. No one could be more delicate, 
noiseless, or unscrupulous, and he was soon recognized 
both by Governor-General and King as the individual above 
all others to whom the re-establishment of the royal 
authority over the Walloon provinces was owing. 

The harang-ue had much effect upon his hearers, vi'ho 
were now more than ever determined to rebel against the 
government which they had so recently accepted, pre- 
ferring, in the words of the Prior, " to be maltreated by 
their prince, than to be barbarously tyrannized over by a 
heretic." So much anger had been excited in celestial 
minds by a demand of thirty-five hundred florins. 

Sainte Aldcgonde was entertained in the evening at a 
great banquet followed by a theological controversy, in 
which John Sarrasin complained that "he had been at- 
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tacked upon his own dung^hilL " Next day the distin- 
guished patriot departed on a canvassing lour among the 
principal cities; the indefatigable monk employing" the In- 
terva! of his absence in aggravating the hostility of the 
Artesian orders to the pecuniary demands of the general 
government. He was assisted in his task by a peremptory 
order which came down from Brussels, ordering, In the 
name of Matthias, a levy upon the ecclesiastical property, 
" rings, jewels, and reliquaries," unkss the clerical con- 
tribution should be forthcoming. The rage of the bench 
was now intense, and by the time of Satnte Aldcgonde's 
return a general opposition had been organized. The 
envoy met with a chilling reception ; there were no ban- 
quets any more— no discussions of any kind. To his 
demands for money, "he got a fine tiihil," said Saint 
Vaast ; and as for polemics, the only conclusive argument 
for the country would be, as he was informed on the same 
aLithonty, the " finishing of Orange and of his minister 
along with him.'^ More than once had the Prior intimated 
to government — as so many had done before him — fhat to 
"despatch Orange, author of all the troubles," was the 
best preliminary to any political arrangement. From 
Philip and his Governor-General ^ down to the humblest 
partizan, this conviction had been daily strengthening. 
The knife or bullet of an assassin was the one thing needful 
to put an end to this rebeilion,^ 

A triangular intrigue was now fairly established in the 
Walloon country. The Duke of Afeni^ron's headquarters 
were at Mons ; the ral lying-point of the royalist faction 
was with La Motte at Gravelines; while the ostensible 
leader of the states' party, Viscount Ghent, was governor 
of Artols, and supposed to be supreme in Arras. La Motte 
was provided by government with a large fund of secret- 
service money, and was instructed to be very liberal in his 
bribes to men of distinction ; having a tender regard, how- 
ever, to the excessive demands of this nature now daily 
made upon the royal purse.^ The " little Count/' as the 
Prior called Lalain, together with his brother, Baron Mon- 
tigny, were considered highly desirable acquisitions for 

' '' 111 [oinitiFnceat & dcsestimcr leilr RcUiti't Ct ctit opinion qjUi si lei affaires bastFnE 
mi!, a 5* (elirera en sa tasniire. [I ecnible mix bong que «y Tori ptgi dtpficter le chef 
-d^i in^Ti'blcs, qtiF ce frt-tnt Ic may; n pour riiunir et quy est tanE divi»L Ste. AEdcgonde 
s'est bien aperchBO qu= chacun se Jcsgoiiste du Prince d'Orange. Et oi! aupai'^UHnt tout 
le nioinle I'mlorait el leaoic pmir son saulvsnr, rnBintensnt Ton om Ibien dire ijii'U le buXt 
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government, if they could be gained. It was tlioughit, 
however, that they Kad the " {ieur-de-lys imprinted too 
deeply upon their hearts,"^ for the effect produced upon 
Laiain, g-overnor of HaSnault, by Margaret of Valols, had 
not yet been effaced. His brother also had been disposed 
to favour the French Prince, but his mind was more open 
to conviction. A few private conferences with La Motte, 
and a course of ecclesiastical tuition from the Prior, soon 
wroug'ht a chang^e in the Malcontent chieftain's mind. 
Other leading' seijjniors were secretly dealt with in the 
same manner. Lalain, Hdze, Havrd, Capres, Eg-mont, and 
even the Viscount of Ghent, all seriously inclined their 
ears to the tempter. Few had yet declared themselves; 
but of the g;randees who commanded large bodies of 
troops, and whose influence with their order was para- 
mount, none were safe for the patriot cause throughout the 
Walloon country. 2 

The nobles and ecclesiastics were ready to join hands in 
support of church and king-, but in the city of Arras, the 
capital of the whole country, there was a strong Orange 
and Jiberal party. Gosson, a man of g^reat wealth, one of 
the most disting:uished advocates in the Netherlands, and 
possessing the gift of popular eloquence to a remarkable 
degree, was the leader of this burgess faction. In the 
earlier days of Parma's administrationj just as a thorough 
union of the Walloon provinces in favour of the royal go- 
vernment had nearly been formed, these Orangists of 
Arras risked a daring; stroke. Inflamed by the harang-ues 
of Gosson, and supported by five hundred foot soldiers 
and fifty troopers under one Captain Ambrose, they rose 
against the city magistracy, whose sentiments were un- 
equivocally for Parma, and thrust them all into prison.* 
They then constituted a new board of fifteeoj some 

^ Monchcauv f-Q Pajma. Rec. Prf^V. W^IE,* :fj&-3i3^ MS. Emanuel dc Laln^n, Scig. 
neur de jpfonliKny, and pderwaid* Marqui! de Ren>y, was. broiher ig Coiint dt^ Labin, 

gavcincit 4jf HrilnuLilt, and ^rou^iiii Lo Couni Honesir^Len and Count Rennibeig'. He 
iWM not feliieJ [o l]ie unforlu natc Baran MonliRny, whose [ragical fale haa Lecd recoti3cd 
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Catholics and some Protestants, but all patriots, of whom 
Gosson was chief. The stroke took tlie town by surprise, 
and was for a moment successful. Meantime^ they de- 
pended upon assistance from Brussels. The royaJ and 
ecclesiastical party was, however, not so easily defeated, 
and an old soldier, named Bourj^eois, loudly denounced 
Captain Ambrose, the general of the revolutconary move- 
ment, as a vile coward, and affirmed that with thirty 
g;0Dd men-at-arms he would undertake tn pound the whole 
rebel army to powder — *' a pack of scarecrows," he said, 
" who were not worth as many owls for military 
purposcji," 

Three days after the imprisonment of the magistracy,' 
a strong- Catholic rally was made in their behalf in the 
Fish-market, the ubiquitous Prior of Saint Vaast flitting 
about among- the Malcontents, blithe and busy as usual 
when storms were brcwing^, Matthew Doucet, of the 
revolutionary faction — a man both martial and pacific in 
his pursuits, being eminent both as a ^ing^erbread-baker 
and a sword-player ^ — swore he would have the little 
monk's life if he had to take him from the very horns 
of the altar; but the Prior had braved sharper threats 
than these. Moreover, the g^rand altar would have been 
the last place lo look for him on that occasion. While 
Gosson was making: a tremendous speech in favour of 
conscience and fatherland at the Hfitel de V'ille, practical 
John Sarrasin, purse in hand, had challenged the rebel 
g-eneral, Ambrose^ to private combat. In half an hour, 
that warrior was routed, and fled from the field at the 
head of his scarecrows, 2 for there was no resisting- the 
power before which the Montignys and the La Mottes 
had succumbed. Eloquent Gosson was left to his fate, 
Having" the Catholic magistracy in durance, and with 
nobody to g'uard them, he felt, as was well obser\'ed bv 
an ill-natured contemporary, like a man holding the wolf 
by the ears, equally afraid to let g-o nr to retain his grasp. 

His dilemma was soon terminated. While he was de- 
liberating with his colleagues — Mordacq, an old cam- 
paigner, Crug-eot, Bertoul, and others^wh ether to stand 
or fly, the drums and trumpets of the advancing: royalists 
were heard. In another Instant the Hfltel de Ville was 
swarming with men-at-arms, headed by Bourgeois, the 
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(veteran who had ejipressed so slighting an opinion as 
to the prowess of Captain Ambrose. The tables were 
turned, tlie miniature revolution was at an end, the counter- 
revolution effected. Gosson and his confederates escaped 
out of a back dooft but were soon afterwards arrested. 

J Next raorningf, Baron Capres, the great Malcontent seig^n- 
ior, who was stationed with his regiment in the neigh- 
bourhood, and who had long- been secretly coquetting' 
with the Prior and Parma, marched Into the city at the 
head of a strong^ detachment, and Etraig^htway proceeded 
to erect a very talJ gibbet in front of the Hfitel de Ville.^ 
This looked practical in tlie eyes of the liberated and 
reinstated magistrates, and GossonH Crugeot, and the 
rest were summoned at once before them. The advocate 
thought, perhaps, with a sigh, that his judges, so recently 
his prisoners, might have been the fruit for another 
gallows-tree, had he planted it when the ground was his 
own; but taking- heart of grace, he encouraged his col- 
leagfues- — now his fellow-culprits. Crugeot, undismayed, 
made his appearance before the tribunal, arrayed in a. 
corslet of proof, with a goldcn-hilted sword, a scarf 
embroidered with pearls and gold, and a hat bravely 
pjumag^ed with white, blue, and orang^e feathers — the 
colours of William the Silent — of all which finery he was 

» stripped, however, as soon as he entered the court.^ 
The process was rapid. A summons from Brussels was 
expected every hour from the general government, order- 
ing- the cases to be brought before the federal tribunal, 
and as the Walloon provinces were not yet ready for 
open revolt, the order would be an inconvenient one. 
Hence the necessity for haste. The superior court of 
Artois, to which an appeal from the magistrates lay, 
immediately held a session in another chamber of the 
H6tel de Ville, while the lower court was trying the 

I prisoners, and Bertoiil, Crugeot, Mordacq, with several 
others, were condemned in a few hours to the gibbet. 
They were invited to appeal, if they chose, to the Council 
of Artois, but hearing; that the court was sitting next 
doOr, so that there was no chance of a rescue in the 
streets, they declared themselves satisfied with the 
sentence. Gosson had not been tried, his case being 
reserved for the morrow. 

Meantime, the short autumnal day had drawn to a 
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close. A wild, stormy, rainy night then set in, but still 
the royalist party — citizens and soldiers intermingled — all) 
armed to the teeth, and uttcrinjj fierce cries, while the 
whole scene was fitfully illuminated with the g^lare of 
flambeaux and blazing; tar-barrels, kept walch in the; 
Open square around the city hall. A scries of terribi 
Rembrandt-like nigfht-pieces succeeded — grritrii fantastic, 
and gory. Bertoul, an old marit who for years had 
surely felt himself predestined to his present doom tha' 
he had kept a g^jbbet in his own house to accustom him- 
self to the sight of the machine, was led forth the first, 
and hanged at ten in the evenin^.^ He was a good 
man, of perfectly blameless life, a sincere Catholic, but 
a warm partizan of Orang-e- 

Valentine de Mordacq, an old soldier, came from the 
H6tel dc Ville to the g"allows at midnig-ht. As be stood 
on the ladder, atnld the flaming- torches, he broke forth 
into furious execrations, wagging his long white beard to 
and fro, making; hideous grimaces, and cursinj;;: the hard 
fare which, after many dangers on the battle-field and in 
beleag^uered cities, had left him to such a death. The 
cord strangled bis curses. Crugeot was executed at three ' 
in the morningr, having obtained a few hours' respite in 
order to make his preparations, which he accordingly 
occupied himself in doing- as tranquilly as if he had been 
setting forth upon an agreeable journey. He looked like 
a phantom, according to eye-witnesses, as he stood under 
the gibbet, making a most pious and Catholic address 
to the crowd. ^ 

The whole of the following day was devoted to the tria!^ 
of Gosson. He was condemned at nightfall, and heard 
by appeal before the superior court directly afterwards. 
At midnight of the 25th of October, 1578, he was con- 
demned to lose bis head^ the execution to take place with- 
out defay. The city guards and the infantry under 
Capres still bivouacked upon the square ; the bowling 
storm still continned. but the glare of fagots and torches 
made the place as light as day. The ancient advocate, 
with haggard eyes and features distorted by wrath^ walk- 
ing between the sheriff and a Franciscan monk^ advanced — 
through the long lane of balbcrdierst in the grand hnl) nffl 
the town-house, and thence emerged upon the scaffold ^ 
erected before the door. He shook his lists with rage at 
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the released magistrates, so lately bis prisoners^ exclaim- 
ing that to his misplaced mercy it was owing that his 
head, instead of their ovvrij was to be placed upon the 
block. He bitterly reproached the citizens for their 
cowardice in shrinking from dealing^ a blow for their 
fatherland, and in behalf of one who had so faithfully 
served them. The clerk of the court then read the 
sentence amid a silence so profound that every syllable 
he uttered, and every sigh and ejaculation of the victim, 
were distinctly heard in the most remote corner of the 
square. Gosson then, exclaiming; that he was murdered 
without cause, knelt upon the scaffold. His head fell 
while an angry imprecation was still upon his hps.^ 

Several other persons of lesser note were han^^ed during 
the week — among others, !Matthew Doucet, the truculent 
man of gingerbread, whose rage had been so judiciously 
but so unsuccessfully directed against the Prior of Saint 
Vaast. Captain Ambrose, too, did not live long to 
enjoy the price of his treachery. He was arrested very 
soon afterwards by the states' government in Antwerp, 
put to the torture, hanged and quartered.- In troublous 
times like those, when honest men found it difficult to 
keep their heads upon their shoulders, rogues were apt 
to meet their deserts, unless they had the advantage of 
lofty lineage and elevated position, 

" IIIf crui^em scpleris preiium tulic, hie diadEioa." 

This municipal revolution and counter-revolution, 
obscure though they seem, were in reality of very grave 
importance. This was the last blow struck for freedom 
in the Walloon country. The failure of the movement 
made that scission of the Netherlands certain, which has 
endured till our days, for the influence of the ecclesiastics 
in the states of Artois and Hainault, together with the 
military power of the Malcontent grandees, whom Parma 
and John Sarrasin had purchased, could no longer be 
resisted. The Eiiieriy of the Celtic provinces was sold, 
and a few high-born traitors received the price. Before 
the end of the year (1578) Montigny had signified to the 
Duke of Alenc^on that a prince who avowed himself too 
poor to pay for soldiers was no master for hlm.^ The 
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Baron, therefore, came to an understanding- with 

Molte and Sarrasin, acting- for Alesander Famese, and' 
received the command of the infantry in the Walloou 

provinces, A merced of four thousand crowns a year, to-i 
g'ethcr with as large a slice of La Mottc's hundred thoU' 
sand tlorlns for himself and soldiers, as that ofScer ccul^ 
be induced to part wilh.l 

Baron Cspres, whom Sarrasin' — being especially en- 
joined to purchase him— had, in his own language 
" sweated blood and water " to secure, at last agreed 
reconcile hin^sclf with the King's party upon condition o 
receiving the governmcnt-g-eneral of Artois, together with 
the particular government of Hcsdin — very lucrative 
offices, which the Viscount of Ghent then held by com 
mission of the states-general. ^ That politic personage, 
however, whose disinclination to desert the liberal party 
which had clothed htm with such high functions, was 
apparently so marked that the Prior had caused an 
ambush to be laid for him and the Marquis Havr^, in 
order to obtain bodily possession of two such powerful 
enemies,^ now, at the last moment, displayed his true 
colours. He consented to reconcile himself also, on con- ] 
dition of receiving the royal appointment to the samfi^ 
government which he then held from the patriot autho^'fl 
rities, together with the title of Marquis de Richebourg, " 

[the command of all the cavalry in the royalist provinces, 
id certain rewards in money besides. By holding liim- 
If at a high mark, and keeping at a distance, he had 

'obtained his price, Capres, for whom Philip, at Parma's^ 
suggestion^ had sent the commission as governor of^ 
Artois and of Hesdin, was obliged to renounce those 
oiEces, notwithstanding his earlier " reconciliation," and 
the "blood and water" of John Sarrasin.* Ghent was 
not even contented with these guerdons, hut insisted upon 
the command of all the cavalry, including the band of 
ordnance which, with handsome salary, had been assigned 
to Lalain as a part of the wages for his trcasonv^ while 
the "little Count "^liery as his small and belligerent J 
cousin" whose exploits have been recorded in the earlier ■ 

I MS- l^tiers of Parnia, Saint Vp(«i, Mpntiany, L.1 M-oitc, et al. ; Rec. Piav. WalL, ii. 
3J-37, _Tts;_ill. 1=0; iv, MI. ' Hec Ptcfv. Watt., iL 130-133, MS. 

S Ibltl., li. f. 7j, Ms. — Ciimpare Corrrsp. Alex. Fami!*e, p. 6t. — Parma lo Philip It. 

t M*^- leuern of VicumU dc Gnnd lo Pftilip II.. and nf Philip II. to Vicomtr dc G.-inil, 
Miuquis He Riclicliourg ; Rec. Prrw. Wall., iL tjt-=io-— CdmpotE CotiwfKimlaiice .Alex. 

j'jII-lJrW, Sf, "- "- - - " " " .1. .: - ... .. ... 
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pag-es of this history — boldly taxed Parma and the King 
with cheating him out of his promised reward, in order 
to please a noble whose services had been less valuable 
than those of the Lalain family-^ Havinff thus obtained 
the lion's share, due, as he thought, to his well-known 
courage and military talents, as well as to the powerful 
family inJluence which he wielded — his brothcTj the Prince 
of Espinoy, hereditary seneschal of Halnautt, having like- 
wise rallied to the King's party— Ghent jocoseSy inti- 
mated to Parma his intention of helping; himself to the two 
best horses in the Prince's stables in exchanfje for those 
lost at Gemblours,^ in which disastrous action he had 
commanded the cavatry for the states. He also sent two 
terriers to Farnese, hoping; that they would " prove more 
useful than beautiful. "^ xhc Prince might have thought, 
perhaps, as mucJi of the Viscount's treason. 

John Sarrasin, the all-accomplished Prior, as the 
reward of his exertions, received from Philip the abbey of 
Saint Vaast, the richest and most powerful eccEesitistical 
establishment in the Netherlands. At a subsequent 
period his grateful sovereign created him Archbishop of 
Cambray.* 

Thus the " troubles of Arras " — as they were called^ — - 
terminated. Gosson, the respected, wealthy, eloquent, 
and virtuous advocate, together with his colleagues — 
all Catholics, but at the same time patriots and liberals — 
died the death of felons for their unfortunate attempt to 
save their fatherland from an ecclesiastical and venal 
conspiracy; while the actors in the plot, having all per- 
formed well their parts, received their full meed of prizes 
and applause. 

The private treaty by which the Walloon provinces of 
Artois, Hainault, Lille, Douay, and Orchies, united 
themselves in a separate league, was signed upon the 
5th of January, iS79t hut the final arrangements for the 
reconciliation of the Malcontent nobles and their soldiers 
were not completed until April 6th, upon which day a 
secret paper was signed at Mount Saint Eloi. 

1 " J'iB&p^'e que S. M. ne jugem les £C]-ric«3 que fay Fate et Ms jonnLcllemenCb 

icoUe mnirtilic? que ceulx du dit Manniis de Richehourg', ec que pour son seiil i-Mpeet «lle 
nc mV'-linieirn si pen, tic tlie rrauiJcT, de ce que Ic Camtc de Macafeld ni'a.vii[ auparavanc 
fait entendre -de la pan de V, E-." otc. 

Lal&in lo fafnift, Bet Prov. WalL, iv. sjS, MS^ Parma to Lalain. kcc. Pcov. Wall. 
IL 7^-77. " ^"^ ^'^O"- WfltC . ii. mi-^i, filS. 

^ IbliU,, il\. T37, Mfiiqiiu [1e Rjclieliouig to Parma, MS. 

-* Corrc^poudAn'Ce Alex. Farnese^ ^t, 46, ;$. 
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The states-g-eneral and the whole natioca] party «■ 

g-arded, with prophetic tlisniayt the approaching' disniem- 
bennent of their common country. They sent deputation 
on deputation to the Walloon states^ to warn them of their 
dang-er, and to avertj if possible^ the fatal measure. 
Meantime, as by the already accompiished movemcnl, 
the " generality " was fast disappearing, and was indeed 
but the shadow of its former self, it seemed necessary to 
make a vigorous effort to restore something^ like unity 
to the strug-gling" couniry. The Ghent Pacification had 
been their outer wall, ample enoug'h and strong enough 
to enclose and to protect all the provinces. Treachery 
and religious fanaticism had undermined the bulwark 
almost as soon as reared. The whole beleafjuered country 
was in dang^er of becomiug" utterly exposed to a foe who 
grew daily more threatening. As in besieged cities, a 
sudden breastwork is thrown up internally, when the 
outward defences are crumbling — so the energy of Orange 
had been silently preparing the Union of Utrecht, as a 
temporary defence until the foe should be beaten back, 
and there should be time to decide on their future course 
of action.^ 

During" the whole month of December, an active corre- 
spondence had been carried on between the Prince and 
his brother John, with various agents in Gelderland, 
Friesland, and Groninpcn, as well as with influential per- 
sonages in the more central provinces and cities. ^ Gelder- 
land, the natural bulwark to Holland and Zeland, com- 
ma-rding the four great rivers of the country, had been 
fortunately placed under the government of the trusty 
John of Nassau, that province being warmly in favour of 
a closer union with its sister provinces, and particularly 
with those more nearly allied to itself in religion and in 
language. 

Already, in December (1578), Count Johnf in behalf of 
his brother, had laid before the estates of Holland and 
Zeland, assembled at Gorcum, the project of a new union 
with " Gelderland, Ghent, Fric-sland, Utrecht, Overyssel, 
and Groningen."^ The proposition had been favourably 
entertained, and commissioners had been appointed to 
confer with other commissioners at Utrecht, whenever 
they should be summoned by Count John. The Prince 

'■ Ibid., vit^T^, sqt^. 
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chose not to be the ostensible mover in the plan himself. 
He did not wish to startle unnecessarily the Archduke 
Matthias, nor to be cried out upon as infrlng^ing the Ghent 
Pacification, although the whole world knew that treaty 
to be hopelessly annulled. For these and many other 
weig^hty motives, he proposed that the new union should 
be the apparent work of other hands, and only offered 
to him and to the country when nearly completed. 

After various preliminary meetings in December and 
January, the deputies of Gelderland and Zutphen, with 
Count John, stadholder of these provinces, at their head, 
met with the deputies of Holland, Zeland, and the pro- 
vinces between the Ems and the Lauwers, early in Janu- 
ary, 1579, and on the 23rd of that month, without wait- 
ing" long-cr for the deputies of the other provinces, they 
agreed provisionally upon a treaty of union which was 
published afterwards on the 2gth, from the tOwn-house of 
Utrecht. I 

This memorable document — which is ever regarded as 
the foundation of the Netherland Republic — contained 
twenty-six articles.^ 

The preamble stated the object of the union. It was to 
strengthen, not to forsake the Ghent Pacification, already 
nearly annihilated by the force of foreig^n soldiery. For 
this purpose, and in order more conveniently to defend 
themselves ag-ainst their foes, the deputies of Gelder- 
land, Zutphen, Holland, Zeland, Utrecht, and the 
Frisian provinces, thought It desirable to form a still 
closer union. The contracting- provinces ag^rced to remain 
eternally united, as if they were but one province. At 
the same time, It was understood that er.ch was to retain 
its particular privileg^es, liberties, laudable and tradition- 
ary customs, and other laws. The cities, corporations, 
and inhabitants of every province were to be f^uarantecd 
as to their ancient constitutions. Disputes concerning 
these various statutes and customs were to be decided by 
the usual tribunals, by "good men," or by amicable 
compromise. The provinces, by virtue of the union, were 
to defend each other " with life, ^oods, and blood," 
against all force brought against tliem In the King-'s 
name or behalf. They were also to defend each other 
against all foreign or domestic potentates, provinces, or 

I K'uit, HiSI. Her Hall. Sl.-tatsreB,, L 170, sqq. Bof, :i:iii. ni, a]q, 

5 The whole i3-ucunient is given hy Boi, Kiii. aft-iD, Mid, SQmft'»rnM.-&tA'5.'e&,'V^''fl «hb 
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cities, provided such defence were controlled by 

" generality " of the union.* For the expense occasioneill 
by the protection of the provinces, certain irnposts and] 
excises were to be equally assessed and collected. No] 
iruce or peace u^as to be concluded, no war commenced,] 
no impost established affecting- the "generality," but 
by unanimous advice and consent of the provinces. 
Upon other matters the majority was to decide; the votes' 
being- taken in the manner then customary in the asseml 
of states-gen eraL In case of difficulty in coming- to 
unanimous vote when required, the matter was to 
referred to the stadholders then in office, la case of 
inability to agree, they were to appoint arbitrators. 
whose decision the parties were to be governed. None 
of the united provinces, or of their cities or corporations, 
were to make treaties with other potentates or states, 
without consent of their confederates. If neighbouriuj^ 
princes, provinces, or cities, wished to enter into this con- 
federacy, they were to be received by the unanimous 
consent of the united provinces. A common currency was 
to be established for the confederacy. In the matter of 
divine worship, Holland and Zeland were to conduct 
themselves as they should think proper. The other pro- 
vinces of the union, however, were either to conform to 
the religious peace already Said down by Archduke 
Matthias and his council, or to make such other arrange- 
ments as each province should for itself consider appro- 
priate for the maintenance of its internal tranquillity — 
provided always that every individual should remain free 
in bis religion, and that no man should he molested or 
questioned on the subject of divine worship, as had been 
already established by the Ghent Pacification.^ As a 
certain dispute arose concerning the meaning of this im- 
portant clause, an additional paragraph was inserted a 
few days afterwards. In this it was stated that there was 
no intention of excluding from the confederacy any pro- 
vince or City which was wholly Catholic, or in which the 
number of the reformed was not sufficiently larg;e to entitle 
them, by the religious peace, to public worship. On 
the contrary, the intention was to admit them, provided 
they obeyed the articles of union, and conducted them- 
selves as good patriots ; it being intended that no pro-j 
vince or cltv should interfere with another in the mattei 
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of divrne service. Disputes between two provinces were 

to be decided by the others, or — in case ihe g^enerality were 

concerned — by the provisions of the ninth article. 

|L The confederates were to assemble at Utrecht whenever 

■summoned by those commissioned for that purpose. A 

|r majority of votes was to decide on matters then broug'ht 

before them, even in case of the absence of some members 

fof Che confederacy, who might, however, send written 
proxies. Additions or amendments to these articles could 
" only be made by unanimous consent. The articles were 
to be signed by the stadholdcrsj, mag:istrates, and princi- 

Ipal officers of each province and city, and by all the train- 
bands, fraternities and sodalities which mig^ht exist in the 
cities or villages of the union. ^ 
Such were the simple provisions of that instrument 
which became the foundation of the powerful Common- 
wealth of the United Netherliands. On the day when it 
was concluded, there were present deputies from five 
provinces only.2 Count John of Nassau sig-ned first, as 
stadhotder of Gelderland and Zutphen. Mis signature 
was followed by those of four deputies from that double 
province; and the envoys of Holland, Zeland, Utrecht, 
ta and the Frisian provinces, then signed the document. 3 
H The Prince himself, although in reality the principal 
B director of the movement, delayed appending^ his signature 
■ until May the 3rd, 1579.^ Herein he was actuated by 
r the reasons already stated, and by the hope which he 
still entertained that a wider union might be established, 
with Matthias for its nominal chief. His enemies, as 
usual, attributed this patriotic delay to baser motives. 
They accused him of a desire to assume the governor- 
generalship himself, to the exclusion of the Archduke — 
an insinuation which the states of Holland took occasion 
formally to denounce as a calumny.^ For those who have 
studied the character and history of the man, a. defence 

I against such slander is superfluous, Matthias was but 
the shadow, Orange the substance. The Archduke had 
I Articles iiS,. icg, 92. 
5 Bor, i, xiil. a5, Kliiit, Holl Sla-ilSTeg., i, i^j, sqq. Wa^cnacr, Vad. HisL, viL 
■S3. '^TJ- 
» flor, Kluit, Wflgenaer, iibisiip.— Couni Rcnneherg, asstadhaldei of Fricslaiid, Ovfr- 
y5r.tl, Gfanlngenj Di^nten etc., did nui ^ve his final adliEsioti until June tr, ts/fl. Hij 
Eub!<?queiit trcn^oD tepL tbe city of GrarLLni^'n cnit of ih? union, and nt wss nol adnkiEC^d 
till thE-yeai 1594.— <Wag. viu sfiS.) On ihe olhei hanii, several cilica which ynin not 
dntinrd rvcrtoaHy Id form piirls of the confederacy 'bce:Binr ineiiii>er!! «o<]ra bttcT il^ form* 
BtioD— asGhmi, <in Felj- 4, 1579; Antw«p, July 28,j 579 ; Prujjia, Feb. 1. 1580, «tis. — 
nil. 31, et snn. * 
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been accepted only to obviate the evil effects of a political 
intrig-Qc, and with the express condition that the I'rince 
should be his lieutenant-general in name, his master in 
fact. Directly after his departure in the following- year, 
the Prince's authority, which nominally departed also, 
was re-established in his own person^ and by express act 
of the States-g^eneral.l 

The Union of Utrecht was the foundation-stone of the 
Netherland Republic; hut the framers of the confederacy 
■did not intend the establishment of a republic, or of an 
independent commonwealth of any kind. They had not] 
forsworn the Spanish monarch. It was not yet theii 
intention to forswear him. Certainly the act of union 
contained no allusion to such an important step* On the 
contrary, in the brief preamble they expressly stated their 
intention to sitrengtlien the Ghent Pacification, and the; 
Ghent Pacification acknowledg^ed obedience to the King-i 
They intended no political innovation of any kind. They 
expressly accepted matters as they were. All statutes, 
charters, and privileg"es of provinces, cities, or corpora-' 
tions were to remain untouched. They intended to form] 
neither an independent state nor an independent feder; 
system. 2 No doubt the formal renunciation of alleg'iance, 
which was to follow within two years, was contemplated 
by many as a future probability; but it could not be fore- 
seen with certainty. 

The simple act of union was not regarded as the consti- 
tution of a commonwealth. Its object was a single one — 
defence against a fareig:n oppressor. The contractinfj- 
parties bound themselves tog-ether to spend gll tlicir 
treasure and all their blood in expelling the foreign 
soldiery from their soil. To accomplish this purpose, they 
carefully abstained from intermeddling with internal 
politics and with rclig-ion. Every man was to worship 
God according to the dictates of his conscience. Every 
combination of citizens, from the provincial states down 
to the humblest rhetoric club, was to retain its ancient 
constitution. The establishment of A republic, which 
lasted two centuries, which threw a girdle of rich depen- 
dencies entirely round the globe, and which attained so 
remarkable a height of commercial prosperity and politi- 
cal influence, was the result of the Utrecht Union; but 

1 Kluit, I. 180, tBt, cinta >;■ 
B Xiw't, HaU. StmtmS'i ii ]@>|9q'il.^ — Cqmpuo Grainy. Fmat-,Arcliiw«i de la UaiioD 
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-remeditated result. A statCj stng-le towards 
^le vvorld, a unit in its external relations^ \vhile 
^ internally a variety of sovereig"nties and in- 
.s- — in many respects the prototype of our own 
much more extensive and powerful union — was destined 
to spring- from the act thus signed by the envoys of five 
provinces. Those envoys were acting, however, under 
^the pressure of extreme necessityf and for what was 
=lieved an evanescent purpose. The future confederacy 
^as not to resemble the system of the German Empire, 
for it tvas to acknowledg^e no single head. It was to 
differ from the Achaian League, in the far inferior amount 
of power which it permitted to its general assembly, and 
in the consequently greater proportion of sovereign attri- 
butes which were retained by the individual states. It 
was, on the other hand, to furnish a closer and more 
I intimate bond than that of the Swiss confederacyt wbidi 
wvas only a union for defence and external purposes, of 
pcantons otherwise independent.^ It was, finally, to differ 
from the American federal commonwealth in the great 
feature that it was to be merely a confederacy of sove- 
reignties, not a representative republic. Its foundation 
was a compact, not a constitution. The contracting 
parties were states and corporations, who considered them- 
selves as representing small nationalities de jure et de 
facto, and as succeeding to the supreme power at the 
very instant in which allegiance to the Spanish monarch 
was renounced. The general assembly was a collection of 
diplomatic envoys, bound by Instructions from independ- 
ent states. The voting was not by heads, but by states. 
The deputies were not representatives of the people, but 
of the states J for the people of the United States of the 
Netherlands never assembled — as did the people of the 
United Slates of America two centuries later — to lay down 
a constitution^ by which they granted a generous amount 
of power to the union, while they reserved enough of 
sovereign attributes to secure that local self-government 

» which is the life-blood of liberty. 
Could the jealousy of great nobles, the rancour of reli- 
gious differences, the Catholic bigotry of the Walloon 
population on the one side, contending with the demo- 
cratic insanity of the Ghent populace on the other, have 
[been restrained within bounds by the moderate counsels 

1 CompuG KloL;,!. 193, nj^ 
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of William of Orange, it would have been possible 
unite seventeen provinces instead of se\'En, and to sa\ 
many longf and blig-htjng- years of civil war. 

The Utrecht Union was, however, of inestimable value.' 
It was time for some step to be taken, if anarchy were 
not to reig'n until the inquisition and absolutism vjert 
restored. Already, out of chaos and night, the coming 
republic was assuming substance and form. The union, 
if it created nothing; else, at least constructed a league 
against a foreig^n foe whose armed masses were pouring 
faster and faster into the territory of the provinces. 
Further than this it did not propose to g;o. It maintained 
what it found. It guaranteed religious liberty, and 
accepted the civil and political constitutions already in 
existence. Meantime, the defects of those constitutions, 
although visible and sensible, had not grown to the largil 
proportions which they were destined to attain. fl 

Thus by the Union of Utrecht on the one hand, and 
the fast approaching reconciliation of the Walloon pro-^ 
vinces on the other, the work of decomposition and 
construction went hand in hand. 



CHAPTER II 

Futna'a Teint npon Antwiip— He invests Maestricbc — Depuiallon and [etten from _.._, 
suie!.'geti«tj1, from BnisseU, and from Parma, to the WhIIooh provincei — Active 
ae.goLiaiU.aTiA by UiiSngq 3iiO by Fnnitse — Wallucn envuy? in Paraia'a camp before 
Maeitrkht.— FcilivUicj— The TiKily of HecDiM^iliatifln— KejaidngB of itc roTslUl | 
party — Ci'in.Fdy ejLacled at ths Pafis tfaciltTU — Religious luinulLs In AiitWvtPaS 
Ulifciil, and other cities— Re Ugio us pc;ice eufctced by Orance — Philip EgJnigiDt'lH 
uiisuoritssful Hlicmpt upon 6™ SM Is— Siege of Maesirichi — Failure at the TonErei'^ 



mpt upon BTusMls— Sicgc o( Maesinchi — raimre at the l-onerts 
gate — Mining uiid countcrrslini'ig— Partial destruction qf Ibe Tcngics lavelin— 
SiinuitaneDUJt a.ttack iipnn the Tui>gics ^nd Bols Ic Due ^ntes-— The Spcmianis re- 
puJicd "itb eieai ItiBS— GraiiuNl eficfoachmeni! of the besiegera — Bliiody contests— 
Xbe town tftEw"^l^'ijrTib|e ma^acre — TriuriLpbaleiktrarLcc a.ad solemn chont^g i vinfl-— 
CaluoHiiouaatiackiuponprange— Renewed uoublesiuGbeJit— ImbLieand Dailicnii 
— The preicncc cif »l]e Prince .'^olpcited — C-oufi d'ittit of Imhizc — Order rc^lored, an 
linUie txpelted by Oralit'e- 

The political tnovenients in both directions were to be 
hastened hy the military operations of the opening 
season. On the night of the and of March, 1579J the 
Prince of Parma made a demonstration against Antwerp..! 
A body of three thousand Scotch and English, lying at' 
Borgerhout, was rapidly driven in, and a warm skirmish 
ensued, directly under the walls of the city. The Prince 
of Orangey with the Archduke Matthias, being in Anl- 
n-crp at the time, remained on the ^ott^ficax^otvs^ svi^erin- 
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tending the action, and Parma was obliged to retire after 
an hour or two of sharp fig-htmg;, with a |o5S of four 
hundred men.^ This demonstration was, however, only 
a feint. His real design was upon Maestricht, before 
which important city he appeared in great force, ten days 
afte^^va^ds^ when he was least expected.* 

Well fortified, surrounded by a broad and deep moat, 
built upon both sides of the Meuse, upon the right bank 
of which rlver^ however, the portion of the town was so 
inconsiderable that it was merety called the village of 
Wyk, this key to the German gate of the Netherlands 
was, unfortunately, in brave but feeble hands. The 
garrison was hardly one thousand strong ; the trained 
bands of burghers amounted to twelve hundred more ; 
while between tliree and four thousand peasants, who had 
taken refuge within the city walls, did excellent service 
as sappers and miners. Parma, on the other hand, had 

k appeared before the walls with twenty thousand men, to 
which number he received constant reinforcements. The 
Bishop of Liege, too, had sent him four thousand pioneers 
— a most important service 5 for mining' and countermining 
was to decide the fate of Maestricht.^ 

Early in January the royalists had surprised the strong 
chateau of Carpen, in the neighbourhood of the city, upon 
which occasion the garrison were all hanged by moonlight 
on the trees in the orchard. The commandant shared their 
fate; and it is a curious fact that he had, precisely a. year 
previously, hanged the royalist captain, Blomaert, on the 
same spot, who, with a rope around his neck, had fore- 
told a like doom to his destroyer.* 

The Prince of Orange, feeling the danger of Maestricht, 
lost no time in warning the states to the necessary 
measures, imploring them " not to fall asleep in the shade 
of a peace negotiation,"^ while meantime Parma threw 
two bridges over the Meuse, above and below the city, 
and then invesled the place so closely that all communica- 
tion was absolutely suspended. Letters could pass to and 
fro only at extreme peril to the messengers, and all possi- 
bility of reinforcing the city at the moment was cut off,* 

1 Bur, liii. 35, 36. HqdH, itV. 6ao. 
■S Bor, xiii. ^^S. HooTiJ, ubi fip Stradj, », il 58. 

3 lien h vagi 10, *, lib. [. S3;. Bjr, niii. ^6. A'Ccorilin^ to Strada (% it. Bi), 3,003. 
■* L7tl«r of O- de llGTode, Orditiima Depfichen Ba*li Aee Stjiieii.gen., An, ijjg, f, 4,3. 
MS. Hflgiie Archives. 
» Lni" of Orange 10 states-BsncTTil, On), Dep. Boeli, 1579, f. 4"<^^ MS. 

' BoT, xiiL 17-J4 5^<1. HooiiJi ':•'■ 66a-6fl8. Sttadi, 1,1. ;i-j,^-j-feT:. '>fc<-tcte.TL,\».. 'VtAr 
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While this eventful siege was proceeding, the neg^otia- 
tions with the Walloons were ripeningf. The siege and 
the conferences went hand In hand. Besides the secret 
arrangfements already described for the separation of the 
Walloon provinces, there had been much earnest and 
eluquent remonstrance on the part of the states-general 
and of Orange — many solemn embassies and public 
appeals. There is no doubt as to the real opinion enter- 
tained concerning- the Ghent Pacification by the royaJ 
party. ' ' Throug;h the peace of Ghent, ' ' said Saint 
Vaast, " all our woes have been brought upon us." La 
Motte informed Parma that it was necessary to pretend 
a respect for the treaty, however, on account of its popu- 
laiity, but that it was well understood by the leaders of 
the Walloon movement, that the intention was to restore 
the system of Charles the Fifth. Parma sigrnified his con- 
sent to make use of that treaty as a basis, " provided 
always it were interpreted healthily and not dislocated by 
cavillations and sinister interpolations, as had been done 
by the Prince of Orange." The Malcontent g^enerals 
of the Walloon troops were inexpressibly anxious lest 
the cause of religion should be endangered ; but the argu- 
ments by which Parma convinced those military casuists 
as to the compatibihty of the Ghent Peace with sound 
doctrine have already been exhibited. The inRucnce of 
the reconciScd nobles was broupfbt to bear (with fatal effect 
upon the states of Artois, Hainault, and of a portion of 
French Flanders. The Gallic element in thdr blood, and 
an intense attachment to the Roman ceremonial, which 
distinguished the Walloon population from their Batavlan 
brethren, were used successfully by the wily Parma to 
destroy the unity of the revolted Netherlands.^ More- 
over, the King^ offered good terms. The monarch, feel- 
ing' safe on the religious point, was wilting to make liberal 
promises upon the political questions. In truth, the great 
grievance of which the Walloons complained was the 
insolence and intolerable outrages of the foreign soldiers. 
This, they said, had alone made them malcontent,^ It 
was, therefore, obviously the cue of Parma to promise the 
immediate departure of the troops. This could be done , 
the more easily, as he had no intention of keeping- the] 
promise. J 

J Bor. ffoofd, Siiada, uLi lup. Aichi-re^i tit, dt U Maisau d'Oiange, ri. Gio-fii}. I 
I * Sa*da, a, L ja, jr. fl 
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Meantime the efforts of Orange, and of the states- 
g'eoeral, where his inHiience was still paramount, were 
unceasing to counteract the pohcy of Parma. A deputation 
was appointed by the generality to visit the estates of the 
Walloon provinces.^ Another was sent by the authorities 
of Brussels. The Marquis of Havre, with severaJ col- 
leagues on behalf of the states-general, waited upon the 
Viscount of Ghent, by whom they were received with ex- 
treme insolence. He glared upon them, without moving, 
as they were admitted to his presence; "looking like a 
dead man, from whom the soul bad entirely departed," 
Recovering afterwards from this stony trance of indigna- 
tion, he demanded a sight of their instructions. This they 
courteously refused, as they were accredited not to him, 
but to the stiites of Artois. At this he fell into a violent 
passion, and threatened them with signal chastisement 
for daring' to come thither with 30 treasonable a purpose. 
In short, according to their Own expression, he treated 
them " as if they had been rogues and vagabonds." ^ The 
Marquis of Havr^, high-born tbough he was, had been 
sufficiently used to such conduct. The man who had suc- 
cessively served and betrayed every party, who had been 
the obsequious friend and the avowed enemy of Don John 
within the same fortnight, and who had been able to 
swallow and inwardly digest many an insult from that 
fiery warrior, was even fain to brook the insolence of 
Robert Melun, 

The papers which the deputation had brought were 
finally laid before the states of Artois, and received replies 
as prompt and bitter as the addresses were earnest and 
eloquent. The Walloons, when summoned to hold to that 
segis of national unity, the Ghent Peace, replied that it 
was not theyt but the heretic portion of the states-general, 
who were for dashing it to the ground. The Ghent Treaty 
was never intended to impair the supremacy of the Catholic 
relii^ion, said those provinces, which were already on ihe 
paint of separating for ever from the rest. The Ghent 
Treaty was intended expressly to destroy the inquisition 
and the placards, answered the national party. Moreover, 
the " very marrow of that treaty " ^ was the departure of 
the foreign soldiers, who were even then overrunning the 

' Bor, jciiL 3.7, 38. HooftJ, jcr. 613 sqq. Mctcren, Jit- 150, 151. 

9 Report orLhe CoEiuaLss!oiicr», Hot. xliL 45. 

a " Dc substanric ™ prfadpad incq{ van wWe pMaficilJe."— ■^Qi,TctCi. la- 
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land. The Walloons answered tihat Alexander had ex 
prcssly conceded the nnthdrawal of the troops. " Believe 
not the fluting and the pipjog of the crafty foe," urg-cd the 
patriots.^ " Promises are made profusely enough — but 
only to lure you lo perdition. Your enemies atlow you to 
slake your hunger and thirst with this idle hope of the 
troops' departure, but you are still in fetters, although 
the chain be of Spanish pinchbeck, wbich you mistake for 
gold." " "Tis not ue," cried the Walloons, " who wish to 
separate from the generality; 'tis the generality which 
separates from us. We had rather die the death than pot 
maintain the union." ^ In the very same breath, however, 
they boasted of the excellent terms which the monarch 
was offering, and of their strong inclination to accept them. 
"Kings, struggling to recover a lost authority, always 
promise golden mountains and every sort of miracles," 
replied the patriots ;3 but the warning was uttered in vain. 

Meantime the deputation from the city of Brussels ar- 
rived on Che 38th March at Mons, in Hatnault, where they 
were received with great courtesy by Count de Lalain, 
governor of the province. The enthusiasm with which he 
had espoused the cause of Queen Margaret and her brother 
Anjou had cooled, but the Count received the Brussels 
envoys with a kindness in marked contrast with the brutal- 
ity of ^leEun. He made many fine speeches — protesting his 
attachment to the union, for which he was ready to shed 
the last drop of his blood — entertained the deputies at 
dinner, proposed toasts to the prosperity of the united pro- 
vinces, and dismissed his guests at last with many flowery 
professions- After dancing attendance for a few days, 
however, upon the estates of the Walloon provinces, both 
sets of deputies were warned to take their instant de- 
parture as mischief-makers and rebels. They returned, 
accordingly, to Brussels, bringing the written answers 
which the estates had vouchsafed to send.* 

The states-general, too, inspired by William of Orange, 
addressed a solemn appeal to their sister provinces, thus 
about to abjure the bonds of relationship for ever.^ It 

■ ■" Dc viSnnd liom sal beh'lpcn mci bei woord van dc IJEligic B« met een bedriegelijk 
nijplien of ttuljken om ont m« de T^tto !c vangcii. "—.id dress of the RtJnsa-gtnrral, 
Mucll ). 1579, Uo^siii. ^l. "f (Tffluit ei gepijp van de erne die komen mn .gnSM 
vlji.adfin W^u^n-^f^iQ tum^iets tc g-CLkcn en ie spotlcir met ons^ \i^^rivaisc"^^ott ittS. 
30. '^ Boc. xii). 5S. 

i " Gew'Dcint sijn te helovt:a goiidc bircc en iron dertlj Ice ssJcen.** — AdJjr^ss qT tfaa 
gr.irrA-nr'K'i'i'K M'W. -"ii'' 4*. 
* Ihf. it'ii. n, ^j. II'H1^|J^ KV. 6j3, mq, M.eiMiTi.U. 159, I^ 
' Ucir frill, jjj -^^gcva tlie lexl in falV 
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seemed rig;ht, oncc for all, to grapple with the Ghent 
Pacificatiion for the last time, and to strike a final blow 
in defence of that large, statesmanlike interpretation, 
which alone could make the treaty live. This wa^ done 
eloquently and log^ically. The Walloons were reminded 
that at the epoch of the Ghent Peace the number of Re- 
formers outside of Holland and Zelard was supposed 
smaiL Now the new religion had spread its roots through 
the whole land, and innumerable multitudes desired its 
exercise. If Holland and Zeland chose to re-establish the 
Catholic worship within their borde^s^ they could mani- 
festly do so withoxit violating; the Treaty of Ghent. Why 
then was it not competent to other provinces, with equal 
allegiance to the treaty, to sanction the reformed relig-ion 
within their limits?* 

Parma, on his part, pubHcTy invited the states-g-eneral, 
by letter, to sustain tbe Ghent Treaty by accepting the 
terms offered to the Walloons, and by restoring- the system 
of the Emperor Charles^ of very lofty memory. To this 
superfluous invitation the states-general replied, on the 
19th of March, that it had been the system of the Emperor 
Charles, of lofty memory, to maintain the supremacy of 
Catholicism and of Majesty in the Netherlands by burning 
Netherlanders — a custom which the states, with common 
accord, had thong-ht it desirable to do away with.^ 

In various fervently -written appeals by Orange, by the 
states-general, and by other bodies, the wavering pro- 
vinces were warned ag-ainst seduction. They were re- 
minded that the Prince of Parma was using- this minor 
negotiation " as a second string- to his bow ;" that nothing^ 
could be more puerile than to suppose the Spaniards 
capable, after securing Maestricht, of sending away their 
troops— thus " deserting^ the bride in the midst of the 
honeymoon." They expressed astonishment at being 
invited to abandon the great and general treaty which had 
been made upon the theatre of the whale world by the 
intervention of the principal princes of Christendom, In 
order to partake in underhand negotiation with the com- 
missioners of Parma — men, " who it would not be denied, 
were felons and traitors." They warned their brethren- 
not to embark on tlie enemy's ships in the dark, for that, 
while chaffering as to the price of the voyag'e, they would 

^ Adrlireos of the staler, apud Bc»r, 1, idiL tf^, v^* 
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find that the false pilots had hoisted sail and borne them 
away in the night. In vain would they then seek to reach 
the shore again. The example of La Motte and others, 
" bird limed with Spanish gold," should be salutary fofH 
all — men who were now driven forward with a whip^l 
laughed to scorn by their new masters, and forced to drink 
the bitter draught of humiliation along with the sweet 
poison of bribery. They were warned to siudy well the 
intercepted leltera of Curiel, in Order fully to fathom the 
deep iesig'ns and secret contempt of the enemy, i 

Such baving- been the result of the ncg'otiatians between 
the stales-general and the Walloon provinces, a strong 
deputatian now went forth from those provinces, towards 
the end of April, to hold a final colloquy with Parma, then 
already buskd with the inve&trnent of Maestricht. They 
were met upon the road with great ceremony, and escorted 
Into the presence of Farnese with drum, trumpet, and 
flaunting banners.-* He received ihem with stately affa- 
bility, in a magnificently-decorated pavilion, carelessly in- 
viting them to a repast^ which he called an afternoon's 
lunch, but which proved a most sumptuous and splendidly h 
appointed entertainment. ^ This " trifting foolish banquet "fl 
finished, the deputies were escorted, with great military ; 
parade, to the lodgings which had been provided for them 
in a neighbouring village- During the period of their visit, 
ail the chief officers of the army and the household were 
directed to entertain the Walloons with showy festivals, 
dinners, suppers, dances, and carousals of all kinds. At 
one of the most brilliant of these revels— a magnificent 
ball, to which all the matrons and maids of the whole 
country round had been bidden — the Prince of Parma him- 
self unexpectedly made his appearance. He gently rebuked 
the entertainers for indulging In such splendid hospitality 
without, at least, permitting him to partake of it. Charm- 
ingly affable to the ladies assembled in the ball-room, 
courteous, but slightly reserved, towards the Walloon 
envoys, he excited the admiration of all by the splendid 
decorum of his manners. As he moved through the balls, 
modulating his steps in grave cadence to the music, the 
dignity and grace of his deportment seemed truly majestic • 

1 RepoTiM de Etaia-gini™.D« sai lea leiircs dei El&ts d'ArtoLs, HaynauU Lille 
Dooay el OTchies; Onl Dcii(eh. Bode dcr St.-gerL, (573, £ 35-51. MS "Haeui 
AiChives. a Sttadan a, I 4g. sqq. 

J> "Seffiis epnih qiias enpauaio a<] aiitierbiaia TOcaijulo, ptwneridianain giuutionem 
tpper^sbsiit, except! sfinL"—lb\d., *, i. ja. 
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but when he actually danced a measure himself the enthu- 
siasm was at Its height.^ They should, indeedt be rustics^ 
cried the Walloon envoys in a breath, not to give the hand 
of fellowship at once to a prince so con(les.cending^ and 
aniiabJe.2 The exclamation seemed to embody the general 
wish, and to foreshadow a speedy conclusion. 

Very soon afterwards a preliminary accord was signed 
between the King's government and the Walloon pro- 
vinces. The provisions on his Majesty's part were suffici- 
ently liberal. The religious question furnishings no obstacle, 
it was comparatively easy for Philip to appear benignant. 
It was stipulated tliat the provincial privileges should be 
respected ; that a member of the King's own family, legiti- 
mately born, should always he Governor-General, and that 
the foreign troops should be immediately withdrawn. ^ The 
ofHcial exchange and ratilicatlon of this treaty were delayed 
till the -ytb of the following September,^ but the news that 
the reconciliation had been definitely settled soon spread 
through the country. The Catholics were eSated, the 
patriots dismayed. Orange — the " Prince of Darkness," ^ 
as the Walloons of the day were fond of calling hlm^ — 
still unwilling to despair, reluctant to accept this dismem- 
berment, which he foresaw was to be a perpetual one, of 
his beloved country, addressed the most passionate and 
solemn adjurations to the Walloon provinces, and to their 
mtlttary chieftains. He offered all his children as hostages 
for his good faith in keeping sacredly any covenant which 
his Catholic countrymen might be willing to close with 
him. It was in vain. The step was irretrievably taken ; 

^ Sirada, 3, I sj, irbo descnbes ihx sc«dc wlih laugbsible ^ravj^y. 
■ Ibid.— "AmsCUM pins niiaio visum iri, old sdeo bstiiEtii amabillgqut ingenii vir^ 
mmntis dartDt. 

* The pielimlEiajy acoard wnssisn'tl M37 T7, 1575. Acopy w^smt by the rHnreor 
Orangf in tht I'rtiled Ftatts, on Auciivt i, 15?^. — Bor, xilL bj-oS. Trataido dc Rccob- 
ciliacLon de las PrOvincias d' Art Ois, HaiTJa.u, Lills, DottftV, Jf OrciiLea; Rbc- Prov- Wall., 
iii. f aSs^gS, MS. Tlie lerms- af ihe tieaty -were no-t bad. Ttis Glictil Patificatitin was 
10 be maintained and tbefnreicn traopa ■wet* ti be reniovodi, UnfoTtunnirlv tlir sccfci 
cotrciponilcncc of Ihe pailiFs •^hDw; that the faithful otiseivance cif that piSiiificalioQ Veal 
very I'ar iinia th;ir ihauB'htSi whi]? lh« suLi^quvnt hislDiy at (he country wu. to 
pi-avt the reir oval (iT tlic tfoopiS l-n have been acDmedy,, In *hicb theprincipalaclor kmo 
renounced the part wKJch "he hji.d reluctantly con-^entcd to- suAL^in- 

* Eec Prov, Wall., liL f. 170, iSo,_ Mb.^There is sotnething almost cnmic in tbc 
[Tfjiniblc to the ralificHtLim, Ccrcain good pereonjtce* tn our provinces of ArtoU," 
clc, sayi Philip-, "lealons iri tfiic aervjce of "Cod *nd ^Eeauo^t^ tc> <?>ir;^pt danger tai tLeIr 
propETty, tind s*iinB tbe aiiempi to cslaWisli otw the i^tlesi.i-sEics, oolijes, and gcad 
buiT:e5aes, a popular tyranmy, whi-ch, by eitafbitant contribuii^ns, is Ennwing the na.tion 
fo tiie bonCp naving at Icnj^Lh openfid iheir own ty^s, have done their b'?:! to AW-aken 
[heir rcighhots," et-c 

* " Le Prince dOTeTjges, qu'ils noiiiim«!rent -en ce rcmp* Prince dea U«*\.tts',' iwl..— 
fionom de Fnuiire, iv. c jdi, MS- At I«mI, inpwn'E<3D)^ft'0kmn,^'V«c -^WHt-iA 6a**.- 
Bets waa ■ genlisuKUi. " 
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reltglous blg-otry, patrician jealousy, and wholesale bribery 
had severed the Netherlands in twain for ever. The friends 
of Romanism^ the enemies of civil and religious liberty, 
exulted from one end of Christendom to the other, and it 
was recognized that Parma had, indeed, achieved a victory 
which, although bloodless, was as important to the cause 
of absolutism as any which even his sword was likely to 
achieve. 

The joy of the Catholic party in Pgrig manifested itself 
in a variety of ways. At the principal theatre i an uncouth 
pantomime was exhibited, in which his Catholic Majesty 
was introduced upon the stage, leading- by a halter a sleek 
cow, typifying the Netherlands. The animal by a sudden 
effort broke the cord, and capered wildly about. Alexander 
of Parma hastened to fasten the fragments together, while 
sundry personages, representing the states-general, seized 
her by the horns, some leaping upon her back, others call- 
ing upon the bystanders to assist In holding the restive 
beast. The Emperor, the King of France, and the Queen 
of England — which last personage was observed now io 
smile upon one party, now to affect deep sympathy with 
the other — remained stationary ; but the Duke of Alen^on 
rushed upon the stage, and caught the cow by the tail. The 
Prince of Orange and Hans Casinilr then appeared with 
a bucketi and set themselves busily to milk her, when 
Alexander again seized the halter. The cow gave a plunge, 
upset the pail, prostrated Casimir with one kicEc and 
Orange with another, and (ben followed Parma with docility 
as he led her back to Philip.^ This seems not very '^ ad- 
mirable fooling," but it was highly relished by the polite p 
Parisians of the sixteenth century, and has been Ihoughtfl 
worthy of record by classical historians. m 

The Walloon accord was an auspicious prelude, in the 
eyes of the friends of absolutism, to the negotiations which 
were opened In the month of May, at Cologne, Before 
sketching, as rapidly as possible, those celebrated but 
barren conferences, it is necessary, for the sake of unity 
in the narrative, to cast a glance at certain synchronical 
events In different parts of the Notlierlands. 

The success attained by the Catholic party in the Walloon 

negotiations had caused a corresponding bitterness in the 

hearts of the Reformers throushf^ut thecountry* As usual, 

h/tfernes$ had begot bitterness; intolerance engendered in- 
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tolerance. On the 28th of May, 1579, as the Catholics of 
Antwerp were celebrating; the Ommegang — the same festival 
which had been the exciting cause of the memorable tumults 
of the year sixty-five — the irritation of the populace could 
not he repressed. ^ The moh rose in its wrath to put down 
these demo nstrations=— which, taken En connexion with 
recent events, seemed ill-timed and insolent— of a religion 
whose votaries then formed but a small minority of the 
Antwerp citizens. There was a great tumult. Two persons 
were killed. The Archduke Matthias, who was himself in 
the Cathedral of NOtre Dame assisting- at the ceremony, 
ivas in dang-er of his life- The well-known cry of 
" paapen uit " (out with the Papists) resounded throug^h 
the streets, and the priests and monks were all hustled out 
of the town amid a tempest of execrations.^ Orange did 
his utmost to quell the mutiny, nor were his efforts fruit- 
less — for the uproar, althoug-h seditious and disgraceful, 
was hardly sang-uinary. Next day the Prince summoned 
the nia^isiracy, the Monday council^ the guild officers, 
with all the chief municipal functionarlcSj and expressed 
his indignation in decided terms- He protested that if such 
tumults, originating^ in that very spirit of intolerance which 
he most deplored, could not be repressed for the future, 
he was determined to resig^n his offices, and no long-er to 
affect authority in a city where his counsels were derided. 
The magistrates, alarmed at his threats, and sympathizing- 
with his angcCj implored him not to desert them, protest- 
ing that if he should resign his offices, they would in- 
stantly lay down their own. An ordinance was then drawn 
up and immediately proclHimcd at the town-house, per- 
mitting the Catholics to re-enter the city, and to enjoy 
the privileges of religious worship. At the same time, it 
was announced that a new draft of a religious peace would 
be forthwith Issued for the adoption of every city.^ 

A similar tumult, arising from the same cause, at 
Utrecht, was attended with the like result.* On the other 
hand, the city of Brussels was astonished by a feeble and 
unsuccessful attempt ^ at treason, made by a youth who 
bore an illustrious name. Philip, Count of Eg'mont, eldest 
son of the unfortLitiate Lamoral, had command of a regi- 
ment in the service of the states. He had, besides, a small 

I Bor, xilL 67. 3 Ibrd. MEteren, Is. t\-^ 

t Bor, liii. 66. * Vlrti. , lo-TV 
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body of cavalry in immediate attendance upon his person. 
He had for some time felt indlned^Iike the Lalains, 
Meluns, La Mottes, and others— to reconcile himself with 
the Crown, and he wisely thought that the terms accorded 
to him would be more liberal if he could bring the capital 
of Brabant with him as a peace-offering to his Majesty. 
His residence was in Brussels. His reg-iment was stationed 
outside the g-ates, but in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the city. On the morning of the 4th of June he despatched 
hts troopers— as had been frequently his custom — on vari- 
ous errands into the country. On their retttroj after 
having summoned the regiment, they easily mastered and 
butchered the guard at tlie g-ate through which they bad 
re-entered, supplying their place with men from their own 
ranks. The Egmont regiment tlien came marching- throvg^h 
the g"ate in good order — Count PhiEip at their head — and 
proceeded to station themselves upon the Grande Place 
in the centre of the city. All Ihcs was at dawn of day. 
The biirg-hers, who looked forth from their houses, were 
astounded and perplexed by tliis movement at so unwonted 
an hour, and hastened to seize their weapons, Egmont 
sent a detachment to take possession of the palace. He 
was too late. Colonel Van der Tyrapel, commandant of 
the city, had been beforehand with him, had g-ot his 
troops under arms, and now secured the rebellious detach- 
ment. Meantime, the alarm had spread. Armed burghers 
came from every house^ and barricades were hastily thrown 
up across every one of the narrow streets leading to the 
square. Every issue was closed, Not a man of Egmont's 
adherents— if he indeed had adherents among- the towns- 
men—dared to show his face. T!ic young traitor and his 
whole regiment, drawn up on the Grande Place, were com- 
ptetely entrapped. He had not taken Brussels, but as- ■ 
suredly Brussels had taken him. All the day long he was ■ 
kept in his self-elected prison and pillory, bursting w^ith 
rage and shame. His soldiers, who were without meat or 
drink, became Insolent and uproarious, and he was doomed 
also to hear the bitter and well-merited taunts of the 
townspeople. A thousand stinging- gibes, suggested by his 
name and the locality, were mercilessly launched upon 
him. He was asked if he came thither to seek his father's 
head. He was reminded that the morrow was the anni- 
versary of that father's murder— upon that very spot — bv 
those with whow the son would now make his treasonable 
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peace. He was bidden to tear up but a few stones from 
the pavement beneath his feet that the hero's blood mig:ht 
cry out against htm froni the very ground. "^ Tears of 
shame and fury sprang from the young man's eyes 3 as he 
listened to these biting sarcasms, but the night closed upon 
that memorable square, and still the Count was a prisoner. 
Eleven years before, the summer stars had looked down 
upon a more dense array of armed men within that place. 
The preparations for the pompous and dramatic execution, 
which on the morrow was to startle all Europe, bad been 
carried out in the midst of a hushed and overawed popula- 
tion ; and now, on the very anniversary of the midnight 
in which that scaffold had risenj should not tlie grand 
spectre of the victim have Started from the grave to chide 
his traitorous son? 

Thus for a whole day and night was the baffled con- 
spirator compelled to remain in the Ignominious position 
which he had selected for himself. On the morning of the 
5th of June he was permitted to depart, by a somewhat 
inexplicable indulgence, together with all his followers. 
He rode out of the gate at early dawn, contemptible and 
crest-fallen, at the head of his regiment of traitors, and 
shortly afterwards — pillaging and levying blackmail as he 
went — made his way to Montigny's quarters.^ 

it might have seemed natural, after such an exhibition, 
that Philip Egmont should accept his character of rene- 
gade, and confess his intention of reconciiing himself with 
the murderers of his father. On the contrary he addressed 
a letter to the magistracy of Brussels, denying with vehe- 
mence " any intention of joining the party of the pernicious 
Spaniards," warmly protesting his zeal and affection for 
the states, and denouncing the " perverse inventors of 
these calumnies against him as the worst enemies of the 
poor afflicted country." The magistrates replied by ex- 
pressing their inability to comprehend how the Count, who 
had suffered villanous wrongs from the Spaniards, such 
as he could never sufficiently deplore or avenge, should 
ever be willing to enslave himself to those tyrants. Never- 
theless, exactly at the moment of this correspondence, 
Egmont was in close negotiation with Spain, having 
fifteen days before the date of his letter to the Brussels 

^ Bor, iciiL 66. Hoard, vv, tjS. 

1 MttEren, ii. iJ3,--"5ulc» dat (le trajten hem iran pas$io walopron-etKii," ^W:. — %i<fc, 
Hoatl, ubi mp. I Bat , HoQlid, lilLuAcw, <^ini v^j. 
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senate, conveyed to Parma his resolution to " embrace the 
cause of his Majesty and the ancient religion " — an inten- 
tion which he vaunted himseJf to have proved " by cutting 
the throats of three companies of states ' soldiers at Nivelle, 
Crandmont, and Ninove." Parma had already written to 
communicate the intelligerce to the King, and Co beg en- 
conragement for the Count. In September, the monarch 
wrote a letter to Egmont, full of gratitude and promises, 
to which the Count replied by expressing lively gratifica- 
tion that his Majesty was pleased with his little services, 
by avowing profound attachment to Church and King, and 
by asking eagerly for money, together with the govern- 
ment of Alost. He soon became singularly importunate 
for rewards and promotion, demanding, among other 
posts, the command of the ** band of ordnance/' which 
had been his father's. Parma, in reply, was prodigal of 
promises, reminding the young noble " that he was serving 
a sovereign who well knew how to reward the distin- 
guished exploits of his siibjieets. " Such was the language 
of Philip the Second and his Governor to the son of the 
headless hero of Saint Quentin ; such was the fawning 
obsequiousness with which Egmont could kiss that royai 
hand reeking with his father's blood. ^ 

Meanwhile the siege of Maestricht had been advancing 
with steady precision. To military minds of that epoch — 
perhaps of later ages — this achievement of Parma seemed 
a masterpiece of art. The city commanded the Upper 
Mcuse, and was the gate into Germany. It contained 
thirty-four thousand inhabitants. An army, numbering 
almost as many souls, was brought against it* and the 
number of deaths by which its capture was at last effected, 
was probably equal to that of a moiety of the population.^ 
To the technical mind, the siege no doubt seemed a beau- 
tiful creation of human intelligence. To the honest student 
of history, to the lover of human progress, such a mani- 
festation of intellect seems a sufRciently sad eKhlbition. 
Given, a city strong with walls and towers, a slender garri- 
son and a devoted population on one side; a consummate 
chieftain on the Other, with an army of veterans at his 

I Ordin. Depfchen B&elc der Slotcn-jjczi., An. 1579, i. sB/. H.aga« Archives, MS, 
KKonciU^.tJ-an dca PrDvinces WftHonEt, iv. f. no, ti6- Brussels Royal Aishives, MS. 
■^-Compnre CcWcspondnnce d'Alewandrc Fnmraa a,vee VhW. II., CachaiJ, 1853. Kcrvya 
xm'i Tiiraei'ich, DDcmn-entS Itliilits, L 43B. 

^ Siratia, 3, UL S9, 130, At ihe lermiiotion of ibe sieEc, the army of Panna was 

Htimiitcd at tweivi7 Iticruaond men, and foiu chousand had bllcA id the lyro assaulti of 

Apr// -a/one- — Lor, ubi Mup. 
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back;, no interruption to fear, and a long" season to work 
in ; it would not seem to an unsophisticated mind a very 
lofty exploit for the soldier to carry the city at the end o^ 
four months' hard labour. 

The investment of Maestricht was commenced upon the 
i2th of March, 1579. In the city, besides the population, 
there were two thousand peasants, both men and women, 
a garrison of one thousand soldiers, and a trained burg^her 
guard, numbering' about twelve hundred.^ The name of 
the military commandant was Melchior. Sebastian Tappin, 
a Lorraine officer of much experience and bravery, was 
next in command, and was, in truth, the principal director 
of the operations. He had been despatchtd thither by the 
Prince of Orange, to serve under La N'oue, who was to 
have commanded in Maestricht, but had been unable to 
enter th« city.^ Feeling* that the siege was to be a close 
one, and knowing- how much depended upon the issue, 
Sebastian lost no time in making- tvery needful prepara- 
tion for coming events. The walls were strengfthcned 
everywhere ; shafts were sunk, preparatory to the counter- 
mining- operations which were soon to become necessary ; 
the moat was deepened and cleared, and the forts near the 
g-ates were put in thorough repair. On the other hand, 
Alexander had encircled the city, and had thrown two 
bridges, well fortified, across the river. There were six 
g-ates to the town, each provided with ravelins, and there 
was a doubt in what direction the first attack should be 
made. Opinions wavered between the gate of Bois le Due, 
next the river, and that of Tongres on the south-western 
side, but it was finally decided to attempt the g-ate of 
Tongres. 

Over against that point the platforms were accordingly 
constructed, and after a heavy cannonade from forty-six 
great guns continued for several days, it was thought, by 
the 25th of March, that an impression had been made 
upon the city, A portion of the brick curtain had crumbled^ 
but through the breach was seen a massive terreplein, 
well moated, which, after six thousand shots already 
delivered on the outer wall, stilt remained uninjured.* It 
was recognized that the gate of Tongrcs was not the most 
assailable, but rather the strong^est portion of the defences, 

1 Eor, liil. 36. HDaTiI, av. 6aB. Melertn,, Ts, [54. — CoQipiiii! Stiada, 3, iL 59, who 
Teckcns ibt dvic jiuanJ.^ nt ux ibmisand, and tbe boopB at aa iDB.n-j tc^c 
' Suada, a^ ii. jp. Hooid, xv. Es3. * ?«a£ki,'<\. t.v **>- 
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and Alexander therefore determined to shift his batteries 
to the gate of Bois le Due. At the same time, the attempt 
upon that o( Tongres was to be varied, but not abandoned. 
Four thousand miners, who had passed half their lives in 
burrowing for coal In that anthracite reg-ioo, had been 
furnished b}' the Bishop of Liege, aad this force was now 
set lo their subterranean work.l A mine having^ been 
opened at a distance, the besiegers slowly worked their 
way towards the Tongres gate, while at the same time the 
more ostensible operations were in the opposite direction. 
The bcsiegfed had their miners alsoj for the peasants in the 
city had been used to work with mattock and pickaxe. 
The womeiif too, enrolled themselves into companies, chose 
their ofllcers — or " mine-mistresses," as they were called^ 
— and did good service daily in the caverns of the earth. 
Thus a whole army of gnomes were noiselessly at work to 
destroy and defend the beleaguered city. The mine ad- 
vanced towards the gate; the besieged delved deeper, and 
intersected it with a transverse excavation, and the con^ 
tending forces met daily, in deadly encounter, within these 
sepulchral gangways. Many stratagems were mutually 
employed. The citizens secretly constructed a dam across 
the Spanish mine, and then deluged their foe with hogs- 
heads of boiling water, Hundreds were thus scalded to 
death. They heaped branches and light fagots in the 
hostile mine, set fire to the pile, and blew thick volumes of 
smoke along the passage with organ bellows, brought 
from the churches for the purpose. Many were thus suffo- 
cated- The discomfited besiegers abandoned tlie mine 
where they had met with such able countermining, and 
sank another shaft, at midnight, in secret, at a long 
distance from the Tongres gate. Still towards that point, 
however, thev burrowed in the darkness ; guiding them- 
selves to their destination with magnet, plumb-line, and 
level, as the mariner crosses the trackless ocean with 
compass and chart. They worked their way, unobstructed, ^ 
till they arrived at their subterranean port, directly beneathfl 
the doomed ravelin. Here they constructed a spacious^ 
chamber, supporting it with columns, and making all their 
architectural arrangements with as much precision and m 
elegance as If their object had been purely jesthetic. H 
Coffers full of powder, to an enormous amount, were I 

' Bor, xiii. jfii. Hoard, iv. S^S, ScraiEa. H 
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then placed in every direction across the floor, the train 
was laid, and Parma informed that all was ready. Alex- 
ander, having; already arrayed the troops destined for the 
assault, then proceeded in person to the month of the shaft, 
and gave orders to spring the mine. The explosion was 
prodigious; a part of the tower fell with the concussion, 
and the moat was choked with heaps of rubbish. The 
assailants sprang across the passage thus afforded, and 
mastered the ruined portion of the fort. They were met in 
the breach, however, by the unflinching defenders of the 
city, and, after a fierce combat of some hours, were obliged 
to retire; remaining masters, however, of the moat, and of 
the ruined portion of the ravelin. This was upon the 3rd 
of April. 1 

Five days afterwards, a general assault was ordered. 
A new mine having been already constructed towards the 
Tongres ravelin, and a faithful cannonade having been 
kept up for a fortnight against the Bols le Due gate, it 
was thought advisable to attack at both points at once. 
On the 8tb of April, accordingly, after uniting in prayetj 
and listening to a speech from Alexander Farnese, the 
great mass of the Spanish army advanced to the breachi 
The moat had been rendered practicable in many places 
by the heaps of rubbish with which it had been encum- 
bered, and by the fagots and earth with which it had been 
filled by the besiegers. The action at the Bois le Due gate 
was exceedingly warm. The tried veterans of Spain, 
Italy, and Burgundy, were met face to face by the bur- 
ghers of Maestricht, together with their wives and chil- 
dren. All were armed to the teeth, and fought with what 
seemed superhuman valoiir. The women, fierce as tigresses 
defending their young, swarmed to the walls, and fought 
jo the foremost rank. They threw pails of boiling water 
on the besiegers, they hurled firebrands in their faces, they 
quoited blazing pitch-hoops with unerring dexterity about 
their necks. The rustics, too, armed with their ponderous 
flails^ worked as cheerfully at this bloody harvesting as if 
threshing their corn at home. Heartily did they winnow 
the ranks of the royalists who came to butcher them, and 
thick and fast fell the invaders, fighting: bravelyj but 
baffled by these novel iveapons used by peasant and 
woman, coming to the aid of the sword, spear, and mus- 
ket of trained soldiery. More than a thousand had fallen 

1 StiBcli., a, iL 666-611. 
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at the Bois le Due gate, and stJU fresh besiegers mounted 
the breach, only to be beaten back, or to add to the 
mangled heap of the slain. ^ At the Torig:re5 gate, mean- 
while, the assault had fared no better. A herald had been 
despatched thither in hot haste, to shout at the top of his 
lung-s, " Santiago I Santiago 1 the Lombards have the g^ate 
of Bois le Due !" while the same stratagem was employed 
to persuade the invaders on the other side of the town 
that their comrades had forced the gate of Tongres.2 The 
soldiers, animated by this fiction, and advancing with fury 
against the famous ravelin, which had been but partly 
■destroyed, were received with a broadside from the great 
guns of the unshattered portion, and by a rattling discharge 
of musketry from the walls. They wavered a little. At 
the same instant the new mine — which was to have been 
sprung between the ravelin and the gate, but which had 
been secretly countermined by the townspeople^ exploded 
with a horrible concussion, at a moment least expected by 
the besiegers. Five hundred royalists were blown into the 
air. Ortiz, a Spanish captain of engineers, who had been 
inspecting the ejrcavations, was thrown up bodily from 
the subterranean depth. He fell back again instantly into 
the same cavern, and was buried by the returning shower 
of earth which had spouted from the mine. Forty-five 
years afterwards, in digging for the foundations of a new 
wall, his skeleton was found. Clad in complete armour, 
the helmet and cuirass still sound, with hts gold chain 
around his neck, and his mattock and pickaxe at his feet, 
the soldier lay,'^ unmutilated, seeming almost capable of 
resuming his part in the same war which, even after his 
half-century's sleep, was still ravaging the land. 

Five hundred of the Spaniards perished by the explo- 
sion,* but none of the defenders were injured, for they had 
been prepared. Recovering from the momentary panic, 
the besiegers again rushed to the attack. The battle 
raged. Six hundred and seventy officers, commissioned or 
non-commissioned, had already fallen, more than half 
mortally wounded. Four thousand royalists^ horribly muti- 
lated, lay on the ground.^ It was time that the day's work 

1 Srradi, it li< fiS-71. ^ Hwrd, xv, £49, KMcfca, uc 1.54. Sd^ada, a, iL 7;, 

* Strada, a, il. 75- 

* Tivr 10 ^\x hihridr«t, kCCArding to a 1«rter Wtltltn between (be 13th and 16II] af Aprit, 
1571) ]>y a cJiiMii oE Maestrichc, Bud quoicd by Dor, klh. 51, 5a. 

i Lcttcf fton Mawtricht above ciied. — Cninpatc Stradi, a, ii. 75. Hocifd, xv, £39, 
wlio puu tba niimtici of SpanLanl>i slain in this oss^iuLt at two thoLisuuL. AlEtereo, [x. 

f^. Haraeus TuiquU. Bdg.), t, iii. s'jg. 
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should be finished, for Maestricht was not to be carried 
upon that occasion. The best and bravest of the surviving- 
officers besought Parma to put an end to the carnage by 
recalling the troops ; but the gladiator-heart of the com- 
mander was heated, not softened, by the savag'e spectacle, 
" Go back to the breach," he cried, " and tell the soldiers 
that Alexander Is coining to lead them into the city in 
triumph, or to perish with his comrades." '^ He rushed 
forward with the fury which had marked him when he 
boarded Mustaplia's g"alley at Lepanto ; but all the generals 
who were near him threw themselves upon his path, and 
implored him to desist from such insensate rashness. Their 
expostulations would have probably been in vain, had not 
his confidential friend, Serbelloni, interposed with some- 
thing' like paternal authority, reminding him of the strict 
commands contained in his Majesty's recent letters, that 
the Governor-General, to whom so much was entrusted, 
should refrain, on pain of the royal displeasure, from ex- 
posing his life like a common fighter. 2 

Alexander reluctantly gave the signal of recall at last, 
and accepted the defeat. For the future he determined to 
rely more upon the sapper and mlner,^ and less upon the 
superiority of veterans to townsmen and rustics in 
open fight. Siire to carry the city at last, according to 
line and rule, determined to pass the whole summer be- 
neath the walls, rather than abandon his purpose, he calmly 
proceeded to complete his circumvallations. A chain of 
eleven forts upon the left, and five Upon the right side 
of the Meuse, the whole connected by a. continuous 
wall,* afforded him perfect security against interrup- 
tions, and allowed him to continue the siege at leisure. 
His numerous army was well housed and amply supplied, 
and he had built a strong and populous city in order to 
destroy another. Relief was impossible. But a few thou- 
sand men were now required to defend Farnese's impro- 
vised town, while the bulk of his army could be marched 
at any moment against an advancing foe. A force of 
seven thousand, painfully collected by the Prince of 
Orange, moved towards the place, under command of 
Hohenlo and John of Nassau, but struck with wonder at 
what they saw, the leaders recognized the hopelessness 
of attempting relief. Maestricht was surrounded by a 
second Maestricht. 

3 Stradi, a, U. 77. 8 Ihid. The letter ofPhilip is pwtly Bivcn by llio h.ist)kvKB. 
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The efforts of Orang-e were now necessarily directed 
towards obtaining-^ if possible, a truce of a few weeks 
from the negotiators at Cologne. Parma was too crafty, 
however, to allow Terranova 1 to consent, and as the 
Duke disclaimed any power over the direct question of 
peace and war, the siege proceeded. The gates of Bois 
le Due and Tongres having thus far resisted the force 
brought against them, the scene was changed to the gate 
of Brussels. This adjoined that of Tongres, was fardiest 
from the river, and faced westwardly towards the open 
country. Here the be.sieged had constrtictcd an additional 
ravelin, which they had christened, in derision, " Parma," 
and against which the batteries of Parma were now 
brought to bear. Alexander erected A platform of great 
extent and strength directly opposite the new work, and 
after a severe and constant cannonade frorn this elevation, 
followed by a bloody action, the " Parma "' fort was 
carried. One thousand, at least, of the defenders fell, 
as, forced gradually from one defence to another, they 
saw the triple walls of their ravelin crumble successively 
before their eyes. The tower was absolutely annihilated 
before they abandoned its ruins, and retired within their 
last defences. Alexander, being now master of the fosse 
and the defences of the Brussels gate, drew up a large 
force on both sides of that portal, along the margin of the 
moat, and began mining beneath the inner wall of the 
city. 3 

Meantime, the garrison had been reduced to four 
hundred soldiers, nearly all of whom were woLinded. 
Wearied and driven to despair, these soldiers were willing 
to treat. The townspeople, however, answered the pro- 
position with a shout of fury, and protested that they 
would destroy the garrison with their own hands if such 
an insinuation were repeated. Sebastian Tappin, too, 
encouraged them with the hope of speedy relief, and held 
out to them the wretched consequences of trusting to the 
mercy of their foes. The garrison took heart again, 
while that of the burghers and their wives had never 
faltered. Their main hope now ^vas in a fortification 
which they had been constructing Inside the Brussels gate 
— a demiiune of considerable strength. Behind it was 
a breastwork of turf and masonry, to serve as a last 
bulwark when every other defence should be forced. The 

^ Sor a runArldable Teiiw From Parma tw A^ Pate of TenaTiov*, duicd Camp liefort 
'■fiesiriefie, May ti, lij^, in Ear, laiL j7, si ' Rer, xui.6v SBsia, ill. i[3-it7. 
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whole had been surrounded by a fosse thirty feet in depth, 
and the b€s'ieg:ers> as they mounted upon the breaches 
which they had at last effected in the outer curtain, near 
the Brussels gate, saw for the first time this new forti- 
fication, i 

The general condition of the defences, and the disposi- 
tion of the inhabitants, had been revealed to Alexander 
by a deserter from the town. Ag^ainst this last fortress 
the last efforts of the foe were now directed. Alexander 
ordered a bridg^e to be thrown across the city moat. As 
it was sixty feet wide and as many deep, and lay directly 
beneath the gfuns of the new demilune, the enterprise was 
SufHciently hazardous. Alexander led the ivay in person, 
with a mallet in one hand and a mattock in the other. 
Two men fell dead instantly, one On his rig^ht hand and 
one upon his left, while he calmly commenced, in his 
own person, the driving; of the first piles for the bridg-e. 
His soldiers fell fast around him. Count Berlayniont^ 
was shot dead, many officers of distinction were killed 
or wounded, but no soldier dared recoil while their chief- 
tain wrought amid the bullets like a common pioneer. 
Alexander, unharmed, as by a miracle, never left the spot 
till the bridg:e had been constructed, and till ten g^reat 
g-uns had been carried across it, and pointed against the 
demilune.3 The battery was opened, the mines previously 
excavated were sprung-, a part of the demilune was blown 
'into the air, and the assailants sprang into the breach. 
Ag-ain a furious hand-to-hand conflict succeeded; again, 
after an obstinate resistance, the townspeople were forced 
to yield. Slowly abandoning the shattered fort, they retired 
behind the breastwork in its rear — their innermost and 
last defence. To this barrier they clung as to a spar in 
shipwreck, and here at last they stood at bay, prepared 
dearly to sell their lives. 

tThe breastwork, being still strong, was not attempted 
upon that day. The assailants were recalled, and in the 
meantime a herald was sent by Parma, highly applauding 
the courage of the defenders, and begging them to sur- 
render at discretion, They answered the messenger with 
words of haughty defiance, and, rushing in a mass to the 

P ] Stnda, 1^ ill. ti7, tiB. 

* B-cit?r Imrjwn u BaioD Hiixgc*, eldest ion pf ttic ctlc'biated nmjist, antcTwuda 
Count Bcrlayiront. Hicre«$ bad nsi Iscie b«fgre succeeded la the title on iht d^ath of 
his fatli-er^ — Stmda, 4, »i. 119. — Compare Bor, iriiL 64 r HdO-fd, an. 630 ; Xieteren, a. 
1549 ', ArcbivBi de la M^son d'Orange, yL fi»i ; TkssLs, », 33.!. I Sttida, a .'■Kt vC*— 
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breastwork, beg-an with spade, pickaxe, and trowel, U 
add to its strength. Here all the able-bodied men of this 
town took up theif permanent position, and here they 3te,| 
drank, and slept upon their posts, while their food wi 
brought to them by the women and children.^ 

A little lettert "' written in a fine neat handwriting, 
now niysteriously arrived in the city, encourag-ing- them 
ifi the name of the Archduke and the Prince of Orang-e, 
and assuring" them of relief within fourteen days.* A brief 
animation was thus produced^ attended by a correspond- 
ing' languor upon the part of the besiegers, for Alexander 
had been lying iU with a fever since the day when the 
demilune had been carried. From his sick bed he rebnkedl 
his ofhcers severely that a temporary breastwork, huddledJ 
together by boors and burghers in the midst of a siege,] 
should prove an insurmountable obstacle to men who hac 
carried everything before them. The morrow was the' 
festival ^ of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, and it was meet 
that so sacred a day sliould be hallowed by a Christian 
and Apostolic victory. Saint Peter would be there with his 
keys to open the gate ; Saint Paul would lead them to battle 
with his invincible sword. Orders were given accordingly, 
and the assault was assigned for the following morning. 

Meantime, the guards were strengthened and com- 
manded to be more than usually watchful. The injunction 
had a remarkable effectr At the dead of night, a soldier 
.of the Watch was going his rounds on the outside of the 
breastwork, listening, if perchance he might catch, as was 
not unusual, a portion of the conversation among the 
beleaguered burghers within. Prying about on every 
sidCf he at last discovered a chink in the wall, the result, 
doubtless, of the last cannonade, and hitherto overlooked. 
He enlarged the gap with his fingers, and finally made an 
opening wide enough to admit his person. He crept 
holdly through, and looked round in the clear starlight.* 
The sentinels were all slumbering at their posts. He 
^advanced stealthily in the dusky streets. Not a watch- 
man was going his rounds. Soldiers, burghers, children, 
women, exhausted by incessant fatigue, were all asleep. 
Not a footfall was heard ; not a whisper broke the silence; 
it seemed a city of the dead. The soldier crept back! 

^ BoT, xiii.^ S^' HnnM, XI, 630. Strada, 9, [LE. its, lai. 

" TJiii t«ier 1551III presGrvrd in the Arthives of Hollafld. — GrQen ». PrinsL, Aichivetl 

. «it_i j"fi .,L *^_ . a.- _■:: £_ 1 
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tlirough the crevice, and Jiastened to apprise his superiors 
of his adventure.1 

Alexander, forthwith instructed as to the condition of 
the city, at once ordered the assault, and the last wall was 
suddenfy stormed before the morning^ broke. The soldiers 
forced their way through the breach or sprang over the 
breastwork, and surprised at last — in its sleep^the city 
which had so long a.nd vigorously defended itself. The 
burghers, startled from their slumber, bevvilderedj unpre- 
paredj found themselves engaged in unequa.1 conflict with 
alert and savage foes. The battle, as usual when Nether- 
land towns were surprised by Philip's soldiers, soon 
changed to a massacre. The townspeople rushed hither 
and thither, but there was neither escape, nor means of 
resisting an enemy who now poured Into the town by 
thousands upon thousands. An indiscriminate slaughter 
succeeded. Women, old men, and children, had all been 
combatants; and all, therefore, had incurred tlie venge- 
ance of the conquerors. A cry of agony arose which was 
distinctly heard at the distance of a league. Mothers 
took their infants in their arms, and threw themselves 
by hundreds into the Meuse — and against women, the 
blood'thirst of the assailants was especially directed. 
Females who had fought daily in the trenches, who had 
delved in mines and mustered on the battlements, had 
unsexed themselves in the opinion of those whose com- 
rades they had helped to destroy. It was nothing that 
they had laid aside the weakness of women in order to 
defend all that was holy and dear to them on earth. It 
was sufficient that many a Spanish, Burgundian, or 
Italian mercenary had died by their hands. Women were 
pursued from house to house, and hurled from roof and 
window. They were hunted into the river; they were 
torn limb from limb in the streets. Men and children 
fared no better ; but the heart sickens at the oft-repeated 
tale. Horrors, alas, were commonplaces in the Nether- 
lands. Cruelty too monstrous for description, too vast to 
be believed by a mind not familiar with the outrages 
practised by the soldiers of Spain and Italy upon their 
heretic fellow-creatures, were now committed afresh in 
the streets of Maestricht.2 

1 SiTBilx, e, iii. isi. — Omipu'c Bor, xi'iL dj, sqq. Hsofd, rr. 633, 6331 M«ttr«n,. ixi 

<■ EeutlvQElio, I, i- 930- KnT»«i Ann. Ej^li,, iii. s^^ Heofd, xv, tj^ Bar, uiL fiS. 
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On the first day four thousand men and women we 
slaug-htered.^ The massacre laisted two days long-er; nor 
would it be an exag^g-erated estimate, if we assume that 
the amount of victims upon the last two days was equal 
to half the number sacrifrced on the first. ^ It was said 
that rot four hundred citizens were left alive after the 
termination of the siege. ^ These soon ivandered away, 
their places being- supplied by a rabble rout of Walloon 
sutlers and vagabonds. Maestrlcht was depopulated as 
well as captured. The booty obtained after the massacre 
was very large, for the city had been very thriving:, its 
cloth manufacture extensive and important. Sebastian 
Tappin, the heroic defender of the place, had been shot 
through the shoulder at the taking- of the Parma ravelin, 
and had been afterwards severely injured at the capture 
of the demilune. At the fall of the city he was mortally 
wounded, and carried a prisoner to the hostile camp, only 
to expire. The g:ovemor, Swartsenberg, also lost his 
life.* 

Alexander, on the contrary, was raised from his sick 
bed with the joyful tiding-s of victory, and as soon as he 
could be moved, made his appearance in the city. Seated 
in a splendid chair of state, borne aloft on the shoulders 
of his veterans, with a g-olden canopy above his head to 
protect him from the Summer's SUn, attended by the 
officers of his staff, who were decked by his special com- 
mand in thdr g:ayest trapping's, escorted by his body- 
guard, followed by his "plumed troops," to the number 
of twenty thousand, surrounded by all the vanities of war^ 
the hero made his stately entrance into the town.^ His 
way led throug-h deserted streets of shattered houses. 
The pavement ran red with blood. Headless corpses, 
mang-led limbs, an obscene mass of wretchedness and 
corruption, were spread on every side, and tainted the 
summer air. Throug-h the thriving city which, in the 
course of four months, Alexander had converted into a 

1 This- U the ratiTnaTe of llie jTc^i-Tjit SlTflda. 

^ Etisda puts- ihe total number of inliabitanta of Maestn-:Ii,( skh dorine the four 
muntM sitE^ *' -fieht chou^ard, nf whom 5evfnlt*en hvindted were vamrn. — P, 117, 

* Not more than three ot four hundred, S3.JS Bor, jiiii, 65, N^l Ifidfe I tan four bi^ridr^p 
snys Hoofd, zv. 633. Not Uirce liundied, saya Meiersn, Ix. This aunt of cour^ be ui 
Fxagfjeration, fcrr (he pnpuliiticin had numbered thmy-fanT thousand nC the ntmrnenr^.' 
rnvnt of the sicgpr* Al any nte, (he STirvivors were but a remnant, and they all wsjideml 
away. The place-, which bad berti so t«entlv n "^ry thrlvine «nd industrious town, re- 
niamed a d e*ert. During (he ensuing winlw mo9t oflhe r*iiia\nlng feuiliisig's w«i: lorn 
down. ihSil iht iLmbel end woodwork uiighC b^ tl.*i?d as firtwood by the goldiera aisd v^EQ- 
bonds who from lime to lime boustil ^er-e. — McLcniL, Uoofd, Bar, nbi aup. 
' Strada, a, la, 136, * tbid> « ^ uk> i-jQ.— Camput Tusia, v. 
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slaug^hter-house and a solitude, the pompous procession 
took its course to the church of Saint Servais.^ Here 
humble thanks were offered to the God of Love, and to 
Jesus of Nazareth, lor this new victory. . Especially was 
gratitude expressed to the Apostles Paul and Peter, upoa 
whose festivttl, and by whose sword and key, the crown- 
ing; mercy had been accompli shed, 2 and by whose special 
agency eig^ht thousand heretics now lay unburicd in the 
streets. These acts of piety performed, tlie triumphal 
procession returned to the camp, where, soon alterwards, 
the joyful news of Alexander Farnese's entire convalescence 
was proclaimed. 

The Prince of Orange, as usual, was blamed for the 
tragical termination to this long- drama. All that one 
man could dOj he had done to awaken his countrymen 
to the importance of the siege. He bad repeatedly brought 
the subject solemnly before the assembly, and implored 
for Maestricht, almost upoo his knees. Lukewarm and 
parsimonlDus, the states liBid responded to his eloquent 
appeals with wrangling addresses and insutlicient votes. 
\Vith a special subsidy obtained in April and May, he 
had org'anized the slight attempt at relief, which was all 
which he had been empowered to make, but which proved 
entirely unsuccessful. Now that the massacre to be 
averted was accomplished, men were loud in reproof, who 
had been silent and passive while there was yet time to 
speak and to work. It was the Prince, they said, who 
had delivered so many thousands of his fellow-countrymen 
to butchery. To save himself they insinuated he was now 
plotting to deliver the land into the power of the treacher- 
ous Frenchman, and he alone, they asserted, was the 
insuperable obstacle to an honourable peace with Spain.^ 

A letter brought by an unknown messenger, was laid 
before the states' assembly, in full session, and sent to 
the clerk's table, to be read aloud, After the first few 
sentences, that functionary faltered In his recital. Several 
members also peremptorily ordered him to stop; for the 
letter proved to be a violent and caJumnious libel upon 
Orange, together with a strong appeal in favour of the 

1 Stiadft, a, iu. tw.— Cnrnpare Taisia,. v. jjg. 

' According* to FaBhcr Scrada, AlcxaTi'dcr coQsiderEil Ibis ccrcrriO'ny as a paymeni of 
WBg» das to his dWip« 'Comc^idiM, Pc^sr luid Paul: "Feua et Paula Bralks fuati 
Mtifiendivm fierrekiii cenitnililani/ius D!vis."—'P. [30. 

i Groen V. FriDSt.i ArcbiVCS^ etCt Vt, (ai, 622 ; vii. 41, 41. Bor, EHJ, Hoofd, K^TI-, 
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peace propositions then under debate at Cologne. The 
Prince alone, of all the assembly, preserving- his tran- 
quillity, ordered the document to be brought to him, and 
forthwith read it aloud himself, from beginning to end 
Afterwards, he took occasion to express his mind con- 
cerning the ceaseless calumnies of which he was the mark. 
He especially alluded to the oft-repeated accusation that 
be was the only obstacle to peace, and repeated that he 
was ready at that moment to leave the land, and to close 
his lips for ever, if by so doing- he could benefit his 
country, and restore her to honourable repose. The out- 
cry, with the protestations of attachment and confidence 
which at once broke from the assembly, convinced hiirii 
however, that he was deeply rooted in the hearts of all 
patriotic NetherJanders, and that it was beyojid the power 
of slanderers to loosen his hold upon their affection.^ 

Meantime, his efTorts had ag^ain and again been de- 
manded to restore order in that abode of anarchy, the 
city of Ghent, After his visit during" the previous winter, 
and the consequent departure of John Casimlr to the 
palatinate, the pacific arrangements made by the Prince 
had for a short ttme held good. Early in March, how- 
ever, that master of mcsrule, John van Imbize, had once 
more excited the populace to sedition. Ag-ain the pro- 
perty of Catholics, clerical and lay, was plundered; ag-ain 
the persons of Catholics, of every degree, were mrd- 
treated. The magistrates, with first senator fmbize at 
their head, rather encouraged than rebuked the disorder; 
but Orange, as soon as he received official intelligence of 
the event, hastened to address them in the words of 
earnest warning and wisdom.^ He allowed that the in- 
habitants of the province had reason to be discontented 
with the presence and the misconduct of the Walloon 
soldiery. He granted that violence and the menaces of 
a foreign tyranny made It difficult for honest burghers to 
gain a livelihood. At the same time he expressed aston- 
ishment that reasonable men should seek a remedy for 
such evils in tumults which would necessarily bring utter 
destruction Upon the land. " It was," he observed, "as 
if a patient should, from impatience, tear the bandages 
from his wounds, and, like a maniac, instead of allow- 
ing himself to be cured, plunge a dagger into his own 
heart/' 3 

^Aruhivea, eK., vff. +», 43. • Ibid,, vi, s^.scm- *\\;A.,^.t4^ 
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These exhortations exerted a wholesome effect for a 
moment, but matters soon went from bad to worse, 
Imbize, fearing the influence of the Prince, indulged la 
open-mouthed abuse of a man whose character he was 
unable even to comprehend. He accused him of intrigu- 
ing with France for his own benefit, of being a Papist in 
disguise, of desiring to establish what he called a " religi- 
ous peace," merely to restore Roman idolatry. In al] 
these insane ravings, the demagogue was most ably 
seconded by the ex-monk. Incessant and unUcen&ed were 
the invectives hurled by Peter Dathenus from his pulpji 
upon William the Silent's head. He denounced him — 
as lie had often done before — as an atheist in heart; as a 
man who chang^ed bis religion as easily as his garments; 
as a man who knew no God but state expediency, which 
was tlie idol of his worship; a mere politician who would 
tear his shirt from his back and throw it in the fire, if 
he thought it were tainted with religion.^ 

Such witless but vehement denunciation from a preacher 
who was both popular and comparatively sincere, could 
not but affect the imagination of the weal«er portion of 
his hearers. The faction of Imbize became triumphant. 
Ryhove — the ruffian whose hands were stained with the 
recent blood of Visch and Hessels — rather did damage 
than service to the cause of order. He opposed himself 
to the demagogue who was prating daily of Greece, 
Rome, and Geneva, while his clerical associate was de- 
nouncing Winiam of Orange, but he opposed himself In 
vain. An attempt to secure the person of Imbize failed, 
but by the influence of Ryhove, however, a messenger 
was despatched to Antwerp in the name of a considerable 
portion of the community of Ghent. The counsel and the 
presence of the man to whom all hearts in every part of 
the Netherlands instinctively turned in the hour of need, 
were once more invoked.^ 

The Prince again addressed them in language which 
none but he could employ with such effect. He told 
them that his life, passed in service and sacrifice, ought 
to witness suRiciently for his fidelity. Nevertheless, he 
thought it necessary — in view of the calumnies which 
were circulated — to repeat once more his sentiment that 
no treaty of peace, war, or alliance, ought to be negoti- 

■ Gh. Gesch., H. i^, dtcd in Gr. v, Priiuit , ArchivM, etc,Yii. 'i^^nWK. 
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ated, save with the consent of the people.^ Hts course 
in Holla^nd 3.nd Zeland had proved, he sald^ his willing- 
ness always to consuJt the wishes o£ his countrymen. 
As for the matter of religion it was almost incredible that 
there should be any who doubted the zeal wliich he bore 
the religion for which he had suffered so much. " I 
desire," he continued, fervently, 'Hhat men should com- 
pare that which has been done by iny accusers during the 
ten years past with that which I have done. In that 
which touches the true advancement of religion, I wilJ 
yield to no man. They itiha sQ boldly accuse me have no 
liberty of speech, save that which has been acquired for 
them by the blood of my kindred, by my labonrSj and 
my excessive expenditures. To me they owe it iliat they 
dare speak at all. ' ' This letter {which was dated on 
the 24th of July, 1579) contained an assurance that the 
writer was about to visit Ghent. ^ 

On the following day, Imbize executed a coup d'etat. 
Having^ a body of near two thousand soldiers at hiS 
disposal, he suddenly secured the persons of aJl the magis- 
trates and other notable individuals not friendly to his 
polioyi and then, in violation of all law, set up a new board 
of eig'hteen irresponsible functionaries, according- to 3. 
list prepared by himself alone. This was his way of en- 
forcing the democratic liberty of Greece, Rome, and 
Geneva, which was so near to his heart. A proclamation, 
in fourteen articles, was forthwith issued, justifying- this 
arbitrary proceeding-. It was declared that the object of 
the somewhat Irregular measure *' was to prevent the 
establishment of the religious peace, which was merely 
a method of replanting uprooted papistry and the ex- 
tirpated tyranny of Spain." Althoug^h the arrang-ements 
had not been made in strict accordance with formal usage 
and ceremony, yet they were defended upon the g-round 
that it had been impossibtct by other means, to maintain 
their ancient liberties and their religrious freedom. At the 
same time a pamphlet, already prepared for the occasion 
by Dathenus, was extensively circulated. In this pro- 
duction the arbitrary revolution effected by a demag;og-ue 
was defended with eflFrontery, while the character of 

L " Dieu oicici, je do iu'is pas il pea cogncbsant qt|> if ne mdhB bleiii <;ii'it tuat 
ntsesaa^tiaeaL traiclei, soLt di paix, solc de gucTTc, soit d'alliance, 'vcc 9« get du peuple," 
etc— Letter ufOrangif, ArdilvM, etc, vii. lo, sqq. 

^ Ibidi — The wbcrle <if thb nofaLc dDcumont (hijuld bs end &£U[] aad "£■*■" by aU wtu> 

a^iaiaaced ia tiu cfunwLer at William af OiB^^b 
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Orang-e was loaded with customary abuse. To prevent 
the traitor from coming to Ghentj and establishing- what 
he called his relig^ious peace, these irreg^ular measures, 
it was urged, had been wisely taken. i 

Such were the efforts of John Imbize — such the calum- 
nies of Peter Datheniis^ — in order to counteract the 
patriotic endeavours of the Prince; but neltlier the ruffian- 
ism of John nor tile libels of Peter were destined upon 
this occasion to be successful. William the Silent treated 
the slanders of the scolding monk with dignified contempt. 
■■' Having- been informed," said he to tiie magistrates of 
Ghent, " that Master Peter Dathenus has been denounc- 
ing me as a man without religion or fidelity, and full of 
ambition, with other propositions hardly becoming- his 
cloth, J do not think it worth while to answer more at 
this time than that I willingly refer myself to the judgment 
of all who know me." ^ 

The Prince came to Ghentj great as had been the efforts 
of Im:bize and his partizans to prevent his coming. His 
presence was like magic. The demagogue and his whole 
flock vanished like unclean birds at the first rays of the 
sun. Imbize dared not look the Father of his country in 
the face. Orajige rebuked the populace in the strong- and 
indignant language that pubEic and private virtue, energy, 
and a high purpose enabled such a leader of the people to 
use. He at once set aside the hoard of eighteen — the 
Grecian-Ro man -Gene vese establishment of Imbize — and re- 
mained in the city until the regular election, in conformity 
with the privileges, had taken place. Imbize, who had 
shrunk at his approach, was meantime discovered by bis 
own cornpanions. He had stokn forth secretly on the 
night before the Prince's arrival, and was found cowering 
in the cabin of a vessel, half dead with fear, by an ale- 
house keeper vvho had been his warm partizan. " No 
skulking," cried the honest friend, seizing the tribune of 
the people by the shoulder; " no sailing away in tlie 
night-time. You have got us all into this bog, and must 
come back, and abide the issue with your supporters.*' 3 

In this collapsed state was the windy demagogue, who 
had filled half Flanders with his sound and fury, conveyed 
before the patriot Prince. He met with grave and bitter 

1 ArcKives el Cotrerpon dance, viL 3». Vaj! da Vynckt, iii. 3B, sqq. Meteren, [t. rSi, 
, trig. Boe, »iii. 84, 85. 9 ArchiTW et Corrcsp., tu. 33, y. 

BoTi »1L 85, H]q. Me[««i, k. 161, iqq, Vnn der VyntVt, m. iii^v*- 
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rebukes, but felt sufficiently relieved when allowed to dt 
part unharmed.i Judg-ing- of his probable doom by 
usual practice of himself and his fellows in similar cases, 
he had anticipated nothing short of the g-ibbet. That 
punishment, however, was to be inflicted at a later period, 
by other hands, and rnt until he had added treason to 
his country and a shameless recantation of at) his violent 
professions in favour of civil and religious liberty to the 
list of his crimes. On tlie present occasion he was per- 
mitted to g-o free. In company with his clerical com- 
panion, Peter Dathenus, he Red to the abode of his ex- 
ceUent friend, John Casimir, who received both with 
open arms, and allowed tlieni each a pension,^ 

Order being" thus ag"ain restored in Ghent by the ex- 
ertions of the Prince, when no other human hand could, 
have dispelled the anarchy wliich seemed to reign supremi 
William the Silent, having- accepted the government 
Flanders, which had again and again been urged U[ 
hinij now returned to Antwerp.* 



CHAPTER III 

The CoIogTiE ■conferences — Inteniions oriheiiarties— PfeliminB/ya.ttcmpl by EdVertiflieit 
to puichase tht Prircc of Dr.ingc — Offer and rejection afvaicui iLTlicles amijrg iht 
pleiiiputcnUarica— Dcpartyrc ul Eht iiiipriial Kiminisaiongis—Ul lima turn of the ^ta.ui 
CDmjjared willi [faat of lh.B royal government — liarrfn negotiations cecnii;i:*l*d— 
Tr*a50n of Da Bouri, GiJtftnldr of McChlin — Liberal [hcorieB conccruing [ho nature 
of govcmment— 'AbjuratiDBij of Philip iimniLnpnt — Self-dcnra]. of Oli"nE*^Atliltldt of 
Gerniany — ofEnfe'Iand.— Mn-tTiage negot^ionsbsm-ienEliiabeth and Anjou— Orange 
lavoun tio election of the Duke as icrvertlgn — Address and spcechei of the Princ*— 
ParHmoDV and inl'Ct'provincial jealaiiay j«bulciEd^&ei:iet carresponden-ce of ^ 
Eenneliets *itti ihe roya] gowrnnif nl — Kh treason at GronttiEcti. 

Since the heginning of May, the Cologne neg^otiations 
had been dragging their slow length along. Few persons 
believed that any good was likely to result from these 
stately and ponderous conferences ; yet men were so weary 
of war, so desirous that a determination might be put to 
the atrophy under which the country was lang-uishing, 
that many an eager glance was turned towards the place 
where the august assembly was holding its protracted 

1 Bar, Meleren, Vnn dcr Vynckl, V-IA nip. 
1 Van dcT Vyncki, iLL 38-41.— Com pore Moafd, rt. 145-750. 

< Arcbi-vEs, vii. 60, miif Metefsu, ix. tfijb, bat the Pimcc rays, in fain ApolDgie, pub.^ 
Ihbed cLgliteirn jronths laier (Dec. ic,So), ihai he li.iii liLtlitrtOi allhaugh otlcn urged to 

^tx^pfj. jvfu5&d the govertiTTfiii of rlaiidcrj. — A'pologje, tic, loS, tog. It is probable 
fliaf A/Jacc?^/jnCe n-as gnty pgnditional, ai, vndceii,"M.clcia[nfo^*i.uc>.. 
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session. Certainly, if wisdom were to be found in mitred 
heads — -if the power to heal angry passions and to settle 
the conflicting- claims of prerogfative and conscience were 
to be looked for among- men of lofty station, then the 
Colog^ne conferences oug^ht to have made the roufjh places 
smooth and the crooked paths straight througrhout all 
Christendom. There was the Archbishop of Rossano, 
afterwards Pope Urban VII., as plenipotentiary from 
Rome; there was Charles of Aragon, Duke of Terranova, 
supported by five Councillors, as ambassador from his 
Catholic Majesty; there were the Duke of Aerschot, the 
Abbot of Saint Gertrude, the Abbot of Marolles, Doctor 
Bucho Aytta, Caspar Schetz, Lord o£ Grobbeodonck, that 
learned Frisian, Aggeus van Albada, with seven other 
wise men, as envoys from the states -general. There 
were their Serene Highnesses the Elector and Archbishops 
of Cologne and Treves, with the Bishop of Wurtzburg. 
There was also a numerous embassy from his Imperial 
Majesty, with Count Otto de Schwartzenburgf at its 
head.i 

At the same time, neither party had more disposition 
to concede than stomach to fight. Certainly the royal 
party had no inclination to yield. The King had granted 
easy terms to the Walloons, because upon the one gfrcat 
point of religion there was no dispute, and upon the others 
there was no intention of keeping faith. ^ With regard Lo 
the present negotiation, it was desirable to gam a little 
time. It was thought probable that the religious differ- 
ence, judiciously managed at this juncture, might be used 
to effect a permanent severance of the provinces so lately 
banded together in a common union. "To divide them," 
wrote Tassi.s, in a very confidential letter, " no better 
method can be found than to amuse them with this peace 
negotiation. Some are ready for a pacification from 
their desire of rnpose, some from their fear of war, some 
for the differences which exist among themselves, and 
which it is especially Important to keep alive." ^ Above 
all things, it was desirable to maintain the religious dis- 

I Brr, jfiiu 53. Melwen. iJf, tSS- 

3 This h mmc evident riom the carmpondence of Parma^bocfibefora nnil atlrr the 
treaty of Ams.— Rtc. Prov. Wallo(i«, BIS., Brussels- Atchivtj, patticulorly volj, Iv, 

BFjd V. 

* Aictivei di Tb Maiaon d'Oraivge, vii, io% Sa also Dii Pterai.i Moinay, in writinn 10 !i 
iiifdtl tliriic years iiftttii-ardi, oliscrved : !.« trail^ de Coloignc a. mni>ainFnt nLinilit 
quelle a wtirinisniion de redftemi tn proporaiil:CBb«a\iviQm4t\iw.»L,iv^\'i«*i«-*™'*'™ 
ei tompre Ics provincej et sjibamei let viHea," — Mem. dc "Nlwawj, V ^ iv 
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traction till Maestriclit had been taken. That sicge w 
the key to the whole situation. If the separate Walloo 
accord could be quietly made in a corner, while Parma was 
battering- that stronghold on the Meuse, and while de-i 
corous rtcg-otiation was smoothly holding tts course oi 
the Rhine, much disorg:anization, it was hoped, would 
be handsomely accomplished before the end of the year. 

"As for a suspension of arnns," wrote Alexander to 
Terranova, on the aist of May» " the longer 'tis deferred 
the better. With regard to Maestricht, everything d 
pends upon it that we possess, or desire to possess, 
Truly, if the Prince of Orang^e can relieve the city he will 
do it. If he does so^ neither wiil this expedition of ours, 
nor any other expedition, be brought to a good end. As 
soon as rnen are aware that our affairs are looking^ badly, 
they will come again to a true union, and all will join 
together, in hope to accomplish their boasts. "^ There- 
fore, it was natural that the peace-wrights of Cologn 
should industriously ply their task. 

It is not desirable to disturb much of that learned dust, 
after its three centuries' repose. A rapid sketch of the 
course of the proceedings, with an indication of the Spirit 
which animated the contending parties, will be a3t that is 
necessary. They came and they separated with precisely 
opposite views. "The desires of Terranova and of the 
estates," says the royalist, Tassis, "were diametrically 
contrary to each other. The King wished that tJie exer- 
cise of the Roman Catholic religion should be exclusively 
established, and the absolute prerogative preserved in its 
integrity." 3 On the other hand, the provinces desired 
their charters and a religious peace. Neither party was 
yet vanquished. The freshly-united provinces were no 
readier now than before to admit that the Holy Office 
formed part of their national institutions. The despotic 
faction was not prepared to renounce that establishment* 

The first step in llie proceedings had been a secret one- 
If by any means the Prince of Orange could be detached 
from his party — if by bribery, however enormous, he 
could be induced to abandon a tottering cause, and depart 
for the land of his birth — he was distinctly but indirectly J 
given to understand that he had but to name his terms.-B 
We have seen the issue of similar propositions made by ^ 

J Letter iif J^rmn, May *i, ijtq, fiomhisi camp Wore. Mu£tnch(,apTid fior, >,xiiL 57. 
' Cota, de Turn. Belg., v, 367. 
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Don John of Austria. Probably there was no man living 
■who would care to make distinct application of this dis- 
honourabJe nature to the Father of his country. The 
AerschotSj the Melans, the LalainSj and a swarm of other 
nobles, had their price, and were easily transferable from 
one to another, but it was not easy to make a direct oJTer 
to William of Orange. They knew — as he said shortly 
afterwards in his famous Apology — that " neiiher for 
property nor for life, neither for wife nor for children, 
would he mix in his cup a single drop of treason."^ 
Nevertheless^ he was dlstinctiy given to understand that 
" there was nothings he could demand for himself person- 
ally that would not be g-ranted." All his confiscated 
property, restoration of his imprisoned son, liberty of 
worship for himself, payment of all his debts, reimburse- 
ment of all his past expenses, and anything- else which 
he could desire, were all placed within his reach. If he 
chose to retire into another land, his son might be placed 
in possession of all his cities, estates, and dignities, and 
himself indEmnified in Germany; with a miUion of money 
over and above as a gratuity. The imperial envoys Count 
Schwa rtzenburg-, pledged his personal honour and reputa- 
tion that every promise which might be made to the Prince 
should be most sacredly fulfilled. ■* 

It was all In vain. The indirect applications of the 
imperial commissioners made to his servants and his 
nearest relations were entirely unsuccessful. The Prince 
was not to be drawn into a negotiation in his own name 
or for his own benefit. If the estates were satisfied, he 
was satisfied. He wanted no conditions but theirs; " nor 
would he, directly or indirectly," he said, "separate 
himself from the cause on which hung all his evil or 
felicity." He knew that it was the object of the enemy 
to deprive the country of its head, and no inducements 
Lwcre sufficient to make him a party to the plot^ At the 
rsame time, he was unwilling to be an obstacle, in his 
own person, to the conclusion of an honourable peace. 
He would resign his offices, which he held at the solicita- 

1 " Si 3« tit veuille ni pDur l« bieni, ni pour U via, ni ^ur f«min(^, ni paur eof^na, 
■mesler en con breuimga une seule gEtutte tie venin ds trahJson." — Apokigi-e, p. is-j, 

a " Que je o'eiuw nen ifeu il^mandct poiir mon particuliei', qu'oti ne m'eust 

Bccnfde, cl mc d-juntr MniTilant un nsilliiin."— Apolnpe, p. la?.— Compaio Strada, whg. 

vnoXT will' all the ieo-.el pajw* of the Ffirncsc raniily hcf/rn him, " si htci: omnin 

bViIijco bomini ftdfiuc nan »ulEi(rant, n«que hanc nenuc tjiiamcuiiiiJUfl pereiHlilein con- 
rfiiioiifTT r-piirli-indaTTi," etc. — j. Ei. Si— Compate. particularly, Ev, Rciiiani Ann., ii 09, 
C^m^rc Gjichartl^ CorrcapoD^JaDcc- d? GuiJliiumc le Xadd^ roL iv.^ prefiLQe 

* ApologKi pp- 131, ia9- £v. RdtJai", "■ ^gt- 
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tion of the whole country, if thus a negfoliatlon were libel 
to be more successful. "The Prince of Parma and th 
disunited provinces," said he to the states-general, '" affei 
to consider this war as one waged ag-ainst me and in m 
name — as if the question alone concerned the name and; 
person of the general. If it be so, I beg: you to consider 
whether it is not because I have been ever faithful to the 
land. Nevertheless, if I am an obstacle, I am ready to 
remove it. If you, therefore, in order to deprive the ' 
enemy of every right to inculpate us, think proper toj 
choose another head and conductor of your affairs, /• 
promise you to serve and to be obedient to him leitk all 
my heart. Thus shall we leave the enemy no standing- 
place to work dissensions among; us.**l Such was hisfl 
language to friend and foe. f 

On the i8th of May, the states' envoys at Colog-ne pre- ' 
sen ted fourteen articles, demanding freedom of religion 
and the ancient political charters. Religion^ they said, was 
to be referred, not to man, but to God. To liim the King 
was subject as well as the people. Both King and people 
— " and fay people was meant every individual in (h* 
land" — were bound to serve God according- to thel 
conscience. 3 

The imperial envoys found such language extreme! 
reprehensible, and promptly refused, as umpires, to enter- 
tain the fourteen articles. Others drawn up by Terranova 
and colleagues, embodying the claims of the royal and 
Roman party, were then solemnly presented, and as 
promptly rejected^ Then the imperial umpires came for- 
ward with two bundles of propositions — approved before- 
hand by the Spanish plenipotentiaries. In the political 
bundle, obedience due to the King was insisted upon, *' as 
in the time of the Emperor Charles," The religious cate« 
gory declared that "the Roman religion^ — all others ei- 
chided — should thenceforth be exercised in all the pro 
vinces. " Both these categories were considered morCj— 
objectionable by the states* envoys than the terms oH 
Terranova, and astonishment was expressed that " mentiofl^ 
should again be made of the edicts — as if blood enough 
had not been shed already in the cause of religion." 3 ^ 

The Netherland envoys likewise gave the imperial coolfl 
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^ .^ee lJ]« documeni: in Bar, xlil. 54, sqq. — Conpare Ueteren, ht. 156, jqq, 
• Bar, xiiL 58, 59. 
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missioners distinctly to understand that — in case peace 
were not soon made — "' the states would forthwith declare 
the Kin^ fallen from his sovereig^nty ;" would for ever 
dispense the people from their oaths of allegiance to him, 
and would probably accept the Duke of Anjou in his place, 
The states-general, to which body the imperial proposi- 
tions had been sent, also rejected the articles in a logical 
and historical argument of unmerciful leng"th.^ 

An appeal secretly made by the imperial and Spanish 
commissioners, from the states* envoys to the states them- 
selves, and even to the people of the various provinces, had 
excited the anger of the plenipotentiaries. They com- 
plained loudly of this violation of all diplomatic etiquette, 
and the answer of the states-g;eneral, fully confirming^ the 
views of their ambassadors, did not diminish their wrath. 

On the 13th of November, 1579, the states' envoys were 
invited into the council chamber of the imperial commis- 
sioners, to hear the last solemn commonplaces of tho&e 
departin;^ functionaries. Seven months long they had been 
waiting- in vain, they said, for the states' envoys to accede 
to moderate demands. Patience was now exhausted. 
Moreover, their mediatory views had been the subject of 
bitter lampooning- throug-hout the country, while the au- 
thorities of many cities had publicly declared that all the 
inhabitants would rather die the death than accept juch 
terms. The peace-makers, accordingly, with endless pro- 
testations as to their own purity, wisdom, and benevolence, 
left the whole '* in the hands of God and the parties 
concerned." ^ 

The reply to this elaborate farewell was curt and some- 
what crusty. " Had they known," said the states* envoys, 
" that their transparencies and worthinesses had no belter 
intention, and the Duke of Terranova no ampler commis- 
sion, the whole matter might have been despatched, not 
in six months, but in six days." 3 

Thus ended the conferences, and the imperial commis- 
sioners departed. Nevertheless, Schwartzcnburg remained 
yet a little time at Colofrne, while five of the states' envoys 
also protracted their Stay, in order to make their private 
peace with the King. It is hardly necessary to observe 
that the chief of these penitents was the Duke of Aer- 
schot.* The ultimatum of the states was deposited by the 

' Bor, 3, xiii. ^Eo, ii.';-ttS. __ - Ibid.^ kIE. lot, aqq. MeteTei:!, u. 157, sqti. 

S Ibid.— Compare Strada, a, iJ. no. III. * Boi , itm. itA. 
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departing envoys with Schwartzenburg,* and a comparison 
of its terms with those offered by the imperial medlaEors, 
as the best which could be obtained from Spain, shows the 
hopelessness of the pretended negotiation. Departure of 
the foreig-n troops, restitution of all confiscated property, 
unequivocal recognition of the Ghent Treaty and Ihe Per- 
petual Edict, appointment to office of none but natives, 
oaths of alleg-iance to the King and the states-general, 
exercise of the reformed religion and of the Confession of 
Aug'sburg; in all places where it was then publicly prac- 
tised : such were the main demands of the patriot party. 

In the secret instructions ^ furnished by tlie states to 
their envoys, they were told to urge upon his Majesty the 
absolute necessity^ if he wished to reta.jn the provinces, of 
winking' at the exercise of the reformed and the Augsburg 
Creeds. "The new religion had taken too deep root," it 
was urged, " ever to be torn forth, save wilh the destruc- 
tion of the whole country. " 

Thus after seven dreary months of negotiation, after 
protocols and memoranda in ten thousand folia, the august 
diplomatists had travelled round to the points from which 
they had severally started. On the one slde^ unlimited 
prerogative and excJusive Catholicism ; on the other, con- 
stitutional liberty, with freedom of conscience for Catholic 
and Protestant alike : these were the claims which each 
party announced at the commencement, and to which they 
held with equal firmness at the close of the conferences.^ 

The congress had been expensive. Though not much 
had been accomplished for the political 3 or relig-ious ad- 
vancement of mankind, there had been much excellent 
eating and drinking at Cologne during the seven months. 
Those drouthy deliberations had needed moistening. The 
Bishop of Wurtzburg^ had consumed " eighty hogsheads 
of Rhenish wine and twenty great casks of beer." * The 
expenses of the states' envoys were twenty-four thousand 
guldens. The Archbishop of Cologne had expended forty 
thousand thalers.^ The deliberations were, on the whole. 
excessively detrimental to the cause of the provinces, " and 

J Aoud tier, 1, Kiii. loB-iro. 8 Apud. Bdf, itili. iio-itj. 

a All t.lic m-ost iin;»rt3iit i3-'5i:u!nei5U of fhis ^laljorat'! but sterile negoliadcni are giv«n 
in full by BoT, iil i^, sqq. The wbale taasa of the prjtocala suid aTgumen» lisJki Uf bs 
faUfid in a Vdjurcie tnliUrd " Acta pftcificaiiisnii "juic caram sac. ces. maj. Inler sier. leg. 

Hi«q. et Pnnnip. MatclL ordiniiQique Bcli^- leg. Colonic hsbifii suntt" Lcvitcn. i^&fv ^ 

OimiJaM Slraiia, a. li. 3a->[a ; Harasi Tmn. Beir;., iii. aos-aitS; Tttssis, Com. Tuin. 
Belg., V. .!.fS-j35 ; MeiEien, Ix. 153-161 ; VV.i^tnae*, VaiL ULiL, viL s/S-siSs ani -ni- 
utf/ ffoafii, XV. 631, 633, and xn, i5,i-6ja, el mulu >L 
t* Biir, xliL 114, 'k 1.\a'L M 
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a great personag-e " wrote to the states-general^ that the 
King had been Influenced by no motive save to cause dis' 
sension.^ This was an esag-geration, for his Majesty 
would have been wel3 pleased to receive the whole of the 
country on the same terms which had been accepted by 
the Walloons. Meantime, those southern provinces had 
made their separate treaty, and the Netherlands were 
permanently dissevered. Maestricht had fallen. Disunion 
and dismay had taken possession of the country, 

Duringf the course of the year other severe misfortunes 
had happened to the states. Treachery, even among the 
men who had done good service to the cause of freedom, 
was da,ily shox-t'ing her hateful visag"e. Not only the great 
chieftains who had led the MaJcontent Walloon party, with 
the fickle Aerschot and the wavering- Havri§ besides, had 
made their separate reconciliation with Parma, but the 
epidemic treason had mastered such bold partizans as the 
Seigneur de Bours, the man whose services in rescuing the 
citadel of Antwerp had been so courageous and valuable. 
He Was governor of Mechlin ; Count Renneberg' was 
governor of Friesland. Both were trusted implicitly by 
Orange and by the estates; both were on the eve of re- 
paying the confidence reposed in them by the most venal 
treason. 

It was already known that Parma had tampered with 
De Bours ; but Renneberg was still unsuspected, "The 
Prince," wrote Count John, " is deserted by all the noble- 
men, save the stadholder of Friesland and myself, and has 
no man else in whom he can repose confidence. ^* ^ The 
brothers were doomed to be rudely awakened from the 
repose with regard to Renneberg, but previously the 
treason of a less important functionary was to cause a 
considerable but less lasting injury to the national party. 

In Meclilin was a Carmelite friar, of audacious character 
and great eloquence; a man who " with his sweet, poison- 
ous tongue, could ever persuade the people to do his bid- 
ding."3 This dangerous monk, Peter Lupus, or Peter 
Wolf, by name, had formed the design of restoring MechJin 
to the Prince of Parma, and of obtaining the bishopric of 
Namur as the reward of his services. To this end he had 
obtained a complete mastery over the intellect of the bold 

' Bor. xiiL iiii. 

3 ArrhivM d« lit MaUon d'Otflnge, vii. 36, 3) ■ Utter cf July 31, 1579. 
■ " En konde inci tijn, so=tc fenijnigQ tonge bet Yott IwAen. vcWnc-j^ti 4a»!i V^ ^e^ 
wElde." — Barj siiL Bo. 

VOL. 111. "^ 
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but unprincipled De Bours. A correspondence was imme- 
diately upcned between Parma and the governor, and 
troops were secretly admitted into the city. The Prince 
o£ Orange, in the name of the Archduke and the estates, 
in vain endeavoured to recall the infatuated governor to 
his duly. In vain he conjured him, by letter after letter, 
to be true to his own bright fame so nobly earned. An 
old friend of De Bours, and like himself a Catholic, was 
also employed to remonstrate with him. This gentleman, 
De Fromont by name, wrote him many letters;^ but De 
Bours expressed his surprise that FrOmont, whom he had 
always considered a good Catholic and a virtuous gentle^ 
man, should wish to force hJm into a connexion wjth the 
Prince of Orange and his heretic supporters. He pfOtested 
that his mind was quite made up, and that he had been 
guaranteed by Parma not only the post which he now held, 
but even still further advancement.^ 

De Fromont reminded him, in reply, of the frequent 
revolutions of fortune's wheel, and warned him that the 
advancement of which he boasted would probably be an 
entire degradation. He bitterly recalled to the remem- 
brance oE the new zealot for Konianisiu his former earnest 
efforts to establish Calvinism. He reproached him, too, 
with having melted up the silver images of the Mechlin 
churches, including even the renowned shrine of Saint 
Rombout, which the Prince of Orange had always re- 
spected, " I don't say how much you took of that plunder 
for your own share," continued the indig^nant De Fromont, 
'* for the very children cry it In your ears as you walk 
the streets. 'Tis known that if God himself had been 
changed into gold you would have put Him in your 
pocket. "3 

This was plain language, but as just as it was plain. 
The famous shrine of Saint Rombout— -valued at seventy 
thousand guldens, of silver gilt, and enriched with precious 
stones — had been held sacred alike by the fanatical icono- 
clasts and the greedy Spaniards, who had successively 
held the city. It had now been melted up, and appropriated 
by Peter Lupus, the Carmelite, and De Bours, the Catholic 
convert, whose mouths were full of devotion to the ancient 
Church and of horror for heresy.* 

• Boc, xiiiT Zq-Sji- — Hoord,. IV. 6i6j 6j7. 

^ [.Filer afPaaOis de N-3>'uUct, iSeiEHELir de Suai^, iipui3 Bor, xiii. S^ 
J Letter of J. V. fiaurgoiene, S. de FcDmonE, apud ISur, a, xk. 53. 
' MtUien, X. (7a. Bor, uhi sup. Hooffi, xv, t^Ei. 
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The efforts of Orang^e and of the states were unavailing. 
De Bours surrendered the city, and fled to Parmas who 
received him witli cordiality, gave him five thousand ftorins 
— ^the price promised for his treason, besides a regiment 
of infantry — but expressed surprise that he siiould have 
reached his camp alive.^ His subsequent career was short, 
and he met his death two years afterwards, in the trenches 
before Tournay.- The a rchi episcopal city was thus trans- 
ferred to tlie royal party, but the gallant Van dcr Tympel, 
govern or of Brus5e]s, retook it by surprise within six 
months of its acquisition by Parma, and once more re- 
stored it to the jurisdiction of the states- feter Lupus, 
the Carmehte, armed to the teeth, and iig-hting- fiercely at 
the head of the royalists, was slain in the street, and thus 
forfeited his chance for the mitre of Namur.^ 

During the weary progress of the Cologne negotiations, 
the Prince had not been idle, and should this august and 
slow-moving congress be unsuccessful in restoring peace, 
the provinces were pledged to an act of abjuration. They 
would then be entirely without a head. The idea of a 
nominal republic was broached by none. The contest had 
not been one of theory, but of facts; for the war had not 
been for revolution, but for conservation, so far as political 
rights were concerned. In religion, the provinces had 
advanced from one step to another, till they now claimed 
the largest liberty — freedom of conscience — for all. Re- 
ligion, they held, was God's affair, not man's, in which 
neither people nor king had power over each other, but 
in which both were subject to God alone. In politics it 
was dliTerent. Hereditary sovereignty was acknowledged 
as a fact, but at the same time, the spirit of freedom was 
already learning its appropriate language. It already 
claimed boldly tSe natural right of mankind to be governed 
according to the laws of reason and of divine justice. If a 
prince were a shepherd, it was at least lawful to deprive 
him of his crook when he butchered the flock which he had 
been appointed to protect, 

" What reason is there," said the states-general, " why 

1 Bor (jriii- 8^) stii.I"s itiBt ii.fl wu treated wiih great conlcmpl by Parma, and deprived 
of bSs pttsca. In tbls the raitfarul old chrcknLclcr Ls miataken ; as if ippEars from, t^e 
manuacfipi letttts of tlie PrinCc dial he received tliq trsitoi wilb manv cmtisea and with 
mucb gccatar cespsct than, he deserved. Reports Lo clie «>iiili[ary v/ire very currenl, 
however, in eaiisetlueDGo of the SciEneiir de RossigliOl havijig been appuintcd bv Parma 
ijDVcfrinc of Mechlin !□ place of Do Uouis. — Letter of Prince u-f I'iasaSi 10 MiQsCiVU 
lleg. Pjt)V. Wflll., iv. C 334-318, filS., Glil1l.l Aftbive.t BrusuG. 
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the provinces should suffer them,selves to be continually 
oppressed by their sovereign, with robbing-s^ burnings, 
stranglings, and murderings ? ^ Why, being thus op- 
pressed, should they still give th^ir sovereign^-exactly as 
if he were m-ell coriducling himself^ — the honour and title 
of lord of the land?" On the other hand, if hereditary 
rule were an established fact, so also were ancient charters. 
To maintain, not to overthrow, the political compact^ was 
the purpose of the states. " Je maintiendrai " was the 
motto of Orange's escutcheon. That a compact existed 
between prince and people, and tliat the sovereign held 
oflice only on condition of doing his duty, w-cre startling 
truths which men were beginning, not to whisper to each 
other in secret, but to proclaim in the market-place. 
'* Tis we31 known to all," said the famous Declaration of 
Independence, two years afterwards, " that if a prince is 
appointed by God over the land, 'tis to protect them from 
harm, even as a shepherd to the guardianship of his flock. 
The subjects are not appointed by God for the behoof of 
the prince, but the prince for his subjects, without whom 
he is no prince. Should he violate the laws, he is to be 
forsaken by his meanest subject, and to be recognized no 
longer as prince,^' ^ 

William of Orange always recognized these truths, but 
his scheme of government contemplated a permanent chief, 
and as it was becoming obvious that the Spanish sove- 
reign would soon be abjured, it was necessary to fiic upon 
a substitute. " As to governing these provinces in the 
form of a republic," said he, speaking for the states- 
general, " those who know the condition, priviteges, and 
ordinances of the country, can easily understand that 'tis 
hardly possible to dispense with a head or superintend- 
ent,*'"' At the same time, he plainly intimated that this 
" head Or superintendent " was to be, not a monarch—— a 
one-ruler-^but merely the hereditary chief magistrate of 
a free commonwealth. 

Where was this hereditary chief magistrate to be found ? 
His own claims he absolutely withdrew. The office was 
within his grasp, and he might easily have constituted 
himself sovereign of all the Netherlands. ^ Perhaps it 

1 " Wat rcdea iadai de Lanrlcji allijd »n1Iei1 vai) buHiien Heerc gttraivalleeR, bedor- 
ven «n met coven, bnuidcn. worgen en moijrden coniinuelijk ovetvallen en verknkrhE 
wpfi/e/t, "etc, etc — AdAttii of siaiea-Eenernl, July, ii??. Bor, >iii, jjb. 
^"Gel^kalsab hy wfj d«Je, " elc— Ibid, fl Bar, xv. 377. * Ibid.,xiiL 93. 

^E^f/ nQg ntoet ertaul wordan dal er ge'e£aibtMui'<Hwnin«SitA ■afMvtr kuiutgt 
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would have been better at that time had he advanced his 
claims and accepted the sovereig'nty which Philip had for- 
feited. As he did not believe in the possibility of a re- 
public, he nilg-ht honestly have taken into his own hands 
the sceptre which he considered indispensable^ His self- 
abneg-ation was, however, absolute. Not only did he 
decline sovereignty, but he repeatedly avowed his readiness 
to lay down all the offices which be held, if a more useful 
substitute could be found. " Let no man think," said he, 
in a remarkable speech to the states-general, " that my 
g-ood-will is in any degree chang^ed or diminished. I agfrce 
to obey— as the least of the lords or gfentlemeo of the land 
could do — whatever person it may please you to select. 
You have but to command my services wheresoever they 
are most wanted ; to guard a province or a single city, or 
in any capacity in which [ may be found most useful. I 
promise to do my duty, with all my strength and skill, as 
God and my conscience are witnesses that I have done it 
hitherto." 1 

The negotiations pointed to a speedy abjuration of 
Philip; the republic was contemplated by none; the Prince 
o( Orang-e absolutely refused to stretch forth his own 
hand; — who then was to receive the sceptre which was so 
soon to be bestowed? A German prince had been tried— in 
somewhat abnormal position — but had certainly manifested 
small capacity for aiding the provinces. Nothing could 
well be more insignificant than the figure of Matthias; 
and, moreover, his imperial brother was anything- but 
favourably disposed. It was necessary to manage Rudolph. 
To treat the Archduke with indignity^ now that he had 
been partly estabhshed in the Netherlands would be to 
incur the Emperor's enmity. His friendship, however, 
could hardly be secured by any advancement bestowed 
upon his brother; for Rudolph's services 3g-ainst preroga- 
tive and the Pope were in no case to be expected. Nor 
was there much hope from the Protestant princes of 
Germany, The day had passed for generous sympathy 
with those engaged in the great struggle which Martin 
Luther had commenced. The present generation of Ger- 
man Protestants were more inclined to put down the Cal- 

mei rate ^raott fiicr dt rhcid doafficRiian loudc rijn— en mis::hieit m(m/fer tfgtKsfir/ick, 
iudien bij deit eerwcht g^l'sd. liad. Echwr vcrnsenii mers niet -dst noch hit nocn liioc 
■flnhsngtlingen dnarine innnrr hwvo&ratel gewaafid hcblaiTi," eit— Van d^ VymJii, 
iii. 7B, iqq. 
5 Bor, !(iv. 143. Speech orNow. 16, 157^. 
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vintstic schism at home than to save it from oppression 
abroad. Men were more disposed to wrangle over tlae 
thrice-griawed hones of ecclesiastical casuistry » than to 
assist their brethren in the field. '* I know not," said 
Gauhhenis, '* whether the calamity of the Netherlands, or 
the more than bestial stupidity of the Germans, be most 
deplorable. To the insane contests on theological abstrac- 
tions we owe it that many are ready to breathe blood and 
slaug-hter agfainst their own brethren. The hatred of the 
Lutherans has reached that point that they can rather 
tolerate Papists than ourselves/* ^ 

In England, there was much sympathy for the provinces, 
and there — although the form of government was still ar- 
bitrary—the instincts for civil and religious freedom, which 
have ever characterized the Anglo-Saxon race, were not to 
be repressed. Upon many a battle-field for liberty in the 
Netherlands, " men whose limbs were made in England " 
were found contending for the right. The blood and 
treasure of Englishmen flowed freely in the cause of their 
rela:tive5 by religion and race, but these were the efforts 
of individuals. Hitherto but little assistance had been 
rendered by the English Queen, who had, on the contrary, 
almost distracted the provinces by her fast-and-loose 
policy, both towards them and towards Anjou, The 
political rivalry between that Prince and herself in the 
Netherlands had, however, now given place to the memor- 
able love-passage from which important results were ex- 
pected, and it was thought certain that Elizabeth would 
view with satisfaction any dignity conferred upon her 
lover. 2 

Orange had a right to form this opinion. At the same 
time, it is well known that the chief councillors of Eliza- 
beth — while they were all in favour of assisting the pro- 
vinces — looked with anything but satisfaction upon the 
Anjou marriage. "The Duke," wrote Davison to Wal- 
singham (in July, 1579), " seeks, forsooth, under a pretext 
of marriage with her Highness, the rather to espouse the 
Low Countries — the chief ground and object of his pre- 
tended love, howsoever it be disguised." The envoy be- 
lieved both Elizabeth and the provinces in danger of taking 

1 Gf-iMn V. PrinsL., Archives, etc., vii. 7. Hiiberl Laneuei. to'j, lamtnifd r>ie coMhcsi 

pf Cermanv Icwsrdls h'Cr brethren In liil^xM ond crccrlq GemLania .^lo- more," he iwriles 

le Sir FhUip Sydney, ■'♦(liotiiHa cpcctatrii eiasnriLt^ruiTi, que npud vicicM ipii [^ntct 

Hgtrnmr el ex alienis inrommodi! sua. ecrmmoda ca^ni.' — Ep, 71, p. 154, 

' letter of Oraiifie to the " Neaier-umtcd sWc*," ».pi4'B'*:i !,»:». i-jt 
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unto themselves a very bad master. " Is there any 
means," he added, " so apt to sound the very hottora of 
our estates, and to hinder and brcake the neck of all such 
good purpose as the necessity of the tyme shall set 
abroch?''! 

The provinces of Holland and Zeland, not\vithstarding 
the love they bore to William of Orang"e, could never be 
persuaded by his arguments into favouring^ Anjou. Indeed, 
it was rather on account of the love they bore the Prince 
— whom they were determined to have for their sovereigfii 
— that they refused to listen to any persuasion in favour of 
his rival, aJthough coming from his own lips. The states- 
g'eneral, in a report to the states of Holland, drawn up 
under the superintendence of the Prince, brought forward 
all the usual arg-uments for accepting the French Duke^ in 
case the abjuration should take place. 2 They urged the 

» contract with Anjou (of August 13th, 157S}, the great 
expenses he had already incufred in their behalf ; the dan- 
g^er of offending him; tlie possibility that in such case he 
would ally himself with Spain ; the prospect that, in con- 
sequence of such a result, there would be three enemies in 
the field against them— the Walloons, the Spaniards, and 
the French, gl] whose forces would eventuaHy be turned 
upon Holland and Zeland alone. It was represented that 
the selection of Anjou would, on the other hand, secure 
the friendship of France — an alliance which would inspire 
both the Emperor and the Spanish monarch with fear; for 
they could not contemplate without jealousy a possible 
incorporation of the provinces with that kingdom. More- 
over, the geographical Situation of France made its friend- 
ship inexpressibly desirable. The states of Holland and 
Zeland were, therefore, earnestly invited to send deputies 
to an assembly of the states -general, in order to conclude 
measures touching the declaration of independence to be 
made against the King, and concerning the election of the 
Duke of Anjou.* 

The official communications by speech or writing of 
Orange to the different corporations and assemblies, were 
at this period of enormous extent. He was moved to fre- 
quent anger by the parsimony, the inter-provinciaJ jealousy^ 
the dull perception of the different estates, and he often 
expressed his wrath in unequivocal language. He dealt 

1 Archives de la Mauon d'Oranfc, etc., i3. fiQiEtM. 
■ RopAit ib Bar, xiiii. ^-9;. "* vaat-sxA.'i'^ 
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roundly with aU public bodies. His eloquence was dis 
tinguished by a bold, uncompromising, truth- teJ ling spirit, 
whether the words might prove palatable or bitter to his 
audience. Hts lang-uage rebuked his hearers more fre- 
quently than it caressed them, for he felt it impossible, at 
all times, to consult both the humours and the high inter- 
ests of the people, and he had no hesitation, as guardian 
of popular liberty, in denouncing- the popular vices by 
which it was endangered. ^ 

I By both great parties, he complained, his shortcomings 
were all noted, the good which he had accomplished passed 
over iri silence.^ He solemnly protested that he desired, 
out o£ his whole heart, the advancement of that religion 
which he publicSy professed, and with God's blessing, 
hoped to profess to the end of his hie,^ but nevertheless, 
he reminded the states that he had sworn, upon taking* 
office as Lieutenant-Gerieral, to keep " all the subjects of 
the land equally under his protection," and that he had 
kept his oath. He rebuked the parsimony which placed 
the accepted chief of the provinces in a sordid and con^ 
temptiblc position. " The Archduke has been compelled," 
said he, in Aufifust, to the states-general, " to break up 
housekeeping, tor want of means. How shameful and dis- 
reputable for the country, if he should be compelled, for 
very poverty, to leave the land 1" He offered to lay down 
all the power with which he had himself been clotlied, but 
insisted, if he were to continue in office, upon being pro- 
vided with larger means of being useful. " 'Twas impos- 
sible," he said, " for him to serve long^er on the same 
footing as heretofore; finding- himself without power or 
authority, without means, without troops, without money, 

1 "Arissad iBRendam pkbem," ays one who knew bim well, '' in eo omr-ea; quam 
Ucel psxdnCti obsiiiiBti animi, fandcrn ad o-hfequiiim JIfsit : nljim bJafitlk aspcra nunc mc 
^loknt^ gratioiDe tvjus /r^qMrKtier itU nxtts^ fViijn Eevsciniorunt. LiberStls atque 
Butoritaiii sane adddout CDsios, ut libcn! picbi sua C'bjkere vitia poueL"— ^v. Beiilaii-, 
Aiib. Bdg-, iL TO. 

3 LetUc to IOC ilJitci-EcncrBl, August, ijto, ^piii] Scr, xiv, 07, uq, Tbis waa the 
opinion fr«iuBiiilj;; expresaed by Lajiguet : " Cncncb the rriendsh.lp or liie Ptinrt, 1 be- 
sercli you," he writM lo. SlK Phittp Syduty, "for ibere is no man litr tiin in all Christen- 
dom, NeverihelesSj lils is tlie lot of all men. of prigdence — fo "^ c^tisiued by nil parties. 
Tbe people camplrtiii ihst he il^spises them ; the ncbitily dedarr that tl u thtur order 
which be hnlcs ; and this is as seD>.ihle as If yoii were to Ictl me (hat you were the son 
i»f a, clown (quasi v, dicebst mihi, «^ am pntre ru^tico' nsitua).''' — Ep. nd Sydn., ep. 76, ft. 
ajo. '' Ebc noti powiim sata admirari AutiacI pruJciriiain et arqiinr inula i«n," he con- 
t^nU'CSj "ill lanta n^golionim mole duStlncndiL ct fcrcndif t^I injuriis. 0b3<^cr& respice 
ejus vircutem tL ne Jeierreat -a toten^ cum eo Mnidcl& ejus Tciiluna, ijuse taxidem etiam 
forte trmfiis lafla fiil^hit,"— Ihid. 

f " hoewd itnt vry niet on willcn ontkcnnen dat wy niet ult gansqliM lierCen en 

taadea bejeerl hebbeo de vardeTinge van der Ksligie vat) de wslke wy God lof opetihaie 
pra>bs^i^ dryen en i-erfiopen 't ielve le dotn tot den einde tttaa leevens," etc. — Letiec ca -_ 
tlic itMtts-gKBeial, ubi sup. 
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Without obedience." ^ He reminded the statcs-g^cneratl 
that the enemy — under pretext of peace neg'Otiations — 
were ever circulating calumnious statements to the effect 
that he was personally the only obstacle to peace. The real, 
object of these hopeless conferences was to sow dissension 
through the land, to set burg^her against burgher, housc- 
ag-ainst house. As in Italy, Guelphs and Ghibellines — as 
in Florence, the Neri and Bianchl— as in Holland, the 
Hooks and Cabbeljaws had, by their unfortunate quarrels, 
armed fellow countrymen and families against each other — 
so alsOj nothing was so powerful as religious difference 
to set friend against frtendj father against son, husband 
against wife.^ 

He warned the states against the peace propositions of 
the enemy. Spain had nq intention to concede, but was 
resolved to extirpate. For himselfj he had certainly every- 
thing to lose by continued war. His magnificent estates 
were w^ithheld, and-^added he with simplicity — there is 
no man who does not desire to enjoy his own.^ The 
liberation of his san^ too, from his foreign captivity, was, 

I after the glory of God and the welfare of the fatherland, 
the dearest object of his heart. Moreover, he was himself 
approaching the decline of life. Twelve years he had spent 
in perpetual anxiety and labour for the cause. As he 
approached old age, he had sufficient reason to desire 
repose. Nevertheless, considering the great multitude of 

I people who were leaning upon him, he should account him- 
self disgraced if, for the ^ake of his own private advan- 
tagCj he were to recommend a peace which was not 
perfectly secure. As regarded his own personal interests, 
he could easily place himself beyond danger^ — yet it would 
be otherwise with the people. The existence of the religion 

I which, through the mercy of God he professed, would be 
sacrificed, and countless multitudes of innocent men would, 
by his act, be thrown bodily into the hands of the blood- 
thirsty inquisitors who, in times past, had murdered so 
many persons, and so utterly desolated the land. In regard 

I to the ceaseless insinuations against his character which 
men uttered " over their tables and in the streets," he 
observed philosophically, that " mankind were naturally 
inclined to calumny, particularly against those who exer- 

1 Letter to the Sta.te9.gcnii;ra1, ubi sup. 

3 Letter to the sJ:a.ce3 -general., SepL. iS, 1579. Bor, 4, »v. iji, sqq. 

B " Daer U niemand by laudE wel begcien het aij-ne tt ^etora.'itru" — Vsfti-w \ia *«. 
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ciscd g^overnment over their. His Hfe was the best answe 
to those slanders. Being overwhelmed with debt, he should 
doubtless do better in a personal point of view to accept 
the excellent and profitable offers which were dally made 
to him by the eoerny, " ^ He might be justified in such a 
course, when it was remembered how many had deserted 
him and forsworn their religion. Nevertheless, he had 
ever refused, and should ever ^eflise^ to listen to offers 
by which only his own personal Interests were secured. 
As to the defence of the country, he had thus far done aJl 
in his power, with the small resources placed at his com- 
mand. He was urg-ed by the " nearer-united states " to 
retain the post of Lieutenant-General. He ivas ready to 
consent. He was, however, not willing to hold office a 
moment, unless he had power to compel cities to accept 
gfarrisons, to enforce the collection of needful supplies 
throughout the provinces, and in g^eneral to do evefything 
which he judged necessary for the best interests of the 
country.^ 

Three councils were now established — one to be in at- 
tendance upon the Archduke and the- Prince of Orange, the 
two others to reside respectively in Flanders and in 
Utrecht. They were to be appointed by Matthias and the 
Prince, upon a double nomination from the estates of the 
tunited provinces. Their decisions were to be made accord- 
ing' to a majority of votes, and there was to be no secret 
cabinet behind and above their deliberations.^ It was long-, 
however, before these councils were put into working 
order. The fatal jealousy of the provincial authorities, the 
small ambition of local matf'strates, interposed daily 
obsEacles to the vigorous march of the generality.'* Never 
was jealousy more mischievous, never circumspection more 
misapplied. It was not a land nor a crisis in which there 
was peri! oE centralization. Local municipal government 
was in ti uth the only force left. There was no possibility 
of its being merg"ed in a central authority which did cot 
exist. The country was without a centre. There was smal! 
chance of apoplexy where there was no head. The danger 
lay in the mutual repulsiveness of these atoms of sove- 
reignty — in the centrifugal tendencies which were fast 

tn dtngebLtd«n tvta verre hy dner na Iia.ildE wJIIeii luIsLeria en gcdurenile ceiteii vrtdeu. 

bandel tat errmt; parliculdCI occord irerstaeii." — teller to the StalEa^gcueral. 

^ Letiei to the states-geaeta\, Sept. il, tvi^ Bat, ^ klVh E311 tfvi- 

^ Mar, MJr^ i^S- AicMvESde la Maivwfl'OtanEe^, A 107. * hid^in, u&t iS. m-J 
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resolving; a nebulous commonwealth into chaos. Disunion 
and dissension would soon brinp about a more fatal 
centralization — that of absorption in a distant despotism. 

At the end of November, 1579, Orange made another 
remarkable speech in the states -general at Antwerp. ■'■ He 
handled the usual topics with his customary vig^our, and 
with that grace and warmth of delivery which always made 
his eloquence so persuasive and impressive,^ He spoke of 
the countless calumnies against himself, the chaffering nig- 
gardliness of the provinces, the slender result produced by 
his repeated warnings. He told them bluntly the great 
cause of all their troubles. It was the absence of a broad 
patriotism ; it was the narrow power g^rudged rather than 
given to the deputies who sat in the general assembly. 
They were mere envoys, tied by instructions. They were 
powerless to act, except after tedious reference to the 
will of their masters, the provincial boards. The deputies 
of the Union came thither, he said, as advocates of their 
provinces or their cities, not as councillors of a common- 
wealth^and sought to further those narrow interests, even 
at the risk of destruction to their sister states. The con- 
tributions, he complained, were assessed unequally, and 
expended selfishly. Upon this occasion, as upon all occa- 
sions, he again challenged inquiry into the purity of his 
government, demanded chastisement, if any act of mal- 
administration on his part could be found, and repeated 
his anxious desire either to be relieved from his functions, 
or to be furnished witli the means of discharging them 
with efficiency. 

On the 1 2th of December, 1579* he again made a power- 
ful speech in the states-general.^ Upon the gth of January, 
1580, following, he made an elaborate address upon the 
state of the country, urging the necessity of raising in- 
stantly a considerable army of good and experienced 
soldiers. He fixed the indispensable number of such a 
force at twelve thousand foot, four thousand horse, and at 
least twelve hundred pioneers. " Weigh well the mat- 
ters," said he,, in conclusion, " which I have thus urged, 
and which are of the most extreme necessity. Men in their 
utmost need are daily coming to me for refuge, as if I 

■> In Ear. xiv. 141-143. 

3 *' Avec UD 5Lr:CcnC pjttpT^" wps ont i^f bis mdt tiCIcr rrnciriLcs, '*ct a::l3all convene 
B.bLe, ea quoi l(« Prince <J'Otaiif;es ercellcit — donnaut i IV^S^mbli? si grando impCEbiija 
et persuasion qu'il rejapoiUi ie baia qu'ii Jesiroii," stc— Rcnom de France, M.£.»^- ^- 

fc Kb ' BM, riv. 150, 1^1. 
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held povjer over all things in my hand." At the same 
time he complained that by reason of the dilatorioess of 
the states, he was prevented from alleviating- misery when 
he knew the remedy to be within reach. " I heg you, how- 
ever, my masters," he continued, " to believe that this 
address of mine !S no simple discourse- 'Tis a faithful 
presentment of matters which, if not reformed, ■will cause 
the speedy and absolute ruin of the land. Whatever betide, 
however, 1 pray you to hold yourselves assured, that with 
Cod's help, I am determined to live "with, you or to die with 
you."i 

iiarly in the year 15S0, the Prince was doomed to a 
bitter disappointment, and the provinces to a severe loss,, 
in the treason of Count Renneberg, governor of FrieslEmd. 
This young nobleman was of tlie great Lalain family. He 
was a younger brother of Anthony, Count of Hoo_fifstraaten 
— the unwavering friend of Orange. He had been brought 
up in the family of his cousin, the Count de Lalain, 
governor of Hainaulr, and had inherited the title of Reone- 
berg: from an Uncle, who was a dignitary of the church.^ 
For more than a year there had been suspicions of his 
fidelity. He was supposed to have been tampered with 
by the Duke of Terranova, on the first arrival of that 
functionary in the Netherlands. 3 Nevertheless the Prince 
of Orang:e was unwilling to listen to the whispers against 
him. Being himself the mark of calumny, and having a 
tender remembrance of the elder brother, he persisted in 
reposing confidence in a man who was in reality unworthy 
of his friendship. George Lalain, therefore, remained 
stadholder of Fricsland and Drenthe, and in possession of 
the capital cityj Groningen. 

The rumours concerning him proved correct. In Novem- 
ber, 1579, he entered into a forma! treaty with Terranova, 
by which he was to receive— as the price of *' the virtuous 
resolution which he contemplated "- — the sum of ten thou- 
sand crowns in hand, a further sum of ten thousand 
crowns within three months, and a yearly pension of ten 
thousand florins. Moreover, his barony of V]\le ^vas to 

3 Bdt, liv. 153-155. The eflSiinaled cxp^cses of the suies' anny Tor the ytar TjEIti, «> 
be SHesMd upan bTI the piovircf*, was, p« month, 518,000 Riiirins. Tli.is provided for 
3^5 infantry CQiHi funics ^ .■^intHinrin^ lo 33,161 men, at a month V pay '^f 3^19,240 Honns; 
3,7^ cavalry al £a,;aD (lurins rnontUy wages, bcsidEs i,aao Geitnan r«ii«ts at 40,000 
llchnm per ni.c>nthp with otbcc iiLcudf^lAl cKpenaes. A captain received flc fioHns ■ptt 

Bi^/rrfy, M lieateimnt 4,5, r s^tfisartt m, d surgeon i», 'tt, »te-— Kcnom de France, itS., 
t. iV. cm ^ Bor, »v. 076, 

' /bii£, jriV- i6f, Bqcj. Melcrcn, x. \f!% KootA, ifl'i. 6,61. 
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be erected into a tnarquisatCT and he was to receive the 
order of the Golden Fleece at the first vacancy. He was 
likewise to be continued In the same offices under the 
King- which he now held from the estates.i The bill of 
sale^ by which he ag^reed with a certain Quislain le Ballly 
to transfer himself to Spain, fixed these terms with the 
technical scrupulousness of any other mercantile transac- 
tion. Renneberg sold himself as one would sell a yoke 
of oxen, and his motives were no whit nobler than the 
cynical contract would indicate. " See you not," said he, 
in a private letter to a friend, " that this whole work is 
brewed by the Nassaus for the sake of their own great- 
ness, and that they are everywhere provided with tlie very 
best crumbs? They are to be stadholders of the principal 
provinces; we are to content ourselves with Overyssel and 
Drente, Therefore I have thoug-ht it best to make my 
peace with the King-, from whom more benefits are to be 
got." 3 

Jealousy and selfishness, then, were the motives of his 
" virtuous resolution." He had another, perhaps a nobler 
incentive. He was in love with the Countess Meg-hen, 
widow of Lancelot Berlaymont, and it was privately stipu- 
lated that the influence of his Majesty's government should 
be employed to bring- about his marriage with the lady. 
The treaty, however, which Renneberg- had made with 
Quislain le Bailly was not immediately carried out. Early 
in February^ 158a, his sister and evil genius, Cornelia 
Lalain, wife of Baron Monceau, made him a visit at Gron- 
ing-en. She implored him not to give over his soul to 
perdition by oppressing- the Holy Church. She also ap- 
pealed to his family pride, which should keep him, she 
said, from the contamination of companionship with 
"base-born weavers and furriers." She was of opinion 
that to contaminate his high-born fingers with base bribes 

1 BdODCiliaJioii de GToninKen cl da Conlte dt RclWlCbore'i MS., L f. 59, 65, 75, Under 
this euphvinism, Vy way of HIIb, the original agreemenLs of Henneljerg, togelhor With 
a large mikSi of c1WTe5pDi3dsn.ce wJative lo his fainous Hreason, lare inronEetl in Iho 
ioyaie.icbive5.jit BrusseU, in two folia vols, of MS. — Compiiie Eyvocgsel Auch. Sciiklc 
tat P. Bur, iL 3, 4. Tbe ternu of the baigsin rbus coldly act fmh, are worthy atieikiian, 
as showitiE 'h^ P"^'=c^ly mercantile manner in wtiGh ilie-se meat nablcisold (li^imdvcs. 
An hcmcst: a.tlae:hmmt, sucih m wu iiianifcslcd by ca.^^lict'S like IlfrllaviiiO'Ei.i and h'li fouif 
btavc BOCIi, 10 tht roj"»l acJ Catholic cauw, can be lespecied, even while we cegrel that 
so much bmverf should hs.ve Leen expended in support <i( so intamoiii A tyntKCLy, Bat 
while their fanatici):!!! can befor^ivEn, aa Un^mge ta stiong cnoiieb to ^lignmli^e the 
men vbo deserted the duiie of libEriy .and >i:Dii£CLeiice (oc hits. It must be remembered 
that Renneberg was much more viituous than a largt iiunitcr of his distiTjguished 
CDRipcers, many cf whom wijc* tiansfcrTcJ so often from one side U* VtmnJm , -fti-Bi. *ait» 
a.c laiil lost all toovBnible yaLu& ^ KAuft,, ti.«M. ^VWJsi«%. , t- -i.i*j,i>rf»^ ■^ 
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were a lesser degradation. The pension, the crowns in 
hand, the marquisate, the collar of the Golden Fleece, ^ 
were all held before his eyes agfain. He was persuaded, m 
moreover, that the fair hand of the wealthy widow would ™ 
be the crowning prize of his treason, but jn this he was 
destined to disappointment. The Countess was reserved 
for a more brilliant and a more bitter fate. She was to 
espouse a man of higher rank, but more worthless charac- 
ter, also a traitor to the cause of freedom, to which she 
was herself devoted, and who was even accused of attempt- 
ing her life in her old ag:e, in order to supply her place 
with a younger rivah* 

The artful eloquence of Cornelia de Lalain did its work, 
and Renneberg entered into correspondence with Parma. 
It is singular with how much indulg-ence his conduct and 
character were reg:arded both before and subsequently to 
his treason. There was somethings attractive about the 
man. In an sge when many German and Netherland 
nobles were g;iven to drunkenness and debauchery, and 
were distinguished rather for coarseness of manner and 
brutality of intellect ^ than for refinement or learning. 
Count Rennebergf, on the contrary, was an elegant and 
accomplished gentleman^ — the Sydney of his country in 
all but loyalty of character. He was a classical scholar, 
a votary of musIc and poetry, a graceful troubadour, and 
a valiant Icnlg-ht.^ He was " sweet and lovely of con- 
versation," * generous and bountiful by nature. With 
so many good gifts, it was a thousand pities that the gift 
of truth had been denied him. Never did treason look 
more amiable, but it was treason of the blackest dye. He 
was treacherous, in the hour of her utmost need, to the 
country which had trusted him. He was treacherous to 
the great man who had leaned upon his truth, when all 
others had abandoned him.^ He was treacherous from 
the most sordid of motives — jealousy of his friend and 
love of place and pelf; but his subsequent remnrse and 
hts early death have cast a veil over the blackness 
of his crime. 



1 Mcteren, x. liS. Bor, siv, uSi, and HooFd, xriLi, 413. 

3 StB the IdMn of Coiwl Jobn of Nassau and «r the Lan<!gmv« Williabi, ia Arduv*^ 
Etc, vols, *! ^fid vii pa^uiin. * Hoofd, uvui. 773, 

• •' Soet en liEfliJlc van cnni'erwtie."— Bar, xvi ajta. 

> " Je me iuU tiauvt, ' v/rait tlie Prince in Maich, 1580, lo lararu! Schwendi, "el 

£rvan aicare & priseot abandc-nni non FPi;)f:nLcn<: 4<! sni^un et ii^sistantCi m«is inesme 

da commanitealion tt de eonsei!, en la dIub ^aigde dilScuhe du lenaps et -doAg-eretHci 

aoea/Trncca qa! me Combent jVi Jeibras- — Atc'hivei, viv a-jt. 
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While Cornelia de Lalain was in Groning^en, Orang^e was 
in Holland. Intercepted letters left no doubt of the plot, 
and it was agreed that the Prince, then on his way to 
Amsterdam, should summon the Count to an interview. 
Renneberg's trouble at the proximity of Orang'e could not 
be suppressed.! He felt that he could never look his 
friend in the face ag-ain. His plans were not ripe; it was 
desirable to dissemble for a season lonj^cr; but how could 
he meet that tranquil eye which " looked quite throug^h 
the deeds of men?" It was obvious to Renneber^ that his 
deed was to be done forthwith, if he would escape dis- 
comfiture. The Prince would soon be in Groningenj and 
his presence would dispel the plots which had been 
secretly constructed. 

On the evening^ of the 3rd March, 15S0, the Count 
entertained a large number of the most distinguished 
families of the place at a ball and banquet. At the supper- 
table, Hildcbrand, chief burgomaster of the city, bluntly 
interrogated his host concerning the calumnious: reports 
which were In circulation, expressing the hope that there 
was no truth in these inventions of his enemies. Thus 
summoned, Renneberg, seizing the hands' of Hildebrand 
in both his own, exclaimed, " Oh, my father! you whom 
I esteem as my father, can you suspect me of such guilt? 
I pray you, trust me, and fear me notl"^ 

With this he restored the burgomaster and all the other 
guests to confidence. The feast and dance proceeded, 
while Renneberg was quietly arranging his plot- During 
thfi night all the leading patriots were taken out of their 
beds, and carried to prison, notice being at the same time 
given to the secret adherents of Renneberg. Before dawn, 
a numerous mob of boatmen and vagrants, well armed, 
appeared upon the public square. They bore torches and 
standards, and amazed the quiet little city with their 
shouts. The place was formally taken into possession, 
cannon were planted in front of the lown-housic to command 
the principal streets, and barricades erccled at various 
important points. Just at daylight, Renneberg himself, 
in complete armour, rode into the square, and ft was 
observed that he looked ghastly as a corpse.^ He was 
followed by thirty troopers, armed, like himself, from head 

1 But, xiv. 167. ' Itid. Melercn, «. 1S5. Hnofdi jm. fifii. 

' "Van 't liDofc ten voet« ge*».poiL" — Btu, ubi supt " In vol leu hDma^." — Hoof J, jmi. 
6S3. ''Hvsae andecs riet dan. e en diKKl mensch. — Boe, sv. iGEU "Heet b'K!i>>T<»& 
DDi dc kaTilccn- ' — Hocfd, iib[ lap. 
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to foot. " Stand by me now," he cried to the assembted 
throng-; "fail me not at this momeat, for now I an 
the first time your stadholder. " 

While he was speaking", a few citizens of the hig^hest 
class forced their way throug'h the throng and addressed 
the mob in tones of authority. They were evidently 
mag^isterial persons endeavouring to quell the riot. As 
they advanced, one of Renneberg^'s men-at-arms dis- 
charg-ed his carbine at the foremost g-entleman, who 
was no other than biirg'omaster Hiidebrand. He fell dead 
at the feet of the stadholder — -ot the man who had clasped 
his hands a few hours before, called him father, and 
implored him to entertain no suspicions of his honour. 
The death of this disting-uished g^entleman created a panic, 
during which Renneberg addressed his adherents, and 
stimulated them to atone by their future zeal in the King's 
service for their former delinquency. A few days after- 
wards the city was formally reunited to the royal g-overn- 
m:ent, but the Count's measures had been precipitated to 
Such an extent, that he was unable to carry the province 
with him, as he had hoped. On the contrary, although he 
had secured tbc city, he had secured nothing; else. He 
was Immediately beleaguered by the states* force in the 
province under the command of Barthold Entes, Hohenlo, 
and Philip Louis Nassau, and it was necessary to send 
for immediate assistance from Parma. ^ 

The Prince of Orange, being thus bitterly disappointed 
by the treachery of his friend, and foiled in his attempt to 
avert the immediate consequences, continued his inter- 
rupted journey to Amsterdam. Here he was received with 
unbounded enthusiasm. 3 

' MS. holograpliiE tftter of Renneberg lo Prince nf Parma, Marth 3, t^o. — Itee. 

GronLnB, et Rcnncbclg, i. 6j. Bof, Melfifeii, Hoofd. — Compare Apoiogie d'Oiange, p, 
JM. GrOMI*. PrinsL, ArchivM, riL S43-^S ; Stiada, j, iii. 13,5, ti6, Ef, Rddui, iL 
JO. 3 Bor, xiv. 17Q, Hoofd, xvi. 6B4. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Caplivjty rfLaNou*— Cruil pro j>oai dons of Philip— Siege of GrotiLRBen — Death of Bart- 
hold Ein«a— His gtaracter — Hnlietiio commands in lbs north — His incomtieteoee — 
Ht is d-cfcaCed on Hikrdcnberg Heath — Petty c>perali>cin£— 'If^UnO'in of Orange — Di^- 
saiiaraction ancl depanircof Count Jolin^KcnioiuilraiiCE of Ajchdiike Malthiai— 
Embassy 10 Anjou — Etollnn-d and Zfland ofltfih* wvefeigniy W Oraiig* — ConquMi 
of Portugal— Gcsavelk proposes the Ran against tte Prince — It Li pub! ished— Tht 
(lecumeni analyznl — The Apology^ of Orange analyied and ebaracteriieif — Siege af 
Sieenwyk hy KenneterB — Forgeries— SieR'e relieval— Deitth of RenTiiPberE— inari- 
tmioh of the "L3jid-GQiincU"—Diislicss. of Parma sent tutho NcthcrU-nds-^ Anger gf 
Alerantler — Pichibiliun of Cathdk worship in Antwerp, Utrecht, and elsewherB^ 
DcduaticTi of IndeptrLdenct hy ilie Uniicd Piovincca- Nceotiatisfii witli Anjou — 
Xbc sovereignty of Hijiland and Zekind proviEionally accepted by Oranjie — Tripani- 
tion olihe ^etflerIands— Power of the Prince ■descrihed— Act of Atjiiiaiion analyied 
— Philosophy of Netherland politics — Views df the govtminernt compact — Acqui- 
teceuce by ttte pcoplo in (hc action of tke esUtes — Departiue of Aichdake Mfttthms- 

The war continued in a languid and desultory manner in 
different parts of the country. At an action near Ingel- 
mutlster, the brave and accomplished De la Noue was 
made prisoner.^ This was a severe loss to the states, 
a cruel blow to Orange, for he was not only one of the 
most experienced soldierSf but one of the most acconi' 
plished writers of his ag^e. His pen was as celebrated as 
his sword.- In exchange for the illustrious Frenchman 
the states in vain offered Count Eg^mont, who had been 
made prisoner a few weeks befo^e^ and De SeUes, who 
was captured shortly afterwards. Parma answered, con- 
temptuously, that he would not g:ive a lion for two sheep.^ 
Even Charapag'ny was offered in addition, but without 
success. Parma had written to Philip, immediately upon 
the capture, that, were it not for Eg:mQnt, Selles, and 
others, then in the power of Orange, he should order the 
execution of La Noue. Under the cjrcuinstances, how- 
ever, he had begged to be informed as to his Majesty's 
pleasure, and in the meantime had placed the prisoner in 
the castle of Limburg, under charg-e of De Billy,* His 
Majesty, of course, never signified his pleasure, and the 
illustrious soldier remained for five years in a loathsome 
dungeon more bcRtting a condemned malefactor than a 
prisoner of war. It was In the donjon keep of the castle, 
lighted only by an aperture in the roof, and was therefore 
exposed to the rain and all inclemencies of the sky, while 



1 Eor, XV- t^t, (95: 



'' '^Che- e[ti liabbia laputo," says Be:ntivo^liE>, "cosi ben nianeeej^e la pennn cgpna 
Ifl. sp^da ; « V3.1erc do pace nan punEa eqciid chc in guerra.'' — Guerra di Fi^hdrap 2, t. 14Q. 

3 Kv. Reidan., Ann. ii. ^g. 

< Sirada, d i, iiL 15s, '"^S- 'Parma is !uiii] I-b have hinted to Philip that De Billy woaiS 
wiLliiiely undcrtkko lh« private aj^BaiMnation of Lk Noiie. — Popeliniire, Hist, du Pa.t* 
Bu, iSfS-tsSf. 
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rats, toadSf and other vermin housed in the miry floor. 
Here this distingfuishcd personagrc, Francis with the Iron 
Arm, whom all Frenchmen, Catliolic or Hug-uenot, 
admired for his genius, bravery, and purity of character, 
passed five years of close continement. The government 
was most anxious to take his life, but the captivity of 
Egmont and others prevented the accomplishment of their 
wishes. During: this long: period, the wife and numerous 
friends of La Noue were unwearied in tlieir efforts to effect 
his ransom or exchange,^ but none of the prisoners In the 
hands of the patriots were considered a fair equivalent. 
The hideous proposition was even made by Philip the 
Second to La None, that he should receive his liberty if 
he would permit his eyes to be put out, as a preliminary 
condition. The fact is attested by several letters written 
by La Noue to his wife. The prisoner, wearied, shat- 
tered in health, and sighing for air and liberty, was 
disposed and even anxious to accept the Infamous offer, 
and discussed the matter philosophically in his letters. 
That lady, however, horror-struck at the sug^^estion, 
implored him to reject the condition, which he accord- 
ingly Consented to do. At last, in June, 1.^85, he was 
exchanged, on extremely rigorous terms, for Egmont. 
During' his captivity in this vile dungeon, he composed 
not only his famous political and military discourses, but 
several other works, among- the rest, Annotations upon 
Plutarch and upon the Histories of Guicciardini.^ 

The siege of Groningcn proceeded, and Parma ordered 
some forces under Martin Schcnck to advance to its relief. 
On the other hand, the meagre states' forces under Sonoy, 
Hohenlo, Entcs, and Count John of Nassau's young son,, 
William Lotiis, had not yet made much impression upon 
the cttV-'* There was little military skill to atone for the 
feebleness of the assailing army, although there was plenty 
of rude valour. Barthold Entes, a man of desperate 
character, was impatient at the dilatoriness of the proceed- 
ings. After having been in disgrace with the states, 
since the downfall of his friend and patron, the Count de 

I Vtoyae Amirault : La Vie it Fmijois, ScigEieiir d4 b Noue. ■dh Braj de Fer {Lejtle^ 
iMi). pp. i67-»f7- " Amlrault, 367-308. 

B " KnCiD on f?n vlnl JEiaqups & ce ■Aegii dc barb.ine que dft lay fairc BiiE;;E>4rer sous 
main., miG pour donnei unc fol^sajite caution ^^ re pcrterjamp.l! k? annea nmcre 1e Roy 
Cothoiicquc, il CaUolt qtt'il at \iht*si afvti Ics yeui. A peine ]'*u.wf-je cr*u si je ne 
t'AVois S^ru C]U< p^r liL lecture des Ih.i'iloirf* cl par ]b ttipport "d'TSn tier^ Mtiis q pu ^ 
?c«/-fJ qu'il ens faitei desa pciitire mainisa remme m'onlrecdu. la these dinJttiifahte, 
ijar rursd CoyjeiA dcnaf icy pour telle." — Amiraiilt, pp. aSo, iSi-jijB. — Compare Sltada, 
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la Marctf, he had recently succeeded to a regiment in 
place of Colonel Ysselstein, " dismissed for a homicide or 
two. "^ On the 17th of May, he had been dining at 
Rolda, in company with Hohenlo and the young Count of 
Nassau. Returning- to the trenches in a state of wild 
intoxication, he accosted a knot of superior officers, in- 
forming- them that they were but boys, and that he would 
show them, how to carry the faubourg' of Groningen on 
the instant. He was answered that the faubourg-, being^ 
walled and moated, could be taken only by escalade or 
battery. Laughing- loudly, he rushed forward toward the 
counterscarp, -waving his sword, and brandishing; on his 
left arm the cover of a butter firkin, which he had taken 
instead of hig buckler. He had advanced, however, but 
a step, when a bullet from the faubourg" pierced his brain, 
and he fell dead without a word.*' 

So perished one of the wild founders of the Netherland 
commonwealth — one of the little band of reckless adven- 
turers who had captured the town of Brill in 1572, and 
thus laid the foundation stone of the republic. He was 
in some sort a type. His character was embletnatlcaJ of 
the worst side of the liberating movement. Desperate, 
lawless, ferocious- — a robber on land, a pirate by sea — he 
had rendered great service in the cause of his fatherland, 
and had done it much disgrace. By the evil deeds of 
men like himself, the fair face of liberty had been pro- 
faned at its first appearance. Born of a respectable 
family, he had been noted, when a student in this very 
Groningfen where he had now found his g-rave, for the 
youthful proflio^acy of his character. After dissipating- 
his patrimony, he had taken to the sea, the leg-alized 
piracy of the mortal strug;^le ivith Spain offering- a wel- 
come refug-e to spendthrifts like himself, fn common 
with many a banished noble of ancient birth and broken 
fortunes, the riotous student became a successful corsair, 
and it is probable that his prizes were made as well among 
the friends as tlie enemies of his country. He amassed 
in a short time one hundred thousand crowns — no con- 
temptible fortune in those days. He assisted La Marck 
in the memorable attack upon Brill, but behaved badly 
and took to flig^ht when Mondragfon made his memorable 
expedition to relieve Tergoes,^ He had subsequently been 

I Uftofd, xn. 69X. " Soafi, nb\ sup. Metei«i, i. i7o«. — Ccnv^aat^ftfti-^m. ir^ 
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imprisoned wiih La Marck for insubordination, and during- 
his confinement had dissipated a large part of his fortune. 
In 1576, after the violation of the Ghent Treaty, he had 
returned to his piratical pursuits, and having prospered 
ag'ain as rapidly as he had done during; his former cruises, 
had been gEad to exchange the ocean for more honourable 
service on shore. The result was the tragic yet almost 
ludicrous termination which we have narrated. He left a 
handsome property, the result of his various piracies, or, 
according- to the usual euphemism, prizes. He often ex- 
pressed regret at the number of traders uhom he had cast 
into the sea, complaining, in particular, of one victim 
whom he had thrown overboard, who would never sink, 
but who for years long ever floated in his wake, and 
stared him in the face whenever he (ooked over his vessel's 
gide. A gambier, a profligate, a pirate, he had yet 
rendered service to the cause of freedom, and his name — 
sullying the purer and nobler ones of other founders of 
the commonweaUh — " is enrolled in the capitol," ^ 

Count Philip Hohtnlo, upon whom now devolved the 
entire responsibility of the Groningen siege and of the^ 
Friesland operations, was only a few degrees superior toH 
this northern corsair. A noble of high degree, nearly con- 
nected with the Nassau family, sprung of the best blood 
in Germany, handsome and dignified in appearance, he 
was in reality only a debauchee and a drunkard. Personal 
bravery was his main qualification for a general; a virtue 
which he shared vvith many of his meanest soldiers. He 
had never learned the art of war, nor had he the least 
ambition to acquire it. Devoted to his pleasures, he 
depraved those under his command, and injured the cause 
for which he was contending,^ Nothing but defeat and 
djsg^race were expected by the purer patriots from such 
guidance- "The benediction of God," wrote Albada, 
"cannot be hoped for under this chieftain, who, by life 
and manners, is fitter to drive swine than to govern 
pious and honourable men. " 3 

The event Justified the prophecy. After a few trifling 
operations before Groningen, Hohenlo was summoned to 

I Metcrr-ti, K. 170, Bor, XV. 505. Hoord, xvL 691. Archiv« de la M;>"son d'Oranje, 
til- 37a- TJie names of the band ftC ^v«&turea^ who stiied Brill art all carefnHy pr& 
lerwed in (he recQcds «r ihc RepiiWic 

1 LfHcr of Albania, Archives « CorrcspontUncfl, vii. 370. Hv. Reitlani. Ann. Belf., 
U.U- 

' " qo! porcia regendis yita. et months iM.av5 «l idonnj quam bttat^ piisqtM 

deleadettdia. "— Aftrij vet el Corrospoiiianct, vii. lyjo. J 
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the neig:tibourliood of Coewerden, by the reported arrival 
of Martin Schenck, at the head of a considerable force. 
On the 15th of June, the Count marched all night and a 
part of the following; morning^, in search of the eneiny. 
He came up with them upon Hardenberg Heath, in a 
broiling summer forenoon. His men were jaded by the 
forced march^ overcome with the heatj tormented with 
thirst, and unable to procure even a drop of water. The 
royalists were fresh, so that the result of the contest 
was e:asily to be foreseen. Hohqnlo's army was annihil- 
ated in an hour's time, the whole population fied out of 
Coewerden, the siege of Groningen was raised, Renneberg 
was set free to resume his operations on a larger scale^ 
and the fate of all the north-eastern provinces was once 
more svvingjng in the wind.^ The boors of Drenthe and 
Friesland rose again. They had already mustered in the 
field at an earlier season of the year in considerable force* 
Calhng themselves "the desperates," and bearing on 
their standard an egg-shell with the yolk running out — 
to indicate that having lost the meat they were yet ready 
to fight for the shell — they had swept through the open 
country, pillaging and burning, Hohenlo had defeated 
them in two encounters, slain a large number of their 
forces, and reduced them for a time to tranquillity,^ His 
late overthrow onCe more set them loose. Renneberg, 
always apt to be over-elated in prosperity, as he was 
unduly dejected in adversity, now assumed all the airs of 
a conqueror. He had hardly eight thousand men under 
his orders,^ but his strength lay in the weakness of his 
adversaries. A small war now succeeded, with small 
generals, small armies, small campaigns, small sieges. 
For the time, the Prince of Orange was even obliged to 
content himself with such a general as Hohenlo. As 
usual, he was almost alone. " Donee eris felis," said he, 
emphatically — 

" mllltfid Dlun«ra.lin ainiMA, 

TempOTa c«™ enint PuWa, nul'iiscrit,"* 

and he was this summer doomed to a still harder depri- 
vation by the final departure of his brother John from 
the Netherlands. 

The Count had been wearied out by petty miseries.^ 

1 Bor, XV. 2D7. McicEED, x. 170, 171, Hiwfd, xv). Ggj, €94, Si-ratia, t, iv. iSg-171. 
3 Bor, liv. i77-i?e. * rbiijiv. atTa. 

^ ArcLIveSt vi;- ?3i, LeCler to l^aiaru^ Sfhweni^i. 

' See ibe leLiera of Count John in Archives, vol. vii., pssnni; ^uUraWc^ \!eMsk<v'K 
9]o> 93'i QJ'r 97^ iot^ and Eht MemoiT on pi-gu ^tci-sv^. 






imprisor**^ 7'/rc ^^^ '^j ^jicrwhelmed him 

h' . • , Gd'f^'^''^'^ the north-eastern pro- 

''■""%rfc^"'"^'S "''^ subordination. The 
''"'^^- peif^^''-^g^ii<> authority over an army 
v?^^^"^ ^^^'"^ ^^'^%r a people whom they did not 
pit^^!fly^did ^"^^ ^^diess quarrels between the varl- 
pft/L-fi^ ' fjief^ '^'^''^icipaS and provlncsaJ g-Qvernment— 
f^'^o^r^^ rerP'"^ contributions and expenditures.^ 
^ri'>'^iil-jr!y '^"^„g!iGg, the country was exposed to the 
during -'p.^rJiia/ to the private efforts of the Malcontents, 
forces of ^.j scidiery of the states, to the armed and 
(p the ""^p^antry. Little heed was paid to the admoni- 
/■ebel'''^"*^^jjj,j John, who was of a hotter temper than 
*^'^°^the tranq^iJ Prince- The stadholdcr g:ave way to 
^^-1 passion at the meanness and the insolence to which 
h ^ivas constaotiy exposed. He readily recognized his 
nBrmityi ^"*^ confessed himself unable to accommodate 
^,s irascibility to the " humores " of the inhabitants. 
There was often sufficient cause for his petulance. Never y 
jigd prffitor of a province a more penurious civil list. ■ 
"The baker has given notice," wrote Count Jolin, in " 
November, "that he will supply no more bread after to- 
morrow, unless he is paid." The states would furnish 
no money to pay the bill. It was no better with the 
butcher. "The cook has often no meat to roast," said 
the Count, in the same letter, " so that we are often 
obliged to go supperlcss to bed." His lodging's were a 
half-roofed, half-finished, unfurnished barrack, where the 
stadholder passed his winter days and evenings in a 
small, dark, freezIng-coId chamber, often without fire- 
wood.3 Such circum.stances were certainly not calculated 
to excite envy. When in addition to such wretched 

1 When the eilTnord[nar7 ffencfwity of ibe Count hinuflf, nnd the altCKEthcr anu> 
pjq,picJ sacifices -pf tbe Pfini^, are taken lata aciroiiiil, it ijuiy well he ^iijippsfi] tbw e£i« 

EMience of li? broiboi woult! be sortly tried l;;y Lh" parinnony uf the states. It ■.oMara 
y a doturrtcnt laid befoft the states- general in (he win iff at i<Eb-is8i, thai the Conn* 
had tiiciL^vlf advsnrud ta Orange 5701.000 fiorins in the cnusc- The total of aiotiey fpc-[1t 
hf the rrince hiin-ielf far the u.kc at Netheilaad liberty wax 3,ai»,coa. Th«e vast 
lUTCi had been raised En variaus ways and fTnm variouri per5on,-ige&. Mis estalft vfefb 
dteoly hypotlicCflled, end hii creditors so tTouhlF^ome,. that, in hU ijwn lap^ttge, hn was 
UDBrile ta atteiiii properly to public: efTaiii, so ficqueiii ajid so tbTcaiening were the 
applicationa made upma hini W( payment. Day by -day lie frit iht niSCcsaity itdvanciuff 
mote f^lu^^Ly LtTiion l^kim al placing Lin^telf pcrscrkally it: ih'C h:indt of his o-editoif, ajid 
m&kJHg over h\t aSaXst to ih-eir mercy itniLl tha uttermasl TArthins should be pnid. !□ 
hif Iw-o campa9F>ii9 againat Alva ^E569 Dtid 1572) he had spent ipO^.tno AoriDS- H« owed 
the Elector Piilatjne 130,000 Hurin*, the Landjcrave 60,039, Cisuftt John st^.om, and other 
Bucu la otfier individual e. — Stiial ende korl begrip van het geen,, M. E. Heereden P. van 
Orxiige belall utai: hclibsa fflitsgodefs het gcCfiS Sync V. Pp. Achutdig b grbleeveOj etc. 
Ordii). De/Kxll^l Wi/eJf, An. IsS-J, i_jSi, f. 945VO. Mjq. MS, Hrtgu-e Atchives, 
^ Arahireaet Corrtspondanct, vii. lo^ 113, 31S, 3^ 
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parsimony it is remembered that the Count was perpetu- 
ally worried by the quarrels of the provincial authorities 
with each other and with himself, he may be forgiven for 
becoming- thorougEiJy exhausted at last. He was growing 
" grrey and grizzled " with perpetual perplexity. He had 
been fed with annoyance, as if — to use his own homely 
expression — "he had eaten it with a spoon," Having' 
already loaded himself with a debt of six hundred thou- 
sand florins, which he had spent in the states' servicej 
and having- strug^g^led manfully against the petty tortures 
of his situation, he cannot be severely censured for relin- 
quishing his post.i The ai?airs of his own Countship 
were in great confusion. His children — boys and g^irls — 
were many, and needed their father's guidance, while the 
eldest, William Louis, was already in arms for the Nether- 
landsj following the instincts of his race. Distinguished 
for a rash valour, which had already gained the rebuke of 
his father, and the applause of his comrades, he had com- 
menced his long and glorious career by receiving a severe 
wound at Coewerdcn, which caused him to halt for life.^ 
Leaving so worthy a representative, the Count was more 
justified in his .departure. 

His wife, too^ had died in his absence, and household 
aETairs required his attention. Jt must be confessed, how- 
ever, that if the memory of his deceased spouse had its 
claims, the selection of her successor was still more 
prominent among his anxieties. The worthy gentleman 
had been supernatu rally directed as to hfs second choice, 
ere that choice seemed necessary, for before the news of 
his wife's death had reached him, the Count dreamed 
that he was already united in second nuptials to the fair 
Cunigunda, daughter of the deceased Elector Palatine— 
a vision which was repeated many times- On the morrow 
he learned, to his amazement, that he was a widower, 
and entertained no doubt that he had been specially 
directed towards the Princess seen in his slumbers, whom 
he had never seen in life.^ His friends were in favour 
of his marrying the Electress Dowager, rather than her 
daughter, whose years numbered less than half his own. 
The honest Count, however, "after ripe consideration," 

1 Archive* U Cojresponiiaoce, vii, 334, 487. 

a Boc. nv. ai6. AtcJjlvcs, etc., 1-^1.383-386. Hoord. iVlU JoJ. 

3- ArfhivfS, ClC-t ^- 3SJE1 S'lU- Tt^^. convictio'EL af divInB inlerposiLion. was irkserlr?il in 
ihe ctianiag«: con imct.— Vide Rfeinorial voti Gr. Erasl to Scbawcabtirg ami Dt. Jacob 
Sch-waiti. Arciiv'cs ci Corrcipiin dance, viL 36:, s;;^. 
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decidedly preferred the maid to the widow. '* I con- 
fess," he said, with much gravity, " that the marriage 
with the old Elect ress, in respect of her God-fearing 
disposition, i:ier piety, her virtue, and the like, would be 
much more advisable. Moreover, as she hath borne her 
cross, and knows how to deal with g^eiitlenien, so much 
the better would it be for me- Nevertheless, inasmuch as 
she has already had two husbands, is of a tolerable age, 
and is taller of stature than myself^ my inclination is less 
towards her than towards her daughter."^ ^ 

For these various considerations. Count John, notwith-^ 
standing the remonstrances of his brother, definitely laid 
down his government of Gelderland, and quitted the Ne- 
therlands about midsummer.^ Enoug-h had not been done, 
in the: opinion of the Prince, so long as aught remained to 
do, and he could not bear that his brother should desert 
the country In the hour of its darkness, or doubt the 
Almighty when his hand was veiled in clouds. " One 
must do one's best,"^ said he, "and believe that when 
such misfortunes happen, God desires to prove us. If 
He sees that we do not lose our courage, He witl assuredly 
help us. Had we thought otherivise, we should never 
have pierced the dykes on a memorable occasion, for it 
was an uncertain thing and a great sorrow for the poor 
people; yet did God bless the undertaking. He will bless 
us still, for his arm hath not been shortened,"^ 

On the 22nd of July, 1580, tlie Ardlduke Matthias, 
being fully aware of the general tendency of affairs, sum- 
moaed a meeting of the generality in Antwerp, He did 
not make his appearance before the assembly, but re- 
quested that a deputation might wait upon him at his 
lodgings, and to this committee he unfolded his griefs. 
He expressed his hope that the states were not — in viola- 
tion of the laii's of God and man^about to throw them- 
selves into the arms of a foreig-n prince. He rerninded 
them of their duty to the holy Catholic religion, and to the 
illustrious house of Austria, while he also pathetically 
called their attention to the necessities of his own house- 
hold, and hoped that they would, at least, provide for the 
arrears due to his domestics.* 

1 ArcbiVFH *t Correspond HTiCe, viu 315 ftrtd 3.64, n^C^h — "lltzOil'^ ^ys Ihc marriage 
memorial alTBad 7 ciied, "ite mAom h a Lqlemlsly stout psmon, which wtnitd Iw almosi, 
demgatDrjr to hit Gfflct When ihey s^ouW M in company of other gentlemen and, 
'flriiw. pTsbo'ifJ be walltirts Wgeihcr fa the Btreeti, his Crac* wouHil ieum.-ilmDSi litljQi " 
Aer side. ' — Memoir of Dr. Scbwarli * Aichives, etc. , vii. 39a, 

' Aichivca ef Corritspenclance, vii, ji6. *■ 'S«% »*<. vn-, a\^ 
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The states -general replied with courtesy as to the per- 
sonal claims of the Archduke. For the rest, they took 
higher g:roLinds, and the coming- declaration of indepen- 
dence already pierced throug-h the studied decorum of 
their language. They defended their negotiations with 
Anjou on the ground of necessity, averring that the King 
of Spain had proved inexorable to all intercession, whiie, 
through the intrigues of their bitterest enemies, they had 
been entirely forsaken by the Empire.^ 

Soon afterwards, a special leg-atioo, with Sainte Alde- 
gonde at its head, was despatched to France to consult 
with the Duke of Anjou, and settled terms of agreement 
with him by the treaty of Plessis les Tours (on the agtli 
of September, 1580), afterwards definitely ratified by the 
convention of Bordeaux, signed on the a3rd of the follow- 
ing- January. 2 

The states of Holland and Zeland, however, kept en- 
tirely aloof from this transaction, being from the beg'in- 
ning opposed to the choice of Anjou. From the first to 
the last, they would have no master but Orange, and to 
him, therefore, this year they formally offered the 
sovereig;nty of their provinces ; but they offered it in 
vain. 

The conquest of Portug^al had effected a diversion in 
the affairs of the Netherlands. It was but a transitory 
one. The provinces found the hopes which they had built 
upon the necessity of Spain for large supplies in the 
pentnsula — to their own consequent relief — soon changed 
into fears, for the rapid success of Alva in PortugaJ gave 
his master additional power to oppress the heretics of 
the north. Henry, the Cardinal King, had died in 1580, 
after succeeding to the youthful adventurer, Don Sebas- 
tian, slain during his chivalrous African campaign {4th 
of August, 1578). The contest for the succession which 
opened upon the death of the aged monarch was brief, 
and in fifty-eight days, the bastard Antonio, Philip's only 
formidable competitor, had been utterly defeated and 
driven forth to lurk, like a hunted wild beast, amonja- 
rugged mountain caverns, with a price of a hundred 
thousand crowns upon his head,^ In the course of the 
succeeding year, Philip received homag-e at Lisbon as 

1 Eor, IV, atl, BIJ. ^ Ibid., SI*. 

■ Cabrcfs, ■"■ etp- a?: K'iL cap. i, a, 5, 6, pp. 1053-1139. Bar, xiv. 17B, Diq. 
Archives de b Muwd d'Onue^, viL jgB, sqq. 
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King of Portug-al-i From the moment of this conquest, 
he was more disposed, and more at leisure than ever, 
to vent his wrath against the Netherlands, and against 
the man whom he considered the incarnation of their 
revolt. 

Cardinal Granvelle had ever whispered in the King's 
ear the expediency of taking- off the Prince by assassina- 
tion. It has been seen how subtly distilled, and how 
patiently hoarded, was this priest "s venom ag^ainst in- 
dividuals, until the time arrived when he could administer 
the poison with effect. His hatred of Orang-e was intense 
and of ancient date. He was of Opinion, too, that the 
Prince might be scared from the post of duty, even if the 
assassin's hand were not able to reach his heart. He was 
in favour of publicly Setting a price upon !iis head — think- 
ing- that if the attention of all the murderers in the world 
were thus directed towards the illustrious victim, the 
Prince would tremble at the dangers which surrounded 
him. " A sum of money would be well employed in this 
way," said the Cardinal, "and, as the Prince of Orange 
is a vile coward, fear alone will throw him into confu' 
sion. "^ Again, a few months later, renewing^ the sub- 
ject, he observed^ " 'Twould be well to offer a reward 
of thirty or forty thousand crowns to any one who will 
deliver the Prince, dead or alive ; since from very fear of 
it^ — 3.5 he is pusillanimous — it would not be unlikely that 
he should cUe of his oiun accord." ^ 

The King, accepting the priest's advice, resolved to ful- 
minate a ban against the Prince, and to set a price upon 
his head. " It will be well/* wrote Philip to Parma, " to 
offer thirty thousand crowns or so to any one who will 
deliver him dead or alive. Thus the country may be rid 
of a man so pernicious ; or at any rate he will be held 
in perpetual fear, and therefore prevented from executi 
leisurely his designs."* 
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1 He wdteon the occasion, of the cetemony "aca.<nock of crwiiDisy brocadle, with lain 
Tolda-" Wilh hi» sceptre grasped in h'lS right bnn:l, and liU crown upon lik lieJid, D* 
looked, Miys liis enihusmsiic b'ograplifT, "tike King David — red, tsndHumei and \enet- 
nbie." "PaTcciii a1 Rfy Davidj rojo, hcrraosoi Is vuti, i venefatlcch U Majcstaid que 
repraaenlabB-"— Cabr*rp, xiiL lisfi. 

« Arebives, «c., vii 166, — " Y quaJquler iliiiflro seria muy "b™ ejsiplcnrfo y eomfl 

M V)! 7 cobaiijfj ei miedo le pcndtia en coiifu^JDn." — Letter ef the CafdiiSRl !>□ PhQip, 
AngusI B. '579- 

s'" Tambien se pedcia al Prfndpe d'Orange* ponfT talla dc w) o ^o mil csTudoi, k qui«i 
le Tnai.-isir: a dvfast vivo, como hfueQ trrfns Ins pt>teTiladr« de Italii, puc* con niieilo solo 
dflo etsmv t' /^^'flinimt, Hit Wtia tnudiii raiwifist elf suyd," elc— Ibid. 

* Afchivrs, vii. i«;-i™. Letter ofPhilip to th^Pnnneof Parma, Nov 3<^ 1579. 
JcKcii Mr* Crotn v. FtiTuUaa, was dou^ueai dicOtU^^ GwufcUh. 
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In accordance with these sugfgestions and these hopes, 
the famous ban was accordingly drawn up, and dated 
on the 1 5 th of March , 1 5S0. It was, however, not 
formally published In the Netherlands until the month of 
June of the same year.^ 

This edict will remain the most lasting monument to 
the memory of Cardinal Granvelle. It will be read when 
all his other state-papers and epistles — able as they in- 
contestably are— shall have passed into oblivion. No 
panegyric of friend, no palliating- mag-nanimity of foe, 
can roll away tliis rock of infamy from his tomb. It was 
by Cardinal Granvelle and by Philip that a price was 
set upon the head of the foremost man of his age, as 
if he had been a savage beast, and that admission into 
the ranks of Spain's haughty nobility was made the 
additional bribe to tempt the assassin. 

The ban 3 consisted of a preliminary narrative to 
justify the penafty with which it was concluded. It re- 
ferred to the favours conferred by Philip and his father 
upon the Prince; to his signal ingratitude and dissimula- 
tion, ft accused him of originating the Request, the 
imag'e-breaking;, and the public preaching. It censured 
his marriage with an abbess— even during the lifetime of 
his wife; alluded to his campaigns against Alva, to his 
rebellion in Holland, and to the horrible massacres com- 
mitted by Spaniards in that province — as the necessary 
consequences of his treason. It accused htm of introduc- 
ing liberty of conscience, of procuring; his own appointment 
L as Ruward, of violating the Ghent Treaty, of foiling the 
f efforts of Don John, and of frustrating the counsels of 
the Cologne cominissioners by his perpetual distrust. It 
charged him with a newly-organized conspiracy, in the 
erection of the Utrecht Union; and for these and similar 
crimes-— set forth with involutions, slow, spiral, and 
cautious as the head and front of the Indictment was 
direct and deadly — it denounced the chastisement due 
to the "wretched hypocrite" who had committed such 
offences. 

"For these causes," concluded the ban, "we declare 
!him traitor and miscreant, enemy of ourselves and of the 
country. As such we banish him perpetually from all 
our realms, forbidding all our subjects, of whatever 



1 WftBtrwer, Vad. Hist,, viL 34Sj 316. 

> It U appeudtd Ip the " Apologia, in Vat «dittgn f^ ^^Wiui, 
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quality, to communicate with him openly or privately 
to adtninister to him victuals, drinfc, Ere, or other neces' 
saries. We allow all to injure him in property or life 
We expose the said William Nassau as an enemy of tb 
human race — giving hts property to all who tuay seize it,. 
And if any one of our subjects or any strang^er shoul 
be found sufficiently g-enerous of heart to rid us of thi 
pest, deJivering him to us, alive or dead, or taking hi 
life, we will cause to be furnished to him immediately 
after the deed shall have been done, the sum of twenty 
five thousand crowns in gold. If he have committed any 
crimSj however heinnUSf we promise to pardon him; an 
if he be vot already noble, we will ennoble htm for hi 
valour. ' ' 

SlcH was the celebrated ban ag^alnst the Prince of 
Orange. It was answered before the end of the year 
by the memorable "Apology of the Prince of Orange," 
one of the most startling^ docuinents in history. Nqi 
defiance was ever thundered forth in the face of a despo 
in more terrible tones. It had become sufficiently mani- 
fest to the royal party that the Prince was not to be pur- 
chased by "millions of money," or by unlimited family 
advancement — not to be cajoled by flattery or offers of 
illustrious friendship. It had been decided, therefore, 
to terrify him into retreat, or to remove him by murder. 
The government had been thoroughly convinced that the 
only way to finish the revolt, was to " finish Orange," 
according to the ancient advice of Antonio Perez. The 
mask was thrown off. It bad been decided to forbid the 
Prince bread, water, fire, and shelter; to g^ive his wealth 
to the fisc, his heart to tlie assassin, his soul, as it was 
hoped, to the Father of Evil. The rupture being: thus 
complete, it was right that the "wretched hypocrite" 
should answer ban with ban, royal denunciation witll 
sublime scorn. He had ill deserved, however, the title oL 
hypocrite, he said. When the frlerd of government, he 
had warned them that by their complicated and perpetual 
persecutions they were twisting- the rope of their own 
ruin. Was that hypocrisy? Since becoming- their enemy, 
there had likewise been Jittle hypocrisy found in him — 
unless it was hypocrisy to make open war upon govern- 
ment, to take tbeir cities, to expel their armies from 
the country. 
The proscribed rebel, towering to a moral and even 
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social superiority over the man who affected to be his 
master by rig:ht divine, repudiated the idea of a. king in 
the Netheriands. The word might be leg-itimate in Castile, 
or Naples, or the Indies, but the provinces knew no such 
title. Philip had inherited in those countries only the 
power of Duke or Count-^a power closely limited by con- 
stitutions more ancient than his birthright. Orange was 
no rebe3 then — Philip no Itgitimate monarch. Even were 
the Prince rebellious, it was no more than Philip's ances- 
tor, Albert of Austria, had been towards his anointed sove- 
reign, Emperor Adolphus of Nassau, ancestor of William. 
The ties of allegiance and conventional authority being 
severed, it had become idle for the King to affect superior- 
ity of hneage to the man whose family had occupied illus- 
trious stations when the Habsburg"s were obscure squires 
in Switzerland, and had ruled as sovereig-n in the Nether- 
lands before that Overshadowing house had ever been 
named. 

But whatever the hereditary claims of Philip in the 
country, he had forfeited them by the violation of his 
oaths, by his tyrannical suppression of the charters of the 
land; while by his personal crimes he had lost all pretension 
to sit in judgment upon his fellow man. Was a people 
not justified in rising against authority when al! their 
laws had been trodden under foot, " not once only, but a 
million of times?"— and was William of OrangCj lawful 
husband of the virtuous Charlotte de Bourbon, to he de- 
nounced for moral delinquency by a lascivious, incestuous, 
adulterous, and murderous King? With horrible distinct- 
ness he laid before the monarch all the crimes of which 
he believed him guilty, and having thus told Philip to his 
beard, "thus didst thou," he had a withering word for 
the priest who stood at his back. "Tell me," he cried, 
" by whose command Cardinal Granvelle administered 
poison to Emperor Maximilian? I know what the Emperor 
told me, and how much fear he felt afterwards for the 
King and for all Spaniards," 

He ridiculed the effrontery of men like Philip and 
Granvelle, in charging " distrust upon others, when it was 
the very atmosphere of tlieir own existence." He pro- 
claimed that sentiment to be the only salvation for the 
country. He reminded Philip of the words which his name- 
sake of %taccdon — a school-boy in tyranny, compared to 
himself — ^had heard from the lips of Den:vosttv<aM«, — ^siwA. 
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the strong^est fortress o£ a free people ag'sinst a tyrant was 
distrust. That sentiment, worthy of eternal memory, the 
Prince declared that he had taken from the " divine phJiip- 
pic," to engrave upon the heart of the nation, and he 
prayed God that he might be more readily believed than 
the great orator had been by his people. 

He treated with scOrn the price set upon hls head, ridix 
culing this project to terrify him, for its want of novelty, 
and asking the monarch if he supposed the rebel ignorant 
of the various bargains which had frequently been made 
before with cut-throats and poisoners to take away his 
life. '^' I am in the hand of God," said Wtlliam of 
Orange; " my worldly goods and my life have been long 
since dedicated to his service. He wi]l dispose of thera 
as seems best for his glory and my salvation." 

On the contrary, however, if it could be demonstrated, 
or even hoped, that his absence would benefit the cause of 
the country, he proclaimed himself ready to go into esilc- 
" Would to God," said he, in conckision, " that my per- 
pe::uai banishment, or even my death, could bring you a' 
true deliverance from so many calamities. Oh, how con- 
soling^ would be such banishment — how sweet such a 
death I For why have I exposed my property? Was it 
that I mig^ht enrich myself? Why have 1 lost my brothers? 
Was It that I might find new ones? Why have I left my 
son so long a prisoner? Can you give me another? Why 
have I put my life so often in danger? What reward can 
I hope after my long services, and the almost total wreck 
of my earthly fortunes, if not the prize of having acquired, 
perhaps at the expense of my life, your liberty? If then, 
my masters, you judge that ray absence or my death can 
serve you, behold me ready to obey. Command me — send 
me to the ends of the earth — I will obey. Here is my head, 
over which no prince, no monarch, has power but your- 
selves. Dispose of it for your good, for the preservatioQ 
of your republic, but if you judge that the moderate 
amount of experience and industry which is In me, if you 
Judge that the remainder of my property and of my life 
can yet be a service to you, I dedicate them afresh to you 
and to the country." * ^ 

His motto — most appropriate to his life and character — 'fl 
*' }e maintiendrai," was the concluding phrase of the 
document. His arms and signature were also formally , 

1 ApoloEWi pp. iifik t^i- 
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appended, and the Apolog-y, translated into most modern 
languages, was sent to neady every potentate in Christen- 
dom.^ It had been previously, on the 13th of December, 
1580, read before the assembly oE tlie united states at 
Delft, and approved as cordially as the ban was indig- 
nantly denounced. - 

During- the remainder of the year 1580, and the half of 
the following year, the seat of hostilities was mainly in 
the north-east — Parma, while waiting the arrival of fresh 
troops, being inactive. The operations, like the armies and 
the generals, were petty, Hohenlo was opposed to Renne- 
berg. After a few insignificant victories, the latter laid 
siege to Stecnwykj'^acity in Itself of no great importance, 
but the key to the province of Drcnthc. The garrison 
consisted of six hundred soldiers, and half as many trained 
burghers, Renneberg, having sis thousand foot and 

(twelve hundred horse, summoned the place to surrender, 
but was answered with defiance. Captain Cornput, who 
had escaped from Groningen, after unsuccessfully warning 
the citizens of Renneberg's meditated treason, commanded 
in Steenwyk, and his courage and cheerfulness sustained 
the population of the city during a cbse winter siege, 

t Tumultuous mobs in the streets demanding that the place 
should be given over ere it was too late, he denounced to 
their faces as "flocks of gabbling geese," unworthy the 
attention of brave men. To a butcher who^ with the 
instinct of his craft, begged to be informed what the 
population were to eat when the meat was all gone, he 
coolly observed, "' We wi[l eat you, villain, first of all, 
when the ttme cOm.es; sO go home and rest assured that 
you, at least, are not to die of starvation."* With such 
rough but cheerful admonitions did the honest soldier, at 
the head of his little handful, sustain the courage of the 
beleaguered city^ Meantime Renneberg pressed it hard. 
He bombarded it with red-hot balls, a new invention intro- 

1 Waq,enaer, inL 3^4. 

3 Ibid. Ar-chivM e( CmrespondaDce, *K. 480.— The ■"ApplDgie" w« drawn up ty 
Villiers, a clereyman afleamin? and tateat, (Vide Duptuais MfHtMy, noie to DcTJiaLi, 
V, Sij, La Have, 1740..) Ko man, howEver, al all conversant wJit the wrkLngs and 
fp«ecJiei of tbe Piincc, cao dcrubt ttat tic cntjte subsUnce ct the fajiicus ducument was 
frojn Ilia owa hand. The whole wa.^ submiued 10 bim Itir bia lizLa] f-rTicnilaiioni, and ii 
seetM by no means certain that it dtiived. anylhifig fiora the hand of Villlcjg, sjve the 
atiistic ajTTnigcment of tbo iiarta, Jo^^ctScF with cpnalai t^^aliona of style, by whicU ttc 
general effect is occaiiimallv inured. The a^ppe^ance of the Apc-lngy created both 
^ioita.tion and alum among (he friends of ais nuttor. " Ndw is ihe Pnnce a {lead 
man." ciied Sainte Aldceoride, whcri tie read it in Frmict^.— Hoord, xvii. 7JJ. 

3 TldT, XV. aiQ, asi. Ho<^rd, xviL 710. McLgicq, jl. 176, eq^> 

* Hcwfd, nyii. 71J- Mctcrcn, k. i-jBlu 
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duced five years before by Stephen Bathor, King of 
Poland, at the siege of Dantzig,^ Many houses were 
consumed, but stJli Cornput and ihe citizens held firm. 
As the winter advanced^ and the succour which had been 
promised still remained in the distance, Renneberg' began 
to pelt the city with sarcasms, which, it was hoped, might 
prove more effective than the red-hot balls. He sent a 
herald to know if the citizens had eaten all their horses 
yet ; a question which was answered by an ostentatious 
display of sixty starving hacks — all that could be mus- 
tered — upon the heights. He sent them on another occa- 
sioHf a short letter^ which ran as follows :— 



I 



" Most Honorable, most Stedfast.^As, during tb 
present frost, you have but little exercise in the trenches 
as you cannot pass your time in twirling your fi nge r-rings, 
seeing that they have all been sold to pay your soldiers' 
wages — as you have nothing to rub your teeth upon, noH 
to scour your stomachs witJia], and as, nevertheless, yo^ 
require something if oniy to occupy your minds, I send 
you the enclosed letterj, in hope it may yield amusement. 
January 15, I58i."2 



adr 



The enclosure was a letter from the Prince of Oran_ 
to the Duke of Anjou, which, as it was pretended, ha 
been intercepted. It was a clumsy forgery, but it answered 
the purpose of more skilful counterfeiting, at a period 
when political and religious enmity obscured men's judg- 
ment. " As to the point of religion," the Prince was made 
to observe, for example, to his iliustrions correspondent, 
"that Is ail plain and clear. No sovereign who hopes to 
come to any great advancement ought to consider religion, 
or hold it in regard. Your Highness, by means of the 
garrisons, and fortresses, will be easily master of the prin- 
cipal cities in Flanders and Brabant, even if the citizens 
were opposed to you. Afterwards you will compel them 
without difficulty to any religion which may seem most 
conducive to the interests of your Highness. "^ 

Odious and cynical as was the whole tone of the letter, 
it was extensively circulated. There were always natures 
base and brutal enough to accept the calumny, and to 

' Afeteidn, Jt. i6gd. Wagenaer, xiL 3^9. ^ Melercn, x. tjBc 

S Tlie whiile Jeliei Li givfn tv Bm. cf course as a Torgery, *vi, ss^-ni. It 
prababiy prepared by AMonlevllle.^lDiid. Compare Groeo v. Piinst., Aichivei, 
3S11. 
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make it current among kindred souls. It may be doubted 
whether Renneberg; attacbed faith to the document ; but 
it was natural that he should take a malicious satisfaction 
in spreading this !ibel against the man whose perpetual 
scorn he had so recently earned. Nothing" was more 
common than such forgeries, and at that very moment a 
letter, executed with equal grossness, was passing from 
hand to hand^ which purported to be from the Count him- 
self to Parma.l History has less interest in contradicting 
the calumnies against a man like Renneberg. The fictitious 
epistle of Orange, however, was so often republished, and 
the copies so carefully distributed, that the Prince had 
thought it important to add an e>:press repudiation of its 
authorship, by way of appendix to his famous Apology. 
He took the occasion to say, that if a particle of proof 
could be brought that he had written the letter, or any 
letter resembling h^ he would forthwith leave the Nether- 
lands, never to show his face there ag^ain.* 

Notwithstanding this well-known denial, however, Ren- 
neberg thought it facetious to send the letter into Steen- 
wyk, where it produced but small effect upon the minds 
of the burghers. Meantime, they had received intimation 
that succour was on Its way. Hollow balls containing; 
letters wefc shot into the town, bringing the welcome in- 
telligence that the English colonel, John Norris, with sis 
thousand states' troops, would soon make his appearance 
for their relief, and the brave Cornput added his cheerful 
exhortations to heighten the satisfaction thus produced. 
A day or two afterwards, three quails were caught in the 
public square, and the commandant improved the circum- 
stance by many quaint homilies. The number three, he 
observed, was typical of the Holy Trinity^ which had thus 
come symbohcally to their relief. The Lord had sustained 
the fainting Israelites with quails. The number three 
indicated three weeks, within which time the promised 
succour was sure to arrive. Accordingly, upon the 22nd 
of February, 15S1, at the expiration of the third week, 
Norris succeeded in victualling the town, the merry and 
steadfast Cornput was established as a true prophet, and 
Count Renneberg abandoned the siege in despair.^ 

• This kilM, the fictiliniu cljarncter of which ia as Dhvimis as {hut or ilic forged 
epistle of Orange, is given yai len^h by Bar, vv- 7it, six. It is. ^mugirn^^ tQ see cho^ 
^favicy ■with which the histatian iniroducea the lidicubm tl(mim«nt, evidently wjihont 
vnleruinihg a dcnbt as Co il5 frenuinenessj 3 Botj -e**- i-jj^ 

■* SEtsiia, a, iv. rja. M«[crcfi, x. 179. Bor, xvi. siSl. Y^iQ^td, li^fn. ^^^, t>Si' 
vol.. Ul, ^ 
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The subsequent career of that unhappy nobleman 
brief. On the 19th of July his troops were sig^naJly 
feated by Sonoy and Norris, the fugitive royalists retreat- 
ing into Groningen at the very moment when their general^ 
who had been prevented by ilieess from commanding" them, 
was receiving" the last sacraments. Remorse, shame, and 
disappointment had literally broug-bt Renneberg to his 
grave. '" His treason," says a contemporary, " was a nail 
in his coffin," and on his deathbed he bitterly bemoaned 
his crime, " Groningen ! Groning-en ! would that I had 
never seen thy walls!" !ie cried repeatedty in his last 
hours. He refused to see his sister, whose insidious coun- 
sels had combined with his own evil passions to make him a 
traitor; and he died on the 53rd of July, 15S1, repentant 
and submissive. ^- His heart, after his decease, was found 
" shrivelied to the dimensions of a waBnut," ^ a circum- 
stance attributed to poison by some, to remorse by others. 
His reg^ets^ his early death, and his many attractive quali- 
ties, combined to save his character from universal de- 
nunciation, and his name, although indelibly stained by 
treason, was ever mentioned with pity rather than with 
rancour." ^ 

Great changes, destined to be perpetual, were steadily 
preparing- in the internal condition of the provinces. A 
preliminary measure of an important character had been 
taken early this year by the assembly of the united pro- 
vinces held in the month of January at Delft. Tliis was 
the establishment of a genera! executive council. The con- 
stitution of the board was arrang"ed on the 13th of the 
month, and was embraced in eighteen articles. The num- 
ber of councillors was fixed at thirty, all to be native 
Netherlanders ; a certain proportion to be appointed from 
each province by its estates. The advice and consent of 
this body as to treaties with foreign powers were to be _ 
indispensable, but they were not to interfere with thefl 
rig-hts and duties of the states-general, nor to Intcfpose^ 
any obstacle to the arrang-ements with the Duke of 
Anjou.'* 

While this additional machine for the self-government 
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• Bar, rvi. 276. Hotird, xviii. 773. Metiren, a. iSf. 
B " So veldorrtt tfl Ween als een wnlsc Hole."' — Bor, jrvi. ajfi. 

■ Hia d?BlH was aitribuied by the roynlists lo rcRiel at his ill auccesi in ac^oinptislling 

the work for whictt he tiaJ received sa lajge > price,— MS, lecier of Henri ^e 'ttehn ta 

Prince of P^nas, July 13, csSi, Ecc Gron. und. Rennebtrs, iL C 1S4, Royal AfcMvk, 

Smssela. 

* r*e ctwuutuiioa of ihe " Land Uaed' isawenin.'M.Mav^at.x'ii. tu-aKV 
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of the provinces was in the course of creation, the Spanish 
monarch, on the other hand, had made another effort to 
recover the authority which he felt slipping from his grasp- 
Philip was in Portugal, preparing- for his coronation in 
that new kingdom — an event to he nearly contemporaneous 
with his deposition from the Netherland sovereignty, so 
solemnly conferred upon him a quarter of a century before 
in Brussels; but althoug-h thus distant, he was confident 
that he could more wisely govern the Netherlands than the 
inhabitants could doi and unwiiling^ as ever to confide in 
the abilities of those to whom he had delegated his 
authority. Provided, as he unquestionably was at that 
moment, with a more energetic representative than any 
who had before exercised the functions of royal g-overnor 
in the provinces, he was still disposed to harass, to doubt, 
and to interfere. With the additional cares of the Portu- 
g-uese conquest upon his hands, he felt as irresistibly im- 
pelled as ever to superintend the minute details of pro- 
vincial administration. To do this was impossible. It 
was, however, not impossible, by attempting- to do it, to 
produce much mischief. " It g^ives me pain," wrote Gran- 
vellcj " to see his Majesty worliing as before — choosing 
to understand everything^ and to do everything-. By this 
course, as I have often said before, he really accomplishes 
much less. " ^ The King- had, moreover, recently com- 
mitted the profound error of sending the Duchess Mar- 
gfaret of Parma to the Netherlands ag-ain. He had the 
fatuity to believe her memory so tenderly cherished in the 
provinces as to ensure a burst of loyally at her reappear- 
ance, while the irritation which he thus created in the 
breast of her son he affected to disreg^ard. The event 
was what mig-ht have been foreseen. The Nethcrlanders 
were very moderately excited by the arrival of their farmer 
regent, hut the Prince of Parma was furious. His mother 
actually arrived at Namur in the month of August, 1580, 
to assume the civil administration of the provinces,- and 
he was himself, according to the King-'s request, to con- 
tinue in the command of the army. Any one who had 
known human nature at all, would have recognized that 
Alexander Farnese was not the man to be put into leading 
strings. A sovereign who was possessed of any adminis- 
trative sagacity, would have seen the absurdity of taking 
the reins of government at that crisis from tKe. 'a?k.v.&*5. 'a^. 

1 Aicbives, Bin, nl sBS. a Wagtriaw, Vti. i^ "S^V ^^i^»-. «i"^^^ ■^'*- 
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a most determined and energetic man, to confide them 
the keeping of a woman. A king who was willing to 
reflect upon the consequences of his own acts, must have 
foreseen the scandal likely to result from an open quarrel 
for precedence between such a mother and son. Margaret 
of Parma was instantly informed, however, by Alexander 
that a divided authority like that proposed was entirely 
out of the question. Both offered to resign ; but Alex- 
ander was unflinching- in his determination to retain all 
the power or none. The Duchess, as docile to her son 
after her arrival as she had been to the King on under- 
taking the journey, and feeiing hersdf unequal to the task 
imposed upon her, implored Philip's permission to with- 
draw, almost as soon as she had reached her destination. 
Granvelle's opinion was likewise opposed to this interfer- 
ence with the administration of Alexander, and the King 
at last suffered himself to be overruled. By the end of 
the year 1581, letters arrived confirming the Prince of 
Parma in his government, but requesting the Duchess of 
Parma to remain privately in the Netherlands. She ac- 
cordingly continued to reside there under an assumed 
name until the autumn of 1583, when she was at last per- 
mitted to return to Italy.* 

During the summer of 1581, the same spirit of perse- 
cution which had inspired the Catholics to inflict such 
infinite misery upon those of the reformed faith in the 
Netherlands, began to manifest itself in overt acts against 
the Papists by those who had at last obtained political 
ascendency over them. Edicts were published in Antwerp, 
in Utrecht, and in different cities of Holland, suspending 
the exercise ai the Roman worship. These statutes were 
certainly a long way removed in horror from those memor- 
able placards which sentenced the Reformers by thousands 
to the axe, the cord, and the stake, but it was still melan- 
choly to see the persecuted becoming persecutors in their 
turn. They were excited to these stringent measures by J 
the noisy zeal of certain Dominican monks In Brussels* ■ 
whose extravagant discourses ^ were daily inflaming the 
passions of the Catholics to a dangerous degree. The 
authorities of the city accordingly thought it necessary to 
suspend, by proclamation, the public exercise of the ancient 1 

' StreJa, x. Hi. ts6-r6%. WageiMer,_ rii, 34^1 3*?.— Cammja Mttercd, i. 174, who 

JtMtr-g. rrroneonsly, that the- ITuctieas retired dunrnft Van 7CM CaVVQUcing ^M (urivoL 

■* Spr, >cvL fSa. 
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relig-ion, assigning as their principal reason for this pro- 
hibition, the shocking jugglciry by which simptc'minded 
persons were constantly deceived. They alluded particu- 
larly to the practice of working nilracles by means of 
relics, pieces ai the holy cross, bones of saints, and the 
perspiration of statues. They charged that bits of lath 
were daily exhibited as fragments of the cross ; that the 
bones of dogs and monkeys were held up for adoration as 
those of ssints ; and that oil was poured habitually into 
holes drilled in the heads of statues, that the populace 
might believe in their miraculous sweatinfj. For these 
reasons, and to avoid the tumult and possible bloodshed 
to which the disgust excited by Such charlatanry might 
give rise, the Roman Catholic worship was suspended 
until the country should be restored to greater tran- 
quillity.i Similar causes led to similar proclamations in 
other cities. The Prince of Orange lamented the intolerant 
spirit thus showing Itself among those who had been its 
martyrs, but it was not possible at that moment to keep 
it absolutely under control. 

A most important change was now to take place in his 
condition, a most vital measure was to be consummated 
by the provinces. The step, which could never be re- 
traced, was, after long hesitation, finally taken upon the 
26th of July, 15S1, upon which day the united provinceSj 
assembled at the Hague, solemnly declared their independ- 
ence of Philip, and renounced their allegiance for ever,^ 

This act was accomplished with the deliberation due to 
its gravity. At the same time it left the country in a very 
divided condition. This was inevitable. The Prince had 
done all that one man could do to hold the Netherlands 
together, and unite them perpetually into one body politic, 
and, perhaps, if he had been inspired by a keener personal 
ambition, this task niig:ht have been accomplished. The 
seventeen provinces might have accepted his dominion, 
but they would agree to that of no other sovereign. Provi- 
dence had not decreed that the country, after its long 
agony» should give birth to a single and perfect common- 
weaUh. The Walloon provinces had already fallen off 
from the cause, notwithstanding the entreaties of the 
Prince, The other Netherlands, after long and tedious 
negotiation with Anjou, had at last consented to his 

1 Ste ike piDclontaUDn in Bor, xiv. aSo, aCi. 

■ Bor, xvi. 176. Meieren, i. tB^. Sitadfc, %^Vi^ i-|?., m^. 
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supremacy, but from this arrang-ement HoHand and Zeland 
held themselves aloof. By a somewhat anomalous pro- 
ceeding, they sent deputies along- with those of the other 
provinces, to the conferences with the Duke, but it was 
expressly understood that they would never accept him as 
sovereign. They were willing to contract with him and 
with their sister provinces — over which he was soon to 
exercise authority — a firm and perpetual league, but as 
to their Own chief, their hearts were fixed. The Prince of 
Orange should be their lord and master, and none other. 
It lay only in his self-denying character that he had not 
been clothed with this dignity long before. He had, how- 
eveft persisted in the hope that ail the other provinces 
might be brought to acknowledge the Duke of Anjou as 
their sovereign^ under conditions which constituted a free 
commonwealth with an hereditary chief, and in this hope 
he had constantly refused concession to the wishes of the 
northern provinces. He in reality exercised sovereign 
power over nearly the whole population of the Nether- 
Eands. Already in 1580, at the assembly held in April, the 
states of Holland had formaJly requested him to assume 
the full sovereignty over them, with the title of Count ' of 
Holland and Zeland forfeited by Philip, He bad not con- 
sented, and the proceedings had been kept comparatively 
secret. As tlie negotiations with Anjou advanced, and as 
the corresponding abjuration of Philip was more decisively 
indicated, the consent of the Prince to this request was 
more warmly urged. As it was evident that the provinces, 
thus bent upon placing him at their head, could by no 
possibility be induced to accept the sovereignty of Anjou-^ 
as, moreover, the act of renunciation of Philip could no 
longer be deferred, the Prince of Orange reluctantly and 
provisionally accepted the supreme power over Holland 
and Zeland. This arrangement was finally accomplished 
upon the 24th of July, 1581,2 and the act of abjuration 
took place two days afterwards. The offer of the sove- 
reignty over the other united provinces had been accepted 
by Anjou six months before. 

Thus, the Netherlands were divided into three portions 
—the rci:;onciled provinces, the united provinces under 
Anjou, and the northern provinces under Orange; the last 

1 Groen V. Prin5.e., Archives, etc., yii. vij, Kliiil, HolL Slaatsreg., j, ^, and aote 

t*' CcrrfxptHidcnce bftweta Priiiee cif Orange aoij jtMw of H0lliiDd, in Btrr, iv. i8>, 

jq^, iS6a parucnlar!y. ^ Em, »v. rt^ 1B6. 
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division formixig the gerin, already nearly developed, of 
the coming republic- The constitution, or catalogue of 
conditions, by which the sovereignty accorded to Anjou 
was reduced to such narrow limits as to be little more 
than a pominal authority, while the power remained in 
the hands of the representative body of the provinces, 
will be described, somewhat later, together with the in- 
auguration of the Duke. For the present it is necessary 
that the reader should fully understand the relative posi- 
tion of the Prince and of the northern provinces. The 
memorable act of renunciation — the Netherland declaration 
of independence — will then be briefly explained. 

On the 29th of March, 15SQ, a resolution parsed the 
assembly of Holland and Zeland never to make peace or 
enter into any negfotiations with the King of Spain on the 
basis of his sovereignty. The same resolution provided 
that his name—hitherto used in all public acts— should be 
for ever discarded, that his seal should be broken, and 
that the name and seal of the Prince of Orange should be 
substituted in all commissions and public documents, At 
almost the same time the states of Utrecht passed a similar 
resolution. These oflfers were, however, not accepted, and 
the affair was preserved profoundly secret.i On the 5th of 
July, 1581, "the knights, nobles, and cities of Holland 
and Zeland,'* ag^am, in an urgent and solemn manner, re- 
quested the prince to accept the "entire authority as 
sovereign and chief of the land, as long as the -aiar should 
continue." ^ This limitation as to time was inserted most 
rsluctantty by the States, and because it was perfectly well 
understood that without it the Prince would not accept the 
sovereignty at alh* The act by which this digfnity was 
oflered, conferred full power to command all forces by 
land and sea, to appoint all military officers, and to con- 
duct all warlike operations, without tlie control or advice 
of any person whatsoever. It authorized him, with consent 
of the states, to appoint all financial and judicial officers, 
created lilm the supreme executive chief, and fountain of 
justice and pardon, and directed him "to maintain the 
exercise only of the reformed evangelical reiigion, without, 
however, permitting that inquiries should be made into 
any man's belief or conscience, or that any injury or 

1 Bor IV, iBi, rHa. 8 Ibid., jB«, tSj. 

* Ibid, — Compsxe Kluii, Holl. ScaiiisreB., i, ai5, 5qn. ; CroaciM, Cvwisi., Kidww«.,'ii, 
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hindrance should be offered to any raan on account of hi 
religion." 1 

The sovereig'nty thus pressingly offered, and thus limited 
as to time, was finally accepted by William of Orang-e, 
according to a formal act dated at the Hag^ue, 5th of July, 
1581,^ but it will be perceived that no powers were con- 
ferred by this new instrument beyond those already exer- 
cised by the Prince. It was as it were a formal continu- 
ance of the functions which he had exercised since 1576 
as the King:'s stadholder, according" to his old commission 
of i555> although a vast difference existed in reality. The 
King's name was now discarded and his sovereig^nty dis- 
owned, while the proscribed rebel stood in his place, exer- 
cising supreme functions, not vicariously, but in his own 
name- The Umifation as to time was, moreover , soon 
afterwards secretly, and without the knowJedge of Orange, 
cancelled by the states.^ They were determined that the 
Prince should be their sovereign — if they could make him. 
so — for the term of his life. 

The offer having thus been made and accepted Upon the 
5th of July, oaths of allegiance and fidelity were exchanged 
between the Prince and the estates upon the 24th of the 
same month. In these solemnities, the stales, as repre- 
senting the provinces, declared that because the King of 
Spain, contrary to his oath as Count of Holland and 
Zeland, had not only not protected these provinces, but 
had sought with all his might to reduce them to eternal 
slavery, it had been found necessary to forsake him. They 
therefore proclaimed every inhabitant absolved from alle- 
giance, while at the ."same time, in the name of the popula- 
tion, they swore fidelity to the Prince of Orange, as repre- 
senting the supreme authority.* 

Two days afterwards, upon the 26th of July, ijSr, the 
memorable declaration of independence was issued by the 
deputies of the united provinces^ then solemnly assembled 
at the Hague. It was called the Act of Abjuration. ^ it 
deposed Philip from his sovereignty, but was not the pro- 
clamation of a new form of government, for the united 



1 Dor, itv, 183, iBh. " Ibid. 
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provinces were not ready to dispense with an hereditary 
chief. Unluckily, they had already provided themselves 
with a very had one to succeed Philip in the dominion 
over most of their territory^ while the northern provinces 
were fortunate enough and wise enough to take the Father 
of their country for their supreme magistrate. 

The document by which the provinces renounced their 
allegiarice was not the most felicitous of their state 
papers. It was too proHx and technical. Its style had 
more of the formal phraseolog;y of le^al documents than 
befitted this great appeal to the whole world and to all 
time. Nevertheless, this is but matter of taste. The 
Netherlanders were so eminently a law-abiding; people, 
that like the American patriots of the eig'hleenth century, 
they on most occasions preferred punctilious precision to 
florid deciamation. They chose to conduct their revolt 
according to law. At the same time, while thus decently 
wrapping herself in conventional garments, the spirit of 
Liberty revealed none the less her majestic proportions. 

At the very outset of the Abjuration, these fathers of 
the republic laid down wholesome truths, which at that 
time seemed startling blasphemies in the ears of Christen- 
dom. " All mankind know," said the preamble^ " that a 
prince is appointed by God to cherish his subjects, even as 
a shepherd to guard his sheep. When, therefore, the 
prince doea not fulfil his duty as protector- when he 
oppresses his subjects, destroys their ancient liberties, and 
treats them as slaves, he is to be considered, not a prince, 
but a tyrant. As such, the estates of the land may law- 
fully and reasonably depose him, and elect another in his 
room," * 

Having enunciated these maxims, the estates proceeded 
to apply them to their own case, and certainly never was 
an ampler justification for renouncing a prince since 
princes were first instituted. The Slates ran through the 
history of the past quarter of a century, patiently accumu- 
lating a load of charges against the monarch, a tithe of 
which wouid have furnished cause for his dethronement. 
Without passion or exaggeration they told the world their 
wrongs. The picture was not highly coloured. On the 
contrary, It was rather a feeble than a striking portrait of 
the monstrous iniquity which had so long been established 
over them. Nevertheless, they went through the narrative 

' Act of AUJiu^Atkin. 
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conscientiously and earnestly. They spoke of the King's 
early determination to govern the Netherlands, not by 
natives, but by Spaniards; to treat them not as constitu- 
tional countries, but as conquered provinces; to reg-ard 
the inhabitants not as Itegfe subjects, but as enemies ; above 
all, to supersede their ancient Eiberty by the Spanish in- 
quisition, and they alluded to the first g;reat step in this 
scheme — the creation of the new bishoprics, each with its 
staff of inquisitors.! 

They noticed the memorable Petition, the mission of 
Berg^hen and Montigny, their imprisonment and taking 
off, in violation of all national law, even that which had 
ever been held sacred by the most cruel and tyrannical 
princes.^ They sketched the history of Alva's administra- 
tion^ his entrapping the most eminent nobles by false 
promises, and delivering- them to the executioner ; his 
countless sentences of death, outlawry, and confiscation; 
his erection of citadels to curb, his imposition of the tenth 
and twentieth penny to exhaust the Jand ; his Blood-Council 
and Its achievements ; and the immeasurable woe produced 
by liang-jng;, burnings, banishing, and plundering', during^ 
his seven years of residence. They adverted to the Grand 
Commander, as having been £&nt, nnt to improve the con- 
dition of the country, but to pursue the same course of 
tyranny by more concealed ways. They spoke of the hor- 
rible mutiny which broke forth at his death; of the Ant- 
werp Fury; of the express approbation rendered to that 
great outrage by the King, who had not only praised the 
crime, hut promised to recompense the criminals. They 
alluded to Don John of Austria and his duplicity ; to his 
pretended confirmation of the Ghent Treaty; to his at- 
tempts to divide the country against itself ; to the Escovedo , 
policy; to the intrig^ues with the German reg-iinents. Theyfl 
touched upon the Cologne negotiations, and the fruitless™ 
attempt of the patriots upon that occasion to procure 
freedom of religion, while the object of the royalists 
was only to distract and divide the nation. Finally, they 
commented with sorrow and despair upon that last and 
crowning measure of tyranny — ^the ban against the Prince 
of Orange. 

They calmly observed, aftei' this recital, that they were 

i " ■L^— en floor de voorsz CanOTSiten dp Spacti^e IncfLiisitse iiigebracb[ da w^Ilic in 
iese altijt: wt Echrictcclljk %n odltui al^ de uiii«i&ic skvsrnye," tia, — Acl oi Abjnnili^ii. 
/ '' Ook aodir dt wieetste ea tyranDiESCc Princcn. aJtiidoavcrbrefceicjilt tiB£trhiia.den." 
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sufBciently justified in forsaking' a sovereign who for more 
than twenty years bad forsaken them.i Obeying- the law 
of nature--desirOLis of maintaining^ the ngfhts, charters, 
and liberties of their fatherland — determined to escape 
from slavery to Spaniards — and making known their de- 
cision to the world, they declared the King of Spain de- 
posed from his sovereijjnty, and proclaimed that tliey 
should recog^nize thenceforth neither his title nor jurisdic- 
tion. Three days aftertvards, on the 29th of July, the as- 
sembly adopted a formula, by which all persons were to 
be required to signify their abjuration. ^ 

Such were the forms by which the united provinces 
threw oU their alleg^iance to Spain, and ipso facto estab- 
lished a republic, which was to flourish for two centuries. 
This result, however, was not exactly foreseen by the 
congress which deposed Philip. The fathers of the com- 
monwealth did not baptize it by the name of Republic. 
They did not contemplate a change in their form of govern- 
ment. They had neither an aristocracy nor a democracy 
in their thoughts.^ Like the actors in our own great 
national drama, these Netherland patriots were strugg:ling" 
to sustain, not to overthrow; unlike them, they claimed 
no theoretical freedom for humanity — promulgated no doc- 
trine of popular soverelg'nty : they insisted merely on the 
fulfilment of actual contracts, signed, sealed, and sworn 
to by many successive sovereigns. Acting- upon the prin- 
ciple that government should be for the benefit of the 
governed, and in conformity to the dictates of reason and 
justice, they examined the facts by those divine lights, 
and discovered cause to discard their ruler. They did not 
object to bein^ ruled. They were satisfied with their his- 
torical Institutions, and preferred the mixture of hereditary 
sovereignty with popular representation, to which ihey 
were accustomed. They did not devise an li pviori con- 
s.titution. Philip, having- violated the law of reason and 
the statutes of the land, was deposed, and a new chief 
magistrate was to be elected in his stead. This was 

1 " -^— tc mccT dat in al sul^c^n dtMiiJrt ctL oVrrli^Lcl dc t.airJfn b^L lian. 30 JA?«D v^U) 
liBren Coning aijii veckUn ee*f»*t," etc — Act uf Al>jti.rulion. 

3 Bdt, xvt, iSe, It ran aa Tollowa r " I soJEniiily swear ilial I w'U hsncefor'WfitTl not 
respect, oor gbey, nof rtCo^uinf th-fi King cf Sp^in as- i»iy prince and niaitcr ; bill ihM 1 
ren-aiincB lh« King of Spam, nnd alijure the alloElanoe by wtrkh I mnv have rairaerly 
been bouitd tO bim. At ibe ta.m.B ILme I sweat fidelity to the Unutd Nethcj-liuids — to 
Vfl%, tte provinces of Brabant, FHancTcra, Gucldrcs, Hollantl, Zeland, etc., elft, and alao 
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popular sovcreigrnty in fact, but not in words. The dei 
sitloti and election could be legally justified only by 
inherent right of the people to depose and to elect ; yet 
the provinces, in their Declaration of Independence, spoke 
of the divine ri^ht of kin^Si even while dethroning', by 
popular rig^ht, their own King ! ^ 

So also, in the instructions given by the states to theitfl 
envoys charged to justify the abjuration before the" 
[mperial diet held at Aug^sburg,"- twelve months later, the 
highest ground was cJalmed for the popular right to elect 
or depose the sovereign, while at the saqie time kings 
were spoken of as "appointed by God." It is true that 
they were described in the same clause as "chosen by 
the people " — which was, perhaps, as exact a concur- 
rence in the maxim of Vox populi vox Dei, as the boldest 
demccrat of the day could demand. In truth, a more 
democratic course would have defeated its own ends. 
The murderous and mischievous pranks of Imhize, Ry- 
hove, and such demag-ogues^ at Ghent and elsewhere, 
[with their wild theories of what they called Grecian, 
Roman, and Helvetian republicanism, had Inflicted 
damagfe enough on the cause of freedom, and had paved 
the road for the return of royal despotism. The senators 
assembled at the Hague gave more moderate instructions 
to their delegates at Augsburg. They were to place then 
King's tenure upon contract — not an implied one, bu^H 
a contract as literal as the lease of a farm. The house ' 
of Austria, they were to maintain, had come into the 
possession of the seventeen Netherlands upon certain 
express conditions, and with the understanding that its 
possession was to cease with the first condition broken. 
It was a question of law and fact, not of royal or popular 
right. They were to take the ground, not only that the 
contract had been violated, but that the foundation of 
perpetual justice upon which it rested, had likewise been 
undermined. It was time to vindicate botji written 
charters and general principles. " God has given absolute 
power to no jnoi'tal man^" said Sainte Aldegonde, " to do 
his OTon will against aU Javos and all reason."^ "The 
contracts which the King has broken are DO pedantic 
fantasies," said the estates, " but laws planted by nature 
in the universal heart of mankind, and expressly acquiesced 

^ The instruction* ar* .givtn in Bor, xv\L j,24.-3aj'. ^^ 
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m by prince and people." ^ All men^ at least, who speak 
the Eng^lish tongucj will accept the conclusion of the 
provinces, that when laws which protected the citizen 
against arbitrary ImprESOnment and g'uaranteed hitn a 
trial in his own province — which forbade the appoint- 
ment of foreigners to high office — which secured the pro- 
perty of the citizens from taxation, except by the reprC' 
sentative body — which forbade intermeddling on the part 
of the sovereigfn with the conscience of the subject in 
religious matters — ^whcn such laws had been subverted by 
blood tribunalSj where drowsy judg^es sentenced thou- 
sands to stake and scaffold without a hearing' — hy ex- 
communication, confiscation, banishnicnt^by hapg^ing', 
beheading:, burning', to such enormous extent and with 
such terrible monotony that the executioner's sword came 
to be looked upon as the only symbol of justice — then 
surely it might be said, without exaggeration, that the 
complaints of the Netherlanders were " no pedantic 
fantasies," and that the King had ceased Co perform his 
functions as dispenser of God's justice. 

The Netherlanders; dealt with facts. They possessed a 
body of laws, monuments of their national progress, by 
which as good a share of individual liberty was secured 
to the citizen as was then enjoyed in any country of the 
world. Their institutions admitted of great improve- 
mentf no doubt, but it was natural that a people so 
circumstanced should be unwilling to exchange their 
condition for the vassalage of "Moors or Indians," 

At the same time it may be doubted whether the in- 
stinct for political freedon only would have sustained 
them in the long contest, and whether the bonds which 
united them to the Spanish Crown would have beer 
broken, had it not been for the stronger passion for 
religious liberty, by which so large a portion of the people 
was animated. Boldly as the united states of the Nether- 
lands laid down their political maxims, the quarrel might 
perhaps have been healed if the religious question had 
admitted of a peaceable solution. Philip's bigotry amount- 
ing to frenzy, and the Netherlanders of '' the religion " 
being willing, in their own words, "to die the death" 
rather than abandon the reformed faith, there was upon 
this point no longer room for hope. In the act of abjura- 
tion, however, it was thought necessary to give offence 
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to no class of the inhabitants, but to lay down such 
principles only as enlightened Catholics would not oppose. 
All parties abhorred the inquisition, and hatred to that 
institution is ever prominent amoogr the causes assigfned 
for the deposition of the monarch. " Under pretence of 
maintaining- the Roman religion," said the estates, " the 
King has soug^ht by evil means to bring into operation the 
whole strength of the placards and of the inquisition — 
the first and true cause of ciU nur miseries." * 

Without making any assault upon the Roman Catholic 
faith, the authors of the great act by which Philip was for 
over expoEled from the Netherlands showed plainly enough 
that relig-jous persecution had driven them at last to extre- 
mity. At the same time, they were willing- — for the sake 
of conciliating all classes of their countrymen — to bring 
the political! causes of discontent into the foreground, and 
to use discreet lang-ua|;-e upon the religious question.^ 

Such, then, being the spirit which prompted the pro- 
vinces upon this great occasion, it may be asked who were 
the men who signed a document of such importance? In 
whose name and by what authority did they act against 
the sovereign? The signers of the declaration of inde- 
pendence acted in the name and by the authority of the 
Netherland people. The estates were the constitutional 
representatives of that people. The statesmen of that 
day, discovefing-, upon cold analysis of facts, that Philip's 
sovereignty was lega!ly forfeited, formally proclaimed that 
forfeiture. Then inqiitring what had become of the 
sovereignty, they found it not in the mass of the people, 
but in the representative body, which actually personated 
the people. The estates of the different provinces — con- 
sisting of the knights, nobles, and burgesses of each — 
sent, accordingly, their deputies to the general assembly 
at the Hague, and by this congress the decree of objura- 
tion was issued. It djd not occur to any one to summon 
the people in their primary assemblies, nor would Uie ^ 
people of that day have comprehended the object of such ■ 
a summons. They were accustomed to the action of the ^ 

1 Transaetlons bttwein ibx envoy*, of 'be stated-general and th* Dute c-r AnjOQ.^ 
ttnr, 3, xvii. ^04-307. SrF siko in iliF TpmnrkablE <:imiilB.r addressed in ihc year i^S] 
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estates, and those bodies represented as large a number 
of political capacities as could be expected of assemblies 
chosen then upon general principles. The hour liad not 
arrived for more profound analysis of the social compact. 
Philip was according"ly deposed justly, legally, formally 
—justly, because it had become necessary to abjure a 
monarch who was determined not only to oppress but 
to exterminate his people ; legally, because he had habitu- 
ally violated the constitutions which he had sworn to 
support; formally, because the act was done in the name 
of the people, by the body historically representing the 
people. 

What, then, was the condition of the nation, after this 
^reat step had been taken? It stood, as it were, with its 
sovereig^nfy In its hand, dividing^ it into two portions, and 
offerings it, thus separated, to two distinct individuals. 
The sovercig-nty of Holiand and Zeland had been reluct- 
antly accepted by Orange. The sovereif^nty of the united 
provinces had been offered to Anjou, but the terms of 
agreement with that Duke had not yet been ratified. 
The movement was therefore triple, consisting of an abju- 
ration and of two separate elections of hereditary chiefs ; 
these two elections being accomplished In the same 
manner, by the representative bodies respecEiveJy of the 
united provinces, and of Holland and Zeland. Neither 
the abjuration nor the elections were acted upon before- 
hand by the communities, the train-bands, or the guilds 
of the cities—^all represented, in fact, by the magistrates 
and councils of each ; nor by the peasantry of the open 
country — all supposed to be represented bj' the knig-hts 
and nobles. All classes of individuals, however, arranged 
in various political or military combinations, gave their 
acquiescence after^vards, together with their oaths of 
alleg^iance. The people approved the important steps 
taken by their representatives,^ 

Without a direct intention on the part of the people or 
its leaders to establish a republic, the republic established 
itself. Providence did not permit the whole country, so 
full of wealth, intelligence, healthy political action — so 
stocked with powerful cities and an energ-ctic population 
— ^to be combined into one free and prosperous common- 
weahh. The factious ambition of a few grandees, the 
cynical venality of many nobles, the frenzy of the Ghent 
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demtxrracy, the spirit of religious intolerance, the con- 
summate miJitary and political genius of AJexander 
Farnese, the exaggerated self-abnegailon and the tragic 
fate of Orange^ all united to dissever this group of 
flourishing' and kindred provinces. 

The want of personal ambition on the part of William 
the Silent inllicted perhaps a serious damage upon his 
country. He believed a sing-le chief requisite for the 
united slates j he might have been, but always refused to 
become that chief ; and yet he has been held up for 
centuries by many writers as a conspirator and a self- 
seeking Intrig'uer. " It seems to me," said he, with equal 
pathos and truth, upon one occasion, " that I was borq 
iu this bad planet that all which I do mig'ht be misinter- 
preted. "* The people worshipped him, and there was 
many an occasion wlien his election would have been 
carried with enthusiasm, 2 "These provinces," said John _ 
of Nassau, '* are coming very unwillingly into the arrange^ ■ 
ment with the Duke of Alcn^on. The majority feel much ■ 
more inclined to elect the Prince, who is daily, and with- 
out inlefmissiott. implored to give his consent. His Grace, 
however, will in no wise ag^ree to this ; not because he 
fears the consequences, such as loss of property or in- 
creased danger, for therein he is plunged as deeply as he 
ever CDuld be; — on the contrary, if he considered only the 
interests of his race and the grandeur of his house, he 
could expect nothing but increase of honour, gold, and 
gear, witli all other prospL^ity. He refuses only on this 
account — that it may not be thought that, instead of 
religious freedom for the caittitry, he has (jsen seeking 
a kingdom for himself and his oiim private advancement- 
Moreover, he believes that the connexion with France will 
be of more benefit to the country and to Christianity than if 
a peace should be made with Spain, or than if he shouSd 
himself accept the sovereignty, as he is desired to do. " ^H 

The unfortunate ncgoti-itions with Anjou, to which na«( 
man was more opposed than Count John, proceeded there- 
fore. In the meantime, the sovereignty over the united 
provinces v.'as provisionally held by the national council 
and, at the urgent solicitation of the states-general, by 
the Prince.* The Archduke Matthias, whose functions 
were most unceremoniously brought to an end by th&, 

' Arehh-ea el Corrcsp., vE 387. ' Bor. ii«. 455b,— Campare Van <5. Vynckl, Hi. 73,1 
' Aj^I/ivef, etc, vji, 331, 333. * Ihid., ViL 5?^. I 
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transactions whicli we have been recordings, took his leave 
of the states, and departed in the month of October.^ 
Broug^ht to the country a beardless boy, by the intrigues 
of a faction who wished to use htm as a too! ag'ainst 
Williani of Orange, he had quietly submitted, on the con- 
trary, to serve as the instrument of that preat statesman. 
His personality during^ his residence was null, and he had 
to expiate, by many a petty mortification, by many a 
bitter tear, the boyish ambition which broug^ht him to 
the Netherlands. He had certainly had ample leisure 
to repent the haste with which he had §"01 out of his 
warm bed in Vienna to take his bootless journey to 
Brussels. Nevertheless, in a country where so much base- 
ness, cruelty, and treachery was habitually practised by 
men of high position, as was the case in the Isf ether lards, 

tit is something in favour of Nfatthias that he had not 
been base, or cruel, or treacherous.^ The states voted 
him, on his departure, a pension of fifty thousand g^uldens 
. annually,^ which was probably not paid with exemplary 
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f Thus it was arranged that, for the present, at least, the 
Prince should exercise sovereiijnty over Holland and 
Zeland ; althoug-h he had himself used his utmost exer- 
tions to induce those provinces to join the rest of the 
United Netherlands in the proposed election of Anjou,^ 
This, however, they sternly refused to do. There was 
also a gfreat disinclination felt by many in the other states 

I Bor, xvi, »B3. MelercD, x. 190, Wdgensw, vii. 4141 4.15. 

^ Hv is, h^^ivcvtrt ^ccii^ed by Meler^n of Kauini; VEiLvred at \ii*± into »e:rrt intrigues 
trith <be King of Spain agninst Williatn of Orange. — Ntderl. Hist, x. iqoc llochrd 
repeals tht stbry",— Ncd*rl. Hist., Kwiii. -jji). Wagenaer discredit! it: vii. 41 4. 

^ Bor, xvt, sSi. Meteren, Hoatd, Wae[enaei, uui iap. 

* Wagenaei, vil. 414, 413. Grocn v. ftiiist., Arebives, VA. ^4. *■ "t«si, ■*«. ■\''>>r 
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to this hazardous offer of their a]le{Jiance^' and it was the 
personal inBucnce of Orange that eventuaJly carried the 
measure through. Looking' at the position of affairs and 
at the character of Anjou, as they appear to us now, it 
seems difficult to account for the Prince's policy. It 
is so natural to judg:e only by the result, that we are 
ready to censure statesmen for consequences which before- 
hand mig;ht seem utterly incredible, and for reading- falsely 
human characters whose entire development only a late 
posterity has had full opportunity to appreciate.^ Sttll, 
one would think that Anjou had been sufficiently known 
to inspire distrust. 

There was but little, too, in the aspect of the French 
court to encourafje hopes of valuable assistance from that 
quarter. It was urjjed, riot without reason, that the 
French were as likely to become as dangerous as the 
Spaniards ; that they would prove nearer and more trouble- 
some masters; (hrtt France intended the incorporation of 
the Netherlands into her own kingdoiti ; that the provinces 
would therefore be dispersed for ever from the German 
Empire; and that it was as well to hold to the tyrant — 
under whom they had been born^ as to give themselves ■ 
voluntarily to another of their own making-.^ In short, it ■ 
was maintained, in homely language, that " France and 
Spain were both under one coverlid/'* It mig;ht have 
been added that only extreme misery could make the pro- 
vinces take either bedfellow. Moreover, it was asserted, 
•w'lth reason, that Anjou would be a very expensive master, 
for his luxurious and extravagant habits were notorious 
— that he was a man in whom no confidence could be 
placed, and one who would g^rasp at arbitrary power bv 

1 Sft, in parliculftf, iwo pbpfn Efarn the hand of Count John itp«s the mLject. 
AjEtivBS. B( CorresponianM. vii. 48-51; and r^a-ifij, 

* Sainie Alde^DTide, far instance, wnHs &om Paris to mi inliin»te friend, thai afier a 
ccinv«rati-on wiiii Afljrtu orari hour and a halTs duration, leliad rwetea Ihe very bie^eit 
escimaee efTib: talents and charaLter H« ptaisd to the iklcs the elEgnncs of hii 
manntri, Ihe liveliresa of liis mind, his i«mn.rkii.lile sfneerity— in whfch laal ffihi he 55 
particutarly reiemblcd the Netftcrlanders lheni*clve3. Ahovc aH, ha enEnllcril the Duke's 
exlrt-mr; dcMte in effect ihe li'bQiftroii cf tht pcovincM. H« ndded, thai if i^e otimt. 
tunity vhould be let ilip sf lecufiftg sucli s prihtfe, "posterity would rtin^cl ii wkh bit|«t 
tears T-or a lh0UW5i4 yeaj^ to come.'* — Hoofd, itvjir 736. Tba opinion *xpTCSsed by 
Hcnfv lilt Fourth lo Sully is worth -plwine in Jiuictapn^ition with this PMN-LvagBnt 
eulne>t9iri of Mnirttj: : " II rfl* troirpeni bif n s'il ne tromp* tom eetii qui so fierrint en 
Iny, et rrurlouit i"i] aitne Jamais ceiix de la I^ellpon, ny Tcui fail auciins aijv^intagn ; ear 
je si;ay pour Iiii avoir ouy dire plus d'ane foia, fv'rV les kjt't ctmvte U diahu dans ton 
(«"•■, et pais il a Tccctiir si doieble et *i maMn, el In toiiraig;e si 1h!cIic, k corpjsi mal bssty, 
M wt tant inb.a'bile k loutes sortes de vcniiMis eierdcM, que je ne me s^aurols persuadM 
oii'il nc fiLsw jamais ritu Ic ^in^eut"— Mem. de Sully, 1. io». — Coenpore Groeq Vt , 
FTinMerei. Ardiivej, etc, »iL 4-13. 
' '' fnfniimoda ft cotamoAi," «(& — Arcliivei « Ci>rr«jrandaiicE, vii. *B, 
' " " — Ffanckrrich uni 5p«n>eri irvlt tlcisii'd'H model eitwr derJce ti^g;en,' —Ibid. 
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any means which might present themselves.^ Above all, 
it was urged that he was not of the true religion, that 
he hated the professors of that faith in his heart, and that 
it was extremely unwise for men whose dearest interests 
were their relig-ious ones, to elect a sovereign of opposite 
Creed to their own. To these plausible views the Prince 
of Orang-e and those who acted with him, had, however, 
sufficient answers. The Netherlands had waited lonff 
enough for assistance from other quarters. Germany 
would not lift a fing-cr in tlip cause; on the contrary, the 
whole of Germany, whether Protestant or Catholic, was 
cither openly or covertly hostile. It was madness to wait 
till assistance came to them from unseen sources. It was 
time for them to assist themselves, and to take the best 
they could got ; for when men were starving they could 

(not afford to be dainty. They might be bound hand and 
foot, they might be overwhelmed a thousand times before 
they would receive succour from Germany, or from any 

I land but France. Under the circumstances in which they 
found themselves, hope delayed was but a cold and meagre 
consolation, 2 
" To speak plainly," said Orange, " asking us to wait 
is very much as if you should keep a man three days with- 
out any food In the expectation of a magnificent banquetj 
should persuade him to refuse bread, and at the end of 
three days should tell him that the banquet was not ready, 
but that a still better one was in preparation. Would it 
not be better, then, (hat the poor man, to avoid Starvation, 
should wait no longer, but accept bread wherever he might 
find it? Such is our case at present. " ^ 

It was in this vein that he ever wrote and spoke. The 

Netherlands were to rely upon their own exertions, and 

to procure the best alliance, together with the most 

' efficient protection possible. They were not strong enough 

■ to cope single-handed with their powerful tyrant, but they 
I were strong enough if they used the instruments which 

■ Heaven offered. It was not trusting but tempting Provi- 

■ dence to wait supir)ely, instead of grasping boldly at 
I the means of rescue within reach. It became the character 
I of brave men to act, not to expect. " Otherwise," said 
I the Prince, " we may climb to the tops of trees, like the 

■ Anabaptists of Munster, and expect God's assistance to 

H ' ArctiivMi MCjj "Hi. «B- * "Unr fioide el Wen inaigie consolation." — Ibid. ivS- i-je"- 

K ^ Ibid., vU. ■40' and 13; ; Letter to Ijuatqa Sirih-«r(»£\. 
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drnp from the clouds." ^ It is only by listening to these 
arg^uments so often repealed, that we can comprehend 
the policy of Orang:e at this period. " God has said that 
He would furnislT the ravens with food, and the lions 
with their prey/' said he; " but the birds and the lions do 
not, therefore, sit in their nests and their lairs waiting- 
for their food to descend from heaven, but they seek it 
where it is to be found. "^ So also, at a later day, 
when events seemed to have justified the distrust so gener- 
ally felt in Anjou, the Prince, nevertheless^ held similar 
lang^uag'C. " I do nyt, " Sviid hc, "calumniate those who 
tell us to put our trust in God. That is my opinion also, 
But it is trusting God to use the means which He places 
in our hands, and to ask that his blessings may come 
upnn them. " ^ 

There was a feeling entertained by the more sanguine 
that the French King^ would heartily assist the Nether- 
landSj after his brother should be fairly installed. He 
had expressly written to that effect, assuring Anjou that 
he would help him with all his strength, and would enter 
into close alliance with those Netherlands which should 
accept him as prince and sovereig"n.^ In another and 
more private letter to the Duke, the King promised to 
assist his brother, "even to his last shirt."^ There is 
no doubt that it was the policy of the statesmen of France 
to assist the Netherlands, while the " mipnons " of the 
worthless King were of a contrary opinion. Many of 
them were secret partizans of Spain, and found it more 
agreeable to receive the secret pay of Philip than to assist 
his revolted provinces^ They found it easy to excite the 
jealousy of the monarch against his brother — a passion 
which proved more effective than the more lofty ambition 
of annexing- the Low Countries, according to the secret 
promptings of many French politicians.* As for the 
Queen Mother, she was fierce in her determination t 
see fulfilled in this way the famous prediction of Nostra- 
damus. Three of her sons had successively worn the 
crown of France. That she might be " the mother of 

' Archives. T-tC-, vji- 576. ' teller to Count Johti, Aiitliivtis eC CorrCsp., vii. 576. 

t letter iio$U)i«-j:'?nerii1, apud Bur, xvii. 349-354 (one at tht uubLac iisiepi'peisihMt 
Cvi:t cnmr Trom his liAfiil^ 

* The letter, dated Hloii, Dec a6, 1580, is g-Ivcn by Hnnf.1, x\nn. 754. Accnrdmg to 
Di,p!fvii:4 Momy, (he Duke bud, haiv^ver. been exprEssly irj^trncled by hLs rfiyal 
broiliM lo mfliilraw tbc Icltcf as fonn as llvr deputies hail HrrTi il^ He ■mtt alwayn 
ccvmmaEiJH never to imporlunp hjs Majesty on [he rabject.— V. Uoignet, Philippe 11, 
■et 'a Bfl^qne. p. 147, '' QuoMtiKiii in Aichiv«s, etc, viL 403. 
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four king's," without laying- a third child in the tomb, 
she was greedy for this proffered sovereignty to her 
youngest and lavourite son. This well-known desire of 
Catherine de Medici was duly insisted upon by the advo- 
cates of the election; for her influence, it was urg:ed, 
would bring" the whole power of France to support the 
Netherlands.^ 

At any rate, France could not be worse— could hardly 
be so bad — as the present tyranny. " Better the govern- 
ment ai the Gaul, though suspect and dangeroiiSj" said 
Everard Reyd, " than the truculent dominion of the Span- 
iard. Even thus will the partridge fly to the hand of 
man, to escape the talons of the hawk. " * As for the 
individual character of Anjou, proper means would be 
taken, urged the advocates of his sovereignty, to keep him 
in check, for it was intended so closely to limit the power 
conferred upon him, that it would be only supreme in 
name. The Netherlands were to be, in reality, a republtc, 
of which Anjou was to be a kind of Italian or Frisian 
podesta. " The Duke is not to act according to his 
pleasure," said one of the negotiators, in a private letter 
to Count John; " we shall take care to provide a g"ood 
muzzle for hini, " ^ How conscientiously the "muzzle" 
was prepared, will appear from the articles by which the 
states soon afterwards accepted the new sovereign. How 
basely he contrived to slip the muzzle — in what cruel 
and cowardly fashion he bathed his fangs in the blood of 
the flock committed to him^will also but too soon appear. 
As for the religious objection to Anjou, on which more 
stress was laid than upon any other, the answer was 
equally ready. Orange professed himself ' ' not theolo- 
gian enough " to go into the subUeties brought forward. 
As it was intended to establish most firmly a religious 
peace, with entire tolerance for all creeds, he did not 
think it absolutely essential to require a prince of the 
reformed faith. It was bigotry to dictate to the sovereign, 
when full liberty in religious matters was claimed for 
the subject. Orange was known to be a zealous professor 
of the reformed worship himself; but he did not therefore 
reject political assistance, even though offered by a not 
very enthusiastic member of the ancient Church. 

" If the priest and the Levite pass us by when we are 

' RFniim de {''rnnce, MS., loin. v. c. 5. — Cumpare Sirada, 11. 114, 3r\ 
■ RBitlani, Ami- Bol^., U. 31. ^ AtchWca ie\Ci3«i=c^.,-tVu Vft. 
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fallen among thieves." said he, with much aptness and 

some bitterness, " shaJl we reject the aid proffered by the 
Samaritan, because he is of a different faith from the 
worthy fatliiers who have leU US to perish?" * In short, 
tt was observed with perfect truth that Philip had been 
removed, not because he was a Calholicj hut because be 
was a tyrant ; not because his faith was different from 
that of his subjects, but because he was resolved to exter- 
minate all men whose re]ig:ion differed from his own. It 
was not, therefore^ inconsistent to choose another Cathnlic 
for a sovereig"n, if proper guarantees could be obtained 
that he would protect and not oppress the reformed 
churches. " If the Duke have the same designs as the 
Kingf," said Sainte Aldeg-onde, " it would be a g^reat piece 
of folly to change one tyrant and persecutor for another. 
If, on the contrary, instead of oppressing^ our liberties, 
he will maintain them, and in place of extirpating the 
disciples of the true religion, he will protect them, then 
are alt the reasons of our opponents without vigour."^ 

By midsummer tha Duke of Anjou made his appearance 
in the western part of the Netherlands. The Prince of 
Parma had recently come from Cambray with the in- 
tention of reducing that important city. On the arrival 
of Anjou, however, at the head of five thousand cavalry 
— nearly all of them gentlemen of hig'h degree, serving as 
volunteers— and of twelve thousand infantry^ Alexander 
raised the siege precipitately, and retired towards Tour- 
nay. Anjou victualled the city, strengthened the garrison. 
and then, as his cavalry had only enlisted for a summer's 
amusement, and could no longer he held together, he 
disbanded his forces. The bulk of the infantry took 
service for the states under the Prince of Espiooy, gover- 
nor of Tournay. The Duke himsdf, finding that, not- 
withstanding the treaty of Plessis les Tours and the 
present showy demonstration upon his part, the states 
were not yet prepared to render him formal all^iance, 
and being, moreover, in the heyday of what was univers- 
ally considered his prosperous courtship of Queen Eliza- 
beth, soon afterwards took his departure for England.^ 

Parma, being thus relieved of his interference, soon 
afterwards laid siege to the important city of Tournay. 
The Prince of Espinoy was absent with the army in the 

1 Archivci tl CMr«p., vii. 573. ' thid., vii. »jB. 

* BoTj Jtn. bBj. SmdiL, s, iv. iB5-"31' *CaVii»,Vi, t,-ii. HooW, mriil. 785. 
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north, but the Princess commanded in his absence. She 

^ fulfilled lier duty in a manner worthy of the house from 
which she sprang, for the blood of Count Horn was in 
her veins. The daug^hter of Mary de Montmorency, the 
AdmiraPs sister, answered the summons of Parma to 
surrender at discretion with defiance. The garrison was 
encourag:ed by her steadfastness. The Princess appeared 
daily among- her troops, superintending' the defences, 
and personally directing- the ofiicers. During one of the 

» assaults, she is said, but perhaps erroneously, to have 
been wounded in the arm, notwithstandnig; which she 
refused to retire.^ 
The siege lasted two months. Meantime, it became 
impossible for Orang-e and the estates, notwithstanding^ 
their efforts, to raise a sufficient force to drive Parma from 
his entrenchments. The city was becoming- g^radually 
and surely undermined from without, while at the same 

I time the insidious art of a Dominican friar, Father Gdry 
by name, had been as surely sapping the fidelity of the 
garrison from within. An open revolt of the Catholic 
population being on the point of takings place, it hecame 
impossible any longer to hold the city. Those of the 

(reformed faith insisted that the place should be sur- 
rendered; and the Princess, being thus deserted by all 
parties, made an honourable capitulation with Parma. 
She herself, with all her g-arrison, was allowed to retire 
with personal property, and with all the honours of war, 
while the sack of the city was commuted for one hundred 
thousand crowns, levied upon the inhabitants. The 
Princess, on leaving the g"ates, was received with such a 
shout of applause from the royal army that she seemed 
less like a defeated commander than a conqueror. Upon 
the 30th November, Parma accordingly entered the place 
which he had been besie^fing: since the ist of October.^ 
By the end of the autumn, the Prince of Orange, more 
than ever dissatisfied with the anarchical condition of 
affairs, and with the obstinate jealousy and parsimony of 
the different provinces, again summoned the country In 
the most earnest lang-uag-e to provide for the g^eneral 
defence, and to take measures for the inauguration of 
Aniou. He painted in sombre colours the prospect which 
lay before them, if nothing was done to arrest the progress 

J Bar, )i>i aflj, aBS- MctetMi, k. jqo. Honfrt, KviiL 7S3. jS5. Sirads, a, iv. ii)S~»'is 
pf nl, !* Ban, Huord, Melereii, Slcaila^ BoM.i.o'3^]|QJi. 
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of the internal disorders and of the external foe, who: 
forces were steadily augrnienting. Had the provinces fo! 
lowed his advice, instead of quarrelling- among them' 
selves, they would have had a powerful army on foot I 
second the efforts of Anjou, and subsequently to sav 
Tourcay. They had remained supine and stulJd, eve: 
while the cannonading- against these beautiful cities wa 
in their very ears. No man seemed to think himself 
terested in public affairs^ save when his own province 
villag^e was directly attacked. ^ The general interests 
the commonwealth were forgotten in local jealousy. Ha 
it been otherwise, the enemy would have long- since been 
driven over the Meuse. " When money," continued ttie 
Prince, "is asked for to carry on the war, men answer 
as if they were talking- with the dead Emperor, 2 To say, 
however, that they will pay no more, is as much as to 
declare that they will g-ive up their land and their religion 
both. I say this, not because I have any desire to put! 
my hands into the common purse,. You well know thai 
I have never touched the public money, but it is import- 
ant that you should feel that there Is no war in the country, 
except the one which concerns you all." 

The states, thus shamed and stimulated, set themselves 
in earnest to obey the mandates of the Prince, and sent 
a special mi^ision to England, to arrang-e with the Duke of 
Anjou for his formal installation as sovereig-n, Sainle 
Aldegonde and other commissioners were already there. 
It was the memorable epoch in the Anjou wooing, when 
the ringfs were exchang-ed between Elizabeth and the 
Duke, and when the world thought that the nuptials were 
on the point of hcmg celebrated. Sainte Alde^onde wrote 
to the Prince of Orange on the 23nd of November, that 
the marriage had been finally settled upon that day.^ 
Throughout the Netherlands, the auspicious tidings were 
greeted with bonfires, illuminations, and cannonading,* 
and the measures for hailing the Prince, thus htg-hly 
favoured by so great a Queen, as sovereign master of the 
provinces, were pushed forward with great energy. 

Nevertheless, the marrfage ended in smoke. There were 
plenty of tourneys, pageants, and banquets; a profusion of 

I RvmonEtraJice to the ■ta.(ei-;Ti'iiCTal, Dec i, ijBi, in Bar, xvi. 9E9, ehjc 

i *' — - S5 varen sy in de mke voan en nnrwoor-dea daei op aJs ey apraken iqcI doai 

4o<len KaysJiT." — Ibid. I 

J Slrada, a, iVr 314, sqq. Bor, Jcvi, -ityi. De Thou, viii. 536, sqq- J 

* BoTt De Thoa, ubiaup. Hoofdj rviVl 7I2. 1 
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nuptial festivities, in short, where nothing was omitted, 
but the nuptials. By the end of January, 1582, the Duke 
■was no nearer the goal than upon his arrival three months 
before. Acceding', therefore, to the wishes of the Nethcr- 
]and envoys, he prepared for a visit to their country, 
where the ceremony of his joyful entrance as Duke of 
Brabant and sovereig-n of the other provinces was to take 

I place. No open rupture with Elizabeth occurred. On 
the contrary, the Queen accompanied the Duke, with a 
numerous and stately retinue, as far as Canterbury, and 
sent a most brilliant train of her greatest nobles and 
gentlemen to escort him to the Netherlands, communicat- 
ing' at the same time, by special tetter, her wishes to the 
estates-general, that he should be treated with as much 
honour "as if he were her second self. "^ 

On the loth of February, fifteen larg^e vessels cast 
anchor at Flushing. The Dnke of Anjou, attended by the 
Earl of Leicester, the Lords Hunsdon, Willoug-hby, Shef- 
field, Howard, Sir Philip Sidney, and many other person^ 
ages of high rank and reputation,^ landed from this fleet. 
He was greeted on his arrival by the Prince of Oran;^e, 
who, with the Prince of Espinoy and a large deputation 
of the statts-general, had been for some days waiting 
pfco welcome him. The man whom the Netherlands had 
chosen for their new master stood on the shores of 
Zeland. Francis Hercules, Son of France, Duke of 
Alen^on and Anjoy, was at that time just twenty-eight 
years of agc; yet not even his flatterers, or his " minions," 

I of whom he had as regular a train as his royal brother, 
could claim for him the external graces of youth or of 
princely dignity. He was bcIow the middle height, puny 
and ill-shaped. His hair and eyes were brown, his face 
■was seamed with the small-pox, his skin covered with 
blotches, his nose so swollen and distorted that it seemed 
to be double. This prominent feature did not escape 
the sarcasms of his countrymen, who, among other gibes, 
were wont to observe that the man who always wore two 
faces, might be expected to have two noses also. It was 

1 ■"OblecCatys di£Cnici:u»qu« juvenis, videt se Id medio nupdiscelcliTare omnia 

prxCcT iiiiplias.'' — Slrada, a, iv. 317, — CompaTE Db Thou, wiii. 600, -itiq.; Htiufll, six. 

jy5, " qu'l! Blloit accompagn^ de la r-ccommandatioii d'liiic PrincesEe qutestima 

avoir tcl incerc^t er vous que v<ni& en serez pousEAs- d'aAOJiiage Eihonnorer un Prince qui Ini 
est s.i ctcr qu'cllc fail autaul 6t lui COtnrac d'un auliC aol.mfms," etc., etc. — Lrtlrc tie U 
Sdr^is&imc Btine- d'AnKlelerre aim JClat^g^n^ram, Fev. 6. I5?l, MS. Ordinaria 
Xfep/^chcri BoFk der Suten-E-snenLt, An. ijS?, isRj, t. ivo, tta^e A^rdiiies. 

^ D^ Thou, Hddrd, ubi sup. liar, xviL 396. 'Httfeitoi, -t\. 1^1. 
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thought tliat his revolting- appearance was the prifi<^^| 
reason for the rupture of the Eng'lish marriage, an^^ 
was in vain that his supporters maintained that if he coulal 
forgive her age, she might, in return, excuse his ug-Uness-J^ 
His intellect was by no means contemptible. He was! 
not without a certain quickness of apprehension and vivaJ 
city of expression which passed current among- hisl 
admirers for wit and wisdom. Even the experienced] 
Salnte Aldegonde was deceived in his character, and de-^ 
scribed him, alter an hour and half's interview, as a 
Prince overrtowing^ with bounty, imel!igence, and sincerity. 
That such itien as Sainte Aldegonde and the Prince of 
Orangfe should be at fault in their judgfment, is evidence 
not so much of their want of discernment, as of the 
difference between the general reputation of the Duke at 
that pe^iod^ and that which has been eventually established] 
for him in history. Moreover, subsequent events were 
to exhibit the utter baseness of his character more slgTiall) 
than it had been displayed during^ his previous careeril 
however vacillating-. No more ig:noble yet more danger-j 
Ous creature had yet been loosed upon the devoted soi( 
of the Netherlands. Not one of the personages who had 
hitherto figured in the long- drama of the revolt hadij 
enacted so sorry a part. Ambitious but trivial, enter'* 
prising' but cowardfy, an intriguer and a dupe, without' 
relig-ious convictions or political principles, save that he 
was willing to accept any creed or any syslem which might 
advance big own schemeSf he was the most unfit protector 
for a people who, whether wrong or right, were at least 
in earnest, and who were accustomed to regard truth as 
one of the virtues. He was certainly not deficient In self- 
esteem. With a figure which was insignificant, and a 
countenance which was repulsive, he had hoped to efface 
the Impression made upon Elizabeth's imagination by the 
handsomest nian in Europe, With a commonplace capa- 
city, and with a narrow political education, he intended 
to circumvent the most profound statesman of bis age. 
And there, upon the pier at Flushing, he stood between 
them both ; between the mag^nificent Leicester, whom he 
had thought to outshine, and the silent Prince of Orange, 
whom he was determined to outwit. 



1 Bor, ic«ii. 196. Metcren, xi. ii)i. Horifd, lilii Sup, ^ftrtl. At Sullv, lise. til. " Fo 
plcciob -di Ktatiua fl [KJto bcB iatta d-ella per>.QDa."— fieri tivajilio, Q Ji Fiandra, a, iL 
*fS- " Piisilto ic 6etoim\ in corport"— Ev. ReitLui., Acq. Selg., ii, n ; iii. 4a. V« 
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The Duke's arrival was greeted with the roar of artil- 
ry, the ring^ing- of bells, and the acclamations of a large 
concourse of the inhabitants ; suitable speeches were made 
by the mag:istrates of the town, the deputies of ZeJand, 
and other fLinctionaries,^ and a stately banquet was pro- 
vided, so remarkable ' ' for its sugar-work and other 
delicacies, as to entirely astonish the French and English 
lords who partook thereof. "^ The Duke visited Middel- 
burg, where he was received with great state, and to the 
authorities of which he expressed g^ratification at finding 
two such stately cities situate so close to each other on 
one little island.^ 

On the 17th of February, he set sail for Antwerp. A 
fleet of fifty-four vessels, covered with flagfs and streamers, 
conveyed him and his retinue, together with the large 
deputation which had welcomed him at Flushing, to the 
great commercial metropolis. He stepped on shore at 
Kiel within a bowshot of the city — for, like other Dukes 

■of Brabant, he was not to enter Antwerp until he had 
taken the oaths to respect the cons tit ut ion ^and the Cere- 

rmony of inauguration was to take place outside the walls. 

lA larg-e platform had been erected for this purpose,, com- 
manding a view of the stately city^ with its bristling' 
fortifications and shady groves.* A throne, covered with 

tvelvet and gold, was prepared, and here the Duke took 

this seat, surrounded by a brilliant throng, including many 

[of the most distinguished personages in Europe. 

I It was a bright winter's morning. The gaily -bannered 
fleet lay conspicuous in the river, while an enormous con- 
course of people were thronging from all sides to greet 

tthe new sovereign. Twenty thousand burgher troops, in 

'bright uniforms, surrounded the platform, upon the 
tapestried floor of which stood the magistrates of Ant- 

,werp, the leading members of the Brabant estates, with 
the Prince of Orange at their head, together with many 
Other great functionaries. The magnificence everywhere 
displayed, and especially the splendid costumes of the 
jnilitary com panics j excited the profound astonishment 
oJ the French, who exclaimed that every soldier seemed 
a captain, and who regarded with vexation their own 
inferior equipments.^ 

1 Qftt, xvii. 396, Kcard|. x3x. 7J5. ' Bdt, xitX. aqj. ' Ibid. 

' "Jjijoy^USQ ^t DULgDLfiqiis cDUde du Ktacseigtiir. FiaiLjoif, FiU de Fruice, Due 
I'Adjou, etc., en sa trcs Tenomin^ mile d'Aavera.' — Anvera. PliuiHn. I't&a.— Osmv*™. 
■ r, avIL 397. Uoofd, xix. j^. ^ "Renom ftt "?(««*, ^Tfe-.s. a. 
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Andrew Hcssels, doctor tttriusque /um, delivered a 

salutatory oratiorif in which, among other flig^hts of elo^ 

quence, he expressed the hope of the provinces that thd 

Duke, with the beams of his greatness, wisdom, sum 

magnanimity, would dissipate all the mistSj fog;s, znm 

other exhalations which were pernicious to their natlonu 

prosperity, and that he would bring- back the sunlight (m 

their ancient g"Iory.^ I 

Anjou answered these compliments with equal court^jfl 

and had much to say of his wilUng^ness to shed evei]! 

drop of his blood in defence of the Brabant liberties; h^M 

Lit migfht have damped the enthusiasm of the momertl 

fcould the curtain of the not very distant future have been! 

lifted. The audience, listening; to these promises, mi^t] 

have seen tliat it was not so much his blood as theirs! 

which he was disposed to shed, and lesS;^ too, in defencfl 

than in violation of those same liberties which he waa 

swearing to protect. I 

Orator Hessels then read aloud the articles of ttua 

Joyous Entry, in the Flemish languag^e, and the Dukfl 

was asked if he required any explanations of that cele^i 

bratcd constitution. He replied that he had thoroughly 

studied its provisions, with the assistance of the Princcj 

of Orang-e, during his voyage from Flushing, and waJ 

quite prepared to swear to maintain them. The oathsJ 

according" to the antique custom, were then admin.istere<lJ 

Afterwards, the ducal hat and the velvet mantle, lined 

with ermine, were broug:ht, the Prince of Orang^e asststingj 

his Highness to assume this historical costume of thd 

Brabant dukes, and saying to him, as he fastened ths 

button at the throat, " I must secure this robe so firmlyj 

my lord, that no man may ever tear it from youn 

shoulders." ^ M 

Thus arrayed in his garment of sovereignty, Anjou was 

compelled to listen to another Oration from the pensionary 

of Antwerp, John Van der Wcrken. He then exchajiged 

oaths with the magistrates of the city, and received thtm 

keys, whii'h he returned for safe keeping to the burgo-' 

master^ Meanwhile the trumpets soundedj largess of gfold 

and silver coins was scattered among the people, and th^j 

heralds cried aloud, " Long live the Duke of Brabant. '"4 

3 Ths orattQ^n Is givrn in fjll by Horn Jfv^i. 2-97^ ag5, I 

^ Bar., xv'u. agS. Haotd,, xix. jgO. Meteien, xL ift. I 

' " La jnyeuM et iniiffTilfiqiio mtrSt," «(., Hor, Kvii. agj, sqq.v who roniciiintioiul J 

gives bH the foog speeches at full kngth. fAetatetiiiti. iqi, Ts^ms, vi. 409. ^ 
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A procession was then formed to escort the new Duke 
to his commercial capital. A stately and striking' pro- 
cession it was. The Hanseatic merchants in ancient 
German attire, the English merchants in long' velvet cas- 
socks, the heralds in their quaint costume, the long train 
of civic militia with full bands of music, the chief func- 
tionaries of city and provioce in their black mantles and 
g^old chains, all marching' under emblematical standards 
or time-honoured blazons, followed each other in dignified 
order. Then came the Duke himself, on a white Barbary 
horse, caparisoned with cloth of g^otd. He was surrounded 
with Enghsh, French, and Netherland grandees, many of 
them of world-wide reputation. There was the stately 
Leicester; Sir Pliilip Sidney, the mirror of chivalry 5 the 
fjaunt and imposing form of William the Silent; his son. 
Count Maurice of Nassau, destined to be the first captain 
of his age, then a handsome, dark-eyed lad of fifteen ; the 
Dauphin of Auvergne ; the Marechal de Bjron and his 
sons; the Prince of Espinoy; the Lords Sheffield, 
Willoughby, Howard, Hunsdon, and many others of high 
degree and distinguished reputation.^ The ancient g'uilds 
of the crnss-bo'w men and archers of Brabant, splendidly 
accoutred, formed the body-guard of the Duke, while 
his French cavaHers, the lifc-guardjinen of the Prince of 
Orange, and the troops of the line, folloived in g:rcat 
numbers, their {^flittering- uniforms all gaily intermingled, 
"like the flowers de luce upon a royal mantle." The 
procession, thus ^or^eous and gay, was terminated by a 
dismal g;roup of three hundred malefactors, marching in 
fetters, and imploring pardon of the Duke, a boon whicli 
was to be granted at evening. Great torches, although 
it was hjg"h noon, were burning' along the road, at intervals 
of four or five feet, in a continuous line reaching from 
the platform at Kiel to the portal of Saint Joris, throug-h 
which the entrance to the city was to be made. 

Inside the gate a stupendous alIeg:ory was awaiting 
the approach of the new sovereign. s A hug:e gilded car, 
crowded with those emblematical and highly -bedizened 
personages so dear to the Nelherlanders, obstructed the 
advance of the procession. All the virtues seemed to have 

' "La jofeivie Et msgnifiq'UG entrie," etc., Bor, tt/S. 300, sqq. HocrTdr ids, 7917, 

3 -" La joycuse et itiseniljijue enti^CF" eLc, iiii which CDnicinpunry pajxi^blei me niany 
Imiitlrully-tJieciiied engriivinrga of the wondeia cxfaibiled on ibis tnosviiTi. — %l<3c,-Krl^r 
300,30'- 
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H come out for an airing in one chariot, and tverc doh 

H waiting" to offer their homage to Francis Hercules Valois.| 
H Relig'ion in " red satin/' holding the Gospel in her hand, 
H was supported by Justice, ' ' in orang-e velvet, ' ' armed 
■ with blade and beam. Prudence and Fortitude embraced 
H each other near a column enwreathed by serpents " witfc 
H their tails in their ears to typify deafness to flattery;'^ 
I while Patriotism as a pelican, and Patience as a brooding" 
^^ hen, looked benig^nantly upon the scene. This greetingj 
^^^Lduly acknowledged, the procession advanced into the city/ 
^^VThe streets were lined with troops and with citizens ; 

balconies were filled with fair women; " the very gables, '1 
says an enthusiastic contemporary, '" seemed to iaufrhl 
with ladies' eyes,"^ The market-place was filled with 
waxen torches and with blazing tar-barrels, while in itsJ 
centre stood the giant Antigonus — founder of the cit 
thirteen hundred years before the Christian era^ — the 
fabulous personage who was accustomed to throw tho 
right hands of all smug^gling- merchants into the Scheld.'^ 
This colossal individual, attired in a " surcoat of sky- 
blue," and holding- a banner emblazoned with the arms 
of Spain, turned its head as the Duke entered the square, 
saluted the new sovereig'n, and then dropping the Spanish 
scutcheon upon the ground, raised aloft another bearing 
the arins of Anjou.^ 

It was nightfall before the procession at last reached 
the palace of Saint Michael, which had been fitted tip for 
the temporary reception of the Duke* The nest day 
was devoted to speech-making-; various deputations wait-i' 
ing upon the new Duke of Brabant with congratulator 
addresses. The Grand Pensionary delivered a pompoi 
oration upon a platform hung with sky-blue silk, ant 
carpeted with cloth of ^old. A committee of the Germai 
and French reformed churches made a long harangue, il 
which they expressed the hope that the Lord would mat 
the Duke " as valiant as David, as wise as SolomonJ 
and as pious as Hezektah."'^ A Roman Catholic depu^ 

1 Hbofil, xii. 758. 

3 "La juyeusB emrfe." Etc 

■' Hie fuil Ancijroni castnim insipie Gigantu, 
QuciP Bmhp devicil, de qyij Brabopica CcHuj,"' *lc. , etc. 

Ancient verisa -qunied hy Ludnv. GiLicciaidini, in his dratTipLion of Antwerp, "bul bj 

Whohl wriHen.," says Illiit flUthil/. " ttatlit DiUS. —Tol. Bcljf. Descript,, 131^ ■ 

^ "1-3 ji:iytL'se entree/* etc.* Bor, Kvii, joi, ■ 



'* Bar, lib! snp. Hoolil, TJx. ygB, Tgg. " MaiCr de gebeele ^XaAt wan vot Tcni _ 
Packcien ende Vyeicn op alle de stnulcn, cndt op dc VetcV Mtens, Hal de stadt Gcheen 
ewj vy-er lestaen." — Metwen, »i. 1930- ' ^ffiiWi. -yi^. 
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tion informed his Hifi;hness that for eight months the 
members of the ancient Church had been forbidden alt 
relig'ious exercises, savings baptism, marriage, visitation 
of the sick, and burials. A promise was therefore made 
that this prohibition, which had been the result of the 
L disturbances recorded in a preceding chapter, should be 
f immediately modified, and on the B5th of March, accord- 
ingly, it was arranged, by command of the magistrates, 
that all Catholics should have permission to attend public 
worship, according to the ancient ceremoniaJ, in the 
church of Saint Michael, which had been originally de- 
signated for the use of the new Duke of Brabant. It 
was, however, stipulated that all who desired to partake 
of thia privilege should take the oath of abjuration before- 
hand, and go to the church without arms, "i 

The terms of the treaty concluded at Plessis les Tours 
and Bordeaux were now made public. The Duke had 
subscribed to twenty-seven articles.^ which made as 
I stringent and sensible a constitutional compact as could 
P be desired by any Netherland patriot. These articles, 
ta,ken in connexion with the ancient charters which they 
expressly upheld^ left the new sovereig^n no vestige of 
arbitrary power. He was merely the hereditary presi- 
dent of a representative republic. He was to be Duke, 
Count, Margrave, or Seignior of the different provinces 
on the same terms which his predecessors had accepted- 
He was to transmit the dignities to his children. If there 
were more than one child, the provinces were to select 
one of the number for their sovereign. He was to main- 
tain all the ancient privileges, charters, statutes;, and 
customs, and to forfeit his sovereignty at the first viola- 
tion. He was to assemble the states-general at least 
once a year. He was always to reside in the Netherlands. 
He was to permit none but natives to hold office. His 
right of appointment to all important posts was limited 
to a selection from three candidates, to be proposed by 
the estates of the province concerned, at each vacancy. 
He was to maintain "the Religion" and the religious 
peace in the same state in which tliey then were, or as 
should afterwards be ordained by the estates of each 
province, without making any innovation on his own 
I part, 3 Holland and Zeland were to remain as they were, 

\ ^ Bor. xvii. 303. ^ Tbe lanlcles arc eivigil in full by Bw, '^,'ki>iu. '^ai-it*^ 

I ^ Ankle IS. 
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both in. the matter of religion and othenvise.^ His Hign 
ness was not to permit that any one should be csiamineff 
or molested in his house, or otherwise, in the matter or 
under pretext of relig'ion,-' He was to procure the assisla 
ance of the King of France for the Netherlands. He waJ 
to maintain a perfect and a perpetual Jeag-ue, offensive and 
defensive, between that kingdom and the provinces; vntfan 
out, however, permitting^ any incorporation of territoryj 
He was to carry on the war against Spain with his ow^ 
means and those furnished by his royal brother, in addi- 
tion to a yearly contribution by the estates of two millioTi 
four hundred thousand g-uldcns,^ He was to dismiss alti 
troops at Command of the states-general. He was ta 
make no treaty with Spain without their consent. I 

It would be superfluous to point out the great difference 
between the notions entertained upon international law 
in the sixteenth century and in our own. A state oM 
nominal peace existed between Spain, France, and Eng- 
land ; yet here was the brother of the French monarch,! 
at the head of French troops, and attended by the grandecal 
of England, solemnly accepting the sovereignty over the 
revolted provinces of Spain.* It is also curious to observe 
that the constitutional compact by which the new 
sovereign of the Netherlands was admitted to the govero- 
ment, would have been repudiated as revolutionary and 
republican by the monarcbs of France Or England, if an 
attempt had been made to apply it to tbelr own realms, 
for the ancient charters — which in reality constituted a 
republican form of government — had all been re-estabJ 
lished by the agreement with Anjou. I 

The first fruits of the ban now began to display themJ 
selves. Sunday, iSth of March, 1.SS2, was the birthdajl 
of the Duke of Anjou, and a great festival had beeEil 
arranged, accordingly, for the evening, at the palacM 
of Saint Michael, the Prince of Orange as well as al! thq 
great French lords being of course invited. The Princei 
dined, as usual, at his house in the neighbourhood of thq 
citadel, in company with the Counts Hohenlo and LavalJ 
and the two distingu'rshed French commissioners, Bon3 
nivet and Dcs Pruneaux. Young Maurice of NassauJ 

1 "Kolland til Zcland sullen lilijvtn ah s.v tn^etiA'aOifd.tiJk siJQ Uv'istuk van den Reli|;M 

en andmh'-'—t^^'- 13- ^ An. r4. S ,\r(. t3. ^U 

* On thf orhfj- hand, rhe denial by England of an asiHm. to the n:!iiL*«6a, in 'ST^il 

and their /bri'fblc' C'KpulEii:>n Eimu hu shoita, \vli to the occupation of BiiU %nA tbj 

foandBlian a/the Daich Republic. | 
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and two nephews of the Prince, sotis of his brother John, 
were also present at table. During dinner the conversa- 
tion was animated, many stories being related of the 
cruelties which had been practised by the Spaniards in 
the provinces. On rising from the table^ Orange led the 
way from the din]ng"-room to his own apartments, showing- 
the noblemen in his company, as he passed along-, a piece 
of tapestry upon which some Spanish soldiers were repre- 
sented. At this moment, as he stood upon the threshold 
of the ante-chamber, a youth, of small staturcj vulgar 
mien, and pale dark complesiooj appeared from among- 
the servants and offered him a petition. He took the 
paper, and as he did sO, the 5trang"er suddenly drew a. 
pistol and discharged it at the head of the Prince, The 
ball entered the neck under the right ear, passed through 
the roof of the mouth, and came out under the left jaw- 
bone, carrying with it two teeth.* The pistol had been 
held so near, that the hair and beard of the Prince were 
set on fire by the discharge. He remained standing, but 
blinded, stunned, and for a moment entirely Ignorant of 
what had occurred. As he afterwards observed, he 
thought perhaps that a part of the house had suddenly 
fallen. Finding very soon that his hair and beard were 
burning, he comprehended what had occurred, and called 
out quickly, " Do not kill him — I forgive him my death ! " 
and turning to the French nobtcmen present, he added, 
" Alas ! what a faithful servant does his Highness lose in 
me!" a 

These were his first words, spoken when, as all be- 
lieved, he had been mortally wounded- The message of 
mercy came, however, too late ; for two of the gentlemen 
present, by an irresistible impulse, had run the assassin 
through with their rapiers. The halberdiers rushed upon 
him immediately afterwards, so that he fell pierced in 
thirty-two vital places.^ The Prince, supported by bis 
friends, walked to his chamber, where he was put to bed, 

' Mootd, xix. Sof. Dcr, xtu. 313. Meleren, id. itMC T&sds, vL 431. Slrada, s, it. 
319. '■' Kotie Verh.-uit van den moorHdaittgen Banalac, 'bedrcven op den persoon van deu 

recT doorluchligcn vor*t, den here Prins van Oranjc, oocr Jan JauregTiif -ecn Spa.nijT.rd."-- 
Hii* is the ttU" t-fa iwrn-pblel published at ih? time o'iil) auiliriuii; iJc>o;rti?n[5, by rJimfi-n, 
M Ati twerp. Thae is also a Fiench edltinai prinred rimuhanfimsly wilh that in FlettiLih. 
intbtiiltd. "^ Bref Rtitueil de I'AssMsinal," ftc.— RcilTonberg has rc|jii Wished it in liis 
ediUQn of Van dct Vynckt. Lettsi of D«iens, MactE 37, 1582, in Archives Et Cona- 
apondaii'ce, viii. 77. 

a "' Dofjdt hem nict, ik vergccT htftl ftlijsn deod !" — KEjrtc VorhaRi- Bar, »viL 31a. 
ITaofd, x\x, Bo4r Mc(?r»n, ni. im. 

3 Ibid, Lftcer of Herie, ArGhlvu et CarrMpimdaii.Ee, nippliniBiil^ ^^ vtet^ v^. 
L«tlCT ofDeiens, ArchlvM e( Canupondancc, vlii. -]1. 

VOL. tit. ^ 
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while the surgeons examined and bandaged the wound. 
It was most dangerous in appearance, but a very strang'e 
circumstance g^ave more hope than could otherwise have 
been entertained. The flame from the pistol had been so 
close that it had actually cauterized the wound inflicted by 
the halt. But for this, it was supposed that the flow of 
blood from the veins which had been shot throiog^h would 
have proved fatal before the wound could be dressed. 
The Prince, after the first shock, had recovered full 
possession of his senses, and believing- himself to be 
dying", he expressed the most unaffected sympathy for the 
condition in which the Duke of Anjou would be placed 
by his death. " AlaSf poor Prince I" he cried frequently; 
"alas, what troubles will now beset thee!"i The sur- 
g^eons enjoined and implored his silence, as speaking- might 
cause the wound to prove immediately fatal. He com- 
plied, but wrote incessantly, 2 As long as his heart could 
beat, it was impossible for him not to be occupied with 
his country. 

Lion Petitj a trusty captain of the city g^uard, forced 
his way to the chamber, it being absolutely necessary, 
said the honest burfjher, for him to see with his own eyes 
that the Prince was living, and report the fact to the 
townspeople: otherwise, so great xvas the excitement, it 
was impossible to say what might be tlie result. It was 
in fact believed that the Prince was already dead, and it 
was whispered that he had been assassinated by the order 
of Anjou. This horrible suspicion was flying through 
the city, and producing a fierce exasperation, 3 as men 
talked of the murder of Coligny, of Saint Bartholomew, 
of the murderous propensities of the Valois race. Had 
the attempt taken place in the evening, at the bifth-night 
banquet of Anjou, a horrible massacre would have been 
the inevitable issue. As it happened, however, circum- 
stances soon occurred to remove the suspicion from the 
French, and to indicate the origin of the crime. Mean- 
time, Captain Petit was urged by the Prince, in writing, 
to go forth instantly wUh the news that he yet survived, 
but to Implore the people, in case God should call him to 
Himself, to hold him in kind remembrance, to make no 
tumult, and to serve the Duke obediently and faithfully.* 

1 "Acl] aniie wovm, anrie vorst ! wnt mil gfj tiag moeijelijlchedcn oiil itioeteiL I"— Kort« 
Verhaal. Bor, irii. jij. Meterer, xi. ig^<:. Mfrefd, x\n, B05. 
' Kottt VarliiuJ, elc^-" Met rcno vute handrn vlug Bchrcef." 




' tbld-.m. Bot, ablsap. Memeis, li lu- Hoofl, kIk, 894.. StnutUi. •> iv. •[9. 
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Meantime, the youthful Maurice of Nassau was gfivingf 
proof of that cool determination which already marked 
his character. It was natural that a boy of fifteen should 
be somewhat agitated at seeing such a father shot through 
the head before his eyes. His situation was rendered 
doubly grave by the suspicions which were instantly 
cngfcndered as to the probable origin of the attempt. It 
was already whispered in the hall that the gentlemen 
who had been so oflicious in slaying the assassin, were 
his accomplices, who — upon the principle that dead men 
would tell no tales — were disposed, now that the deed 
was done, to preclude inconvenient revelations as to their 
own share in the crime. Maurice, notwithstanding these 
causes for perturbation, and despite his grief at his 
father's probable death, remained steadily by the body of 
the murderer. He was determined, if possible, to un- 
ravel the plot, and he waited to possess himself of all 
papers and other articles which might be found upon the 
person of the deceased. 1 

A scrupulous search was at once made by the attend- 
ants, and everything placed in (he young Count's own 
hands. This done, Maurice expressed a doubt lest some 
of the villain's accomplices might attempt to take the 
articles from him,^ whereupon a faithful old servant of 
his father came forward, who with an emphatic expression 
of the importance of securing such important documents, 
took his young master under his cloakj, and !ed him to a 
retired apartment of the house. Here, after a rapid ex- 
amination, it was found that the papers were all in 
Spanish, written by Spaniards to Spaniards, so that It 
was obvious that the conspiracy, if one there were, was 
not a French conspiracy. The servant, therefore, advised 
Maurice to go to his father, while he would himself in- 
stantly descend to the hall with this important intelligence^ 
Count Hohenlo had, from the instant of the murder, 
ordered the doors to be fastened, and had permitted no 
one to enter or to leave the apartment without his per- 
mission. The information now brought by the servant 
as to the character of the papers, caused great relief to the 
minds of all; for, til! that moment, suspicion had even 
lighted upon men who were the firm friends oF the Prince.^ 

1 Kane VeiKmI, *lc. liar, xviu 313. Hoofd. xiu. 8U5. Mclcrcn, xL 194. 
! KotIc VcThHi!].— " Helafl," said ihe boyj " iilc ben ma bevrefst dnt hier eeniE artrtei^ 
boMwicht oj, <lic mii die jMplr.rcn HfhMml.' 
* Korto VethMl, 6w, ft(«ieren, Hqpfii^ uibi tup. Strula, ■, Vt. «t> 
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Sainte Aldegonde, who had meantime arrived, now pro- 
ceeded, in cumpany oi the other gentlemen, to examine 
the papers and other papers taken from tlie assassin. The 
pistol with which he had done the deed was lying: upon 
the floor; A naked poniard, which he would probably 
have used also, had his thumb not been blown off by the 
discharge of the pistol, was found in his trunk hose. In 
his pocket were a.n Agnus Dei, a taper of green wax, two 
bits of harcskjn, two dried toads — which were supposed 
to be sorcerer's charms — a crucifix, a Jesuit catechism, 
a prayer-book, a pocket-book containing" two Spanish bills 
of exchange— one for two thousand, and one for eight 
hundred and seventy-seven crowns — and a set of writing 
tablets.^ These last were covered with vOws and pious 
invocations, in reference to the murderous alTair which the 
writer had in hand. He had addressed fervent prayers 
to the Virgin Mary, to the Angel Gabriel, to the Saviour, 
and to the Saviour's son, — " as if," says the Antwerp 
chronicler, with simplicity, " the Lord Jesus had a son "^ 
- — that they might all use their intercession with the Al- 
mighty towards the certain and safe accomplishment of 
the contemphitcd deed. Should he come off successful 
and unharmed, he solemnly vowed to fast a week on 
bread and water. Furthermore, he prornlsed to Christ 
a " new coat of costly pattern;" to the Mother of God 
at Guadalupe, a new gown ; to Our I^ady of Montserrat, 
a crown, a gown, and a lamp; and so on through a 
long list of similar presents thus contemplated for various 
shrines. 3 The poor fanatical fool had been taug^ht by 
deeper villains than himself that his pistol was to rid the 
world of a tyrant, and to open his own pathway to heaven, 
if his career should be cut short on earth. To prevent SO 
undesirable a catastrophe to himself, however, his mos 
natiirsl conception had been to bribe the whole heavenly 
host, from the Virgin Mary downwards, for he had been 
taugfht that absolution for murder was to be bougfht and 
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1 Korte Verbnal, etc., s&a, 590. Sirada, a, iv, atg.— Ctwiparc Haraei Tun. Bel^ jiL 
^^1^.—^' Twee stulikcat buidp zoo hel scheefi VhJk tcneki hsAs ^ hcl gttu vrlcn Qsnleadin? 

Ea.r Dm If :«ggen, dat htj padd«n cd twverv bjj xqch had," Koct« Veibinl, -etc. Bot^ 
IrwFd, Metfrcn, lib! Blip. 

^ " Ali- of Ctiristu* noch ecneil ■^'iiliic fia<Mi!." — Melercn, n'l. i")+. The roFTowine ei- 
tTBCIs (torn til e assassin's mernoranfltim-hotilt are aonhy of ait»nlion- The papers were 
publL=^liE<I by Milhority, immediaiely afif r ibe deed, '' AI Argel flabrif I mt cntomiernJo 
EOD r&do cfii spir"itu y com^OBL para, que 3i|(ora y sicmpTp mt ^ea mi intercessor 5 Jiufistra 
Sfhor Jes-aChtisto y a tti kij'/r fr-tc/ivissiniir, y * la Virata Sancta Maria y a lodios to* 
mnriasysAncuide la corte >dd cielo dc fuardomie," etc-i ttc— Korte Vcruul. 
* Kaite Verbal. McUkd. Bm. itvu. i(j. 
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sold like other merchandize. He had also been persuaded 
that, after accomplishing the deed, he ivaulil bccovte in- 
visible.^ 

Sainte Aldegonde hastened to lay the result of Lhis ex- 
ainination before the Duke of Anjou. Information was 
likewise instantly conveyed to the mag^lstrates at the 
town-house, and these measures were successful in restor- 
ing: confidence throug-hovit the city as to the intentions of 
the new gfovernment. Anjou immediately convened the 
State Council, issued a summons for an early meetings of 
the states-g^eneral, and published a proclamation that all 
persons having information to give concerning the crime 
which had just been committed, should come instantly 
forward, upon pain of death. The body of the assassin 
was forthwith exposed upon the public square, and was 
soon recog^nized as that of one Juan Jaureguy, a servant 
in the employ of Caspar d'Anastro, a Spanish merchant 
of Antwerp. The letters and bills of exchange had also, 
on nearer examination at the town-house, implicated 
Anastro in the aifair. His house was immediately 
searched, but the merchant had taken his departure, 
upon the previous Tuesday, under pretext of pressing" 
affairs at Calais. His cashier, Venero, and a Dominican 
friar, named Antony Zimmermann, both inmates of his 
family, were, however^ arrested upon suspicion. On the 
following day the watch stationed at the gate carried the 
foreign post-bags, as soon as they arrived^ to the magis- 
tracy, when letters were found from Anastro to Venero, 
which made the affair quite plain. 2 After they had been 
thoroug'hiy studied, they were shown to Venero, whoj 
seeing himself thus completely ruined, asked for pen and 
ink, and wrote a full confession. 

It appeared that the crime was purely a commercial 
speculation on the part of Anastro. That merchant, being 
on the verge of bankruptcy, had entered with Philip into 
a mutual contract, which the King had signed with his 
hand and sealed with his seal, and according lo which 
Anastro, within a certain period, was to take the life of 
William of Orange, and for so doing was to receive eighty 
thousand ducats, and the cross of Santiago,^ To be a 
knight companion of Spain's proudest order of chivalry 

■ Letter ot P. van Reiccreberg-, MariJi cp, ijBa; Jlpiid Van Wyo op Wagenaer, 7,, i[L 
iia. L?«er or Htrle, b«Fof* tiled 
' Ktirie Terhaalh Bar, xvii. 313. HohjAJ, xix, 605. MeCenn, xi. 134. 
3- Ibtd. Ibid, tiiid., xiu. Sea. Ibid., xl. 194b. 
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was the guerdon, over and above the eig-hty thousand 
pieces of silver, which Spain's monarch promised the 
murderer, if he should succeed. As for Anastro himself, 
he was too frugal and too wary to risk his own life, or 
to lose much of the premium. With tears streaming- down 
his cheeks, he painted to his faithful cashier the picture 
which his master would present, when men shou!d po«nt 
at him and say, "Behold yon bankrupt I" ^ protesting, 
therefore, that he would murder Orange and secure the 
rewarql, or perish in the attempt. Saying this, he again 
shed many tears. Venero, seeing- his master thus dis- 
consolate, wept bitterly likewise, and begged him not to 
risk his own precious life.^ After this pathetic commin- 
gling of their grief, the merchant and his book-keeper 
became more composed, and it was at last concerted 
between them that John Jaureguy should be entrusted 
with the job. Anastro had intended — as he said in a 
letter afterwards intercepted—" to accomplish the deed 
with bis own hand; but, 35 God had probably reserved 
him for other things, and particularly to be of service to 
his very affectionate friends, he had thought best to 
entrust the execution of the design to his servant. "3 
The price paid by the master to the man, for the work, 
seems to have been hut two thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-seven crowns. The cowardly and crafty principal 
escaped. He had gone post haste to Dunkirk, pretending 
that the sudden death of his agent in Calais required his 
immediate presence in that city. Governor Sweveseel, of 
Dunkirk, sent an orderly to get a passport for him from 
La Motte, commanding at Gravelingen. Anastro being 
on tenter-hooks lest the news should arrive that the pro- 
jected murder had been consuinmated before he had 
crossed the border, testified extravagant joy on the arrival 
of the passport, and gave the messenger who brought St 
thirty pistoles. Such conduct naturally excited a vague 
suspicion in the mind of the governor, but the merchant's 
character was good, and he had brought pressing letters 

■ " Mirscl aquel facmbre qm ha faech<i 'boncarote," etc — CoEtfession at Ventrb in Br^r- 

Etlturil, 

" "Todg Id -deiio. Ilorajido e yj viQnddl.c tan ilescomaUdD llorava m'ucba,"~1bM. 

8 '■' Doch tiec mttc wesen dat Gild mlj nash hteh -willen hflwaren om dicitat tn 

vmiid^chap tvr moB'rn fiocn mijn geiLtTccLiD'nGcrdc vrienden., gelijk Ik die l^cbb'S op seAtr^ 
A/Jii"."— Lcitir cf AnHstii' lo iTic " v?ry miae'iifittnt l.-orj, Manin Diogiie, SEn-tapiaiii 
in FliishihE," Jawd Maich iS, ijBi, in fopj Jtvii. 31;. It must have been di^agrEcablp to 
the I'ery ms-^niliciflil Urr>g7ic— and iij" Adulln!.! Tre&lo^R, luho recsiv^il 3. !i?t4-er of similar 
parpatt from A najiUo— to liiuItheniseLves inscribed un the llist of" bisBSeeEioDB.tefriendi'*, 
by ibsB ewmunnuire villaioi 
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from Admiral Trfislong. Sweveseel did not dare to arrest 
him without cause, and he neither knew that any crime 
had been committed, nor that the man before him was 
the criminal. Two hours after the traveller's departure, 
the news arrived of the deed, together with the orders 
to arrest Anastro, but it was too late. The merchant had 
found refuge within the lines of Parma. 1 

Meanwhile, the Prince lay In a most critical condition. 
Believing that his end was fast approaching, he dictated 
letters to the states-g"eneral, entreating them to continue 
in their obedience to the Duke, than whom he affirmed 
that he knew no better prince for the government of the 
provinces. These letters were despatched by Sainte A!de- 
gonde to the assembly, from which body a deputation, 
in obedience to the wishes of Orange, was sent to Anjou, 
with expressions of condolence and fidelity,^ 

On Wednesday a solemn fast was held, according to 
proclamation, in Antwerp, all work and all amusements 
being prohibited, and special prayers commanded in all the 
churches for the recovery of the Prince. " Never, within 
men's memory," says an account published at the moment 
in Antwerp, " had such crowds been seen in the churches, 
nor so many tears been shed/' 3 

The process against Venero and Zimmermann was 
rapidly carried through, for both had made a full con- 
fession of their share in the crime. The Prince had en- 
joined from his sick bed, however, that the case should 
be conducted with strict regard to justice, and, when the 
execution could no longer be deferred, he had sent a 
written request, by the bands of Sainte Aldegonde, that 
they should be put to death in the least painful manner, 
The request was complied with, hut there can be no doubt 
that the criminalSi had it not been rnade, would have 
expiated their offence by the most lingering tortures. 
Owing to the intercession of the man who was to have 
been their victim, they were strangled, before being 
quartered, upon a scaffold erected in the market-place, 
opposite the town-house. This execution took place on 
Wednesday, the 28th of March.* 

1 Sar, Kvil 314. Hmfd, xW. Sot., Bn^. a Koitc VeibaaL » Ibid, 

* Bor, Kvii. 3H. — The (oltowlng Is ihe lexi oF ihi! laniKL intef^ing lelrtr ; — " McirsUnt 

de Saint AldcgoriideJ Vay entendit c^ue I'un daibl demaln (aln Justice de deiuc jniiionDicn, 

cstaDs compilers dc celiiy qpi m'a I'lri Ic cou[i. Dc ma pari, je leiir panfonne uhf vtAva- 

*: ,^ j^ ^-^ ^..'^i^ . -..„:_ ^O" A -. ->ji^ » . A. ^_?.i. .._ _i 
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The Prince, meanwhile, was thoufjht to be mending 
and thanksg^iving^s began lo be mingled with the prayers 
offered almost every hour in the churches; but for eig-ht- 
een days he lay in a most precarious state. His wife 
hardly left his bedside, and bis sister, Catherine Countess 
of Schwartzburg, was indefatigable in her attentions. 
The Duke of Anjou visited him daily, and expressed the 
most filial anxiety for his recovery, but the hopes, which 
had been gradually growing stronjjer, were on the ^ti\ 
of April exchnng-ed for the deepest apprehensions. Upon 
that day the cicatrix by which the flow of blood from 
the neck had been prevented, almost from the first in- 
flictlan of the wound, fell off. The veins poured forth 
a vast quantity of blood \ it seemed impossible to check 
the haemorrhagfe, and all hope appeared to vanish. The 
Prince resigned himself to his fate, and bade his children 
" g"ood njgfht for ever," saying calmly, " it is now all 
over with me." i 

It was difficult, without suffocating the patient, to 
fasten a bandag^e tightly enough to stanch the wound, 
but Leonardo Botalli, of Asti^ body physician of Anjou, 
was nevertheless fortunate enough to devise a simple 
mechanical expedient, which prn\ed successful. By his 
advice, a succession of attendants, relieving each other 
day and night, prevented the flow of blood by keeping 
the orifice of the wound slightly but firmly compressed 
with the thumb. After a period of anxious expectation, 
the wound again closed, and by the end of the month 
the Prince was convalescent. On the 2nd of May he went 
to ofFer thanksgiving in the Great Cathedral, amid the 
joyful sobs of a vast and most earnest throng.^ 

The Prince was saved, but unhappily the murderer had 
yet found an illustrious victim. The Princess of Orange, 
Charlotte de Bourbon— the devoted wife who for seven 
years h.id so faithfully shafed his joys and sorrows — lay 
already on her death-bed. Exhausted by anxiety, long 
watdiing, and the alternations of hope and fear during M 

Volro bien lion amy B vou^ [aire Bcr^ice, Guillaumo dc Nass.-iii."— Dicf Rccueil de 
r'AB<3ti?iiii;al cmniilE^ en la pcr§oiuiedu trbiUiibtrc PrLiic-ed^Orangef^iiii'crR, Cbr. Pbuitln. 

1 Mot, jivji. 314, 316. Korte VcrtiiflL Hoo-fd, lii, BoB. Mctcrea, xt, 194, Letler of 
M:irv of OrangB in Count Jtitn, Archives et Ccfri^p., viii- 68, 

'■^ Hdord, xis. SoS, ascribes the svipcfintEndpnca of tlie cure to BotnI'li (as stated, in the 
le^t), Bo^ and Mctcrcn, hoiWc^'Cj", onEy mtntion Ihc n^ilit of Joseph T^jiiibacla, of LucCi 
tlni- doe.i nat sffeaV ar all "f lUe singllfir BJipetlieRt enipjijyiai tcslop ihe- effmaion of hloatli 
Uaatd, Meterta, and otb«:r5, (illtirdt It, ii. 
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the first eighteen days, she had heen prostrated hy despair 
at the renewed hffimorrhag'e. A violent fever seized her, 
under which she sank on the 5th of May, three days after 
the solemn thanksgiving for her husband's recovery. ^ 
The Prince, who loved her tenderly, was in g^reat danger 
of relapse upon the sad event, which, although not sud- 
den, had not been anticipated, She was laid in her grave 
on the gth of May, arnid the lamentations of the whole 
country,^ for her virtues were universally known and 
cherished. She was a woman of rare intelligence, ac- 
complishment, and gentleness of dispositioOj whose only 
offence had been to break, by her marriage, the church 
vows to which she had been forced in her childhood, but 
which had been pronounced ilJegal by competent authorityi 
both ecclesiastical and lay. For this, and for the contrast 
which her virtues afforded to the vices of her predecessorj 
she was the mark of calumny and insult. These attacks^ 
however, had cast no shadow upon the serenity of her 
married life, and so long as she lived she was the trusted 
companion and consoler of her husband. "His High- 
ness," wrote Count John in 1580, " is in excellent health, 
and, in spite of adversity, incredible labour, perplexity, 
and dangers, is In such good spirits, that it makes me 
happy to witness it. No doubt a chief reason is the con- 
solation he derives from the pious and highly intelligent 
wife whom the Lord has given him — a woman who ever 
conforms to his wishes, and is inexpressibly dear to 
him." ^ 

The Princess left six daughters — Louisa Juliana, Eliza- 
beth, Catharina BelgLcSf Flandrina, Charlotta Brabantica, 
and Emilia Seconds.* 

Parma received the first intelligence of the attempt 
from the mouth of Anastro himself, who assured him 
that the deed had been entirely successful, and claimed the 
promised reward. Alexander, in consequence, addressed 
circular letters to the authorities of Antwerp, Brussels, 
Bruges, and other cities, calling upon them, now that 
they had been relieved of their tyrant and their betrayer, 
to return again to the path of their duty and to the ever 
open arms of their lawful monarch.^ These letters were 

3 Hotrd, Hcleren, Bor. nbi sup. 

a " Witlb a 5li>lcV processiati of two [heusetid mouTnuig- mandes," wj-s Hoofd, icJi,. 
Soj, ■> Aporogied'Orangt Arebivu, etc, vii. 3,33. 

* Bor, sviL 3I-S. Meleren, 3d. 1Q5, 
» Dor (imi. J14. jr;,) gives the letBCTS. Meteren, si. 155. 
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premature. On the other hand, the states of Holland aid 
Zeland remained in permanent session, awaiting witb 
extreme anxiety the result of the Prince's wound. " Willi 
the death of his Excellency, if God should please to take 
him to hinnself," said the mag;istracy of Leyden, '" m the 
death of the Prince we all foresee Our own death," It 
was, in truth, an anxious moment, and the revulsion o' 
feeling consequent on his recovery was proportionate! 
intense.^ 

In consequence of the excitement produced by this 
event, it was no long^er possible for the Prince to decline 
accepting the countship of Holland and Zeland, which he 
had refused absolutely two years before, and which he 
had a^ain rejected, except for a limited period, in the year 
T581.3 It was well understood, as appears by the treaty 
with Anjou, and afterwards formally arranged, " that 
the Duke was never to claim sovereignty over Holland 
and Zeland,"^ and the offer of the sovereign countship 
of Holland was again made to the Prince of Orange in 
most urgent terms. It will be recollected that he had 
accepted the sovereignty on the 5th of July, 15S1, only 
for the term of the war. In a letter, dated Brug"es, i^th 
of August, 1582, he accepted the dignity without limit- 
ation. ^ This offer and acceptance, however, constituted 
but the preliminaries, for it was further necessary tbat 
the letters of " J?enversal " should be drawn up, that they 
should be formally delivered, and that a new constitution 
should be laid down, and confirmed by mutual oaths. 
After these steps had been taken, the ceremonious in- 
auguration Or rendering of homage was to be celebrated. 

All these measures were duly arrang^ed except the last. 
The installation of the new Count of Holland was pre- 
vented by his death, and the northern provinces remained 
n republic, not only in fact but in name,^ 

1 Tkir, Jtvii, jit Kluit, i. aqj, ^ Ibid., i. afia ; soi, sqq. 

' Ibid,, i. 14S, 347. Rot, xv, lis, 1S3. 

* Ibid., XV. iSj, 1B4, ]8j. — ^CompnCc Kluit, 1. aij, ai(. The deeds of offer suid of 
acceptance were "iated Tuly stb, 1581, Th* oaihs were encbangeid teiwe-cn tbo <!Si:a.tei 
and thi Princt; July 4«th, two days befiire ihe nci of abjuTatieiTi. The lettoc pf Aiipus-i 
14115, ijSa, 1.1 E'ven m Hor, xv. tSS, 1B7. 

" Aa the meajiiTEs. ihErarore, were, aftec all, inchoate, a liriBf inrliratron or dies« dittet 
and objecu will suffice to show the relative ppfiitinn of the Prinfe and Ih* people of 
Holland and Ziihnd- The act or act:eptance liy Williain thfl Silent of ihe prolTer«d 
severe iguty, was dated Au^^t 13, 1589,— (Bar, jiv. 1E6, ity.) The letters patent, ijr 
the Rcnversiil. as ihcy WCre technically Call-ftl, Were drau-n up and sfgned and Eealed by 
he "ihrae tldi^t -n-phita."— (Boi, xv. 187. Klnit. i. ;ii, ^t?.) They were theti sent ro 
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In political matters, the basis of the new constitution 
was the " Great PrivJkg-e " of the Lady Mary, the Magna 
Charta of the country. That memorable monument In the 
history of tlie Nctlierlands and of municipal progress had 
been overthrown by Mary's son, with the forced acquies- 
cence of the states, and it was therefore stipulated by the 
new article, that even such laws and privileges as had 
fallen into disuse should be revived. It was furthermore 
provided that the little state should be a free countship, 
and should thus silently sever ita connexion with the 
Empire.^ 

With reg-ard to the position of the Prince, as hereditary 
chief of the little commonwealth, his actual power was 
rather diminished than increased by his new dignity. 
What was his position at the moment? He was sovereign 
dxiring the war, on the general basis of the authority 
originally bestowed upon him by the King's commission 
of stadholder. In 1581, his Majesty had been abjured 
and the stadholder had become sovereign. He held In his 
hands the supreme poweff legislative, judicial, executive. 
The Counts of Holland — and Philip as their successor — 
were the great fountains of that triple stream. Conces- 
sions and exceptions had become so extensive, no doubt, 
that the provincial charters constituted a vast body of 

Orange NaEsau. — (IGuit,_ i. ;itS.) On the Sth of May, isJt, the Stales of Holland 
aiEdres&ed ■ remarknhle circular C&or, xv. 187-190, who staCes ihal it was atliiresscd only 
to ihe staCM of Utrecht, while Kluit, i. 35*, shows that it was a gfncrnl circular) to the 
KtatM of Utrccbt, Friesl&nd, Ovei^cI, Biabunt, Fbnderx, QcEderlaiiil. aud to (be 
iratea-geneTal aUn, givifig an lilstorical sketch of ihe ILfs and servicta of WilliatH the 
Silent., Icgcthcr with ttc "wcjFhty reason fcvhich had induced tbcm Co urge the nncien.1 
conniship of Hijllsod upon hii accrplanc?. This Et*p tbey declared ihemi^elvEj (o hnve 
(alcen, ''after frequent communicanan with our citiei, and each oF l]]cin ; after ripe 
drliberatiDn and counsel^ after havirig henrd Ihc advice of the colleges and d|iLmunJtiB&i 
of the cilics, as well as thai of iJio magistracies and senates, and of all other pfr.wna 
whem 91 behnvet! In consult, and whtKe coiin^e! in matl-ers of coi^^eqititFiCc Is usuall)' 
aslcsd." — (See Llic Cnmnirntary of Klipit, i. jaj-qafi.) They moreover cipreesed tbe b-ope 
1 hall (he measure would meet wkb eIib approval o-faJl, their sister provinces ond with the 
especial co-operaltoil of tSofic (ritEileS with vrhlch t&ey were ai:cii:iEoined tu act. On the 
F^ih of November, tjSjj the deputies gf Zehnd and Ulrwht, »lius u^eciallv alluded to, 
fnrm n. II y declared their iDtentlon 10 rema^In in ikelr Hnincnt (rlendshlp and Tinian with 
Holifuid, " under one sovereignly tiad govifnmfjit." — riCluil, I 319, 330.) An bci to tlus 
elfect was fltaini up, to be refeired for ratiiScQtifm la their principals at I be next assem- 
bly, — It had, however, rot been ralitiet! when ih-e pmccedin^s were for evtr IcnninaEcd 
hy the Ptinco's d.calh. — (Kluit, 330, jji, 3S1, 351- Bor, xv. 1B6.) Holland urccpEed 
ll:iE frirmalicy a± ^afficienl, s.nd tae set of Kenversal was accDrdingl-y delivered on (he 
7tli of Dcccmbet, isSj.— (Khiit, i. 330.) On the 30th af tlit same mmnLh, forty-nine 
articles fthev are given in full by Bor, xv, igi-3g^), coitllaining as ^tniiblea pla,lli Tot afrcC: 
coTDin on wealth os bad_evet been dip-wn up previo-usly to that day in Cbri^iendom, were 
ft^trd upon by the Pnncs and tJi-j estates, as the fundam.en'lal rondiiiohs nndcr wbich be 
shiJllld be in;vp?ifed whh rha count^liip. The Prince^ however, accepied clie dlf^icy and 
Che arlkles, only upon, tbc further condition tbat the whole prpceerling should be once 
^ore apjiioved and conjinned by lie icnaEe?^ of ihe cilicji,— (Kmit, L 335.— Compflre Dor. 
tii. XV. i^b.) 

1 KIqlE, i, n% 347. Sec Inlroi^iiction to tbii warb. Artlde 5;. Rlull, i. jvi. 
□.olt 63. 
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" liberties " by which the whole country was reasonably 
well supplied. At tlie same time, all the power not ex- 
pressly granted away remained in the breast of the Count.^ 
If ambition, then, had been William's ruling principle, he 
had exchanged substance for shadow, for the new state 
now constituted was a free commonwealth — a republic in 
all but name. 

By the new constitution he ceased to be the source of 
g:overnmental life^ or to derive his own authority from 
above by rig-ht divine, Orang-e's sovereigrtty was from the 
estates, as legal representatives of the people, and, instead 
of exercising^ all the powers not otherwise granted away, 
he was content with those especially conferred upon him. 
He could neither declare war nor conclude peace without 
the co-operation of the representative body. The appoint- 
ing power was scrupulously limited. Judges, magistrates, 
g-overnors, sheriffs, provincial and municipal officers, were 
to be nominated by the local authorities or by the estates, 
on the triple principle. From these triple nominations he 
had only the rififht of selection by advice and consent of 
his council. He was expressly enjoined to sce that the 
law was carried to every man's door, without any dis- 
linclion of persons, to submit himself to its behests, to 
watch against all impediments to the even flow of justice, 
to prevent false imprisonments, and to secure trials for 
every accused person by the Incal tribunals. This was 
certainly little in accordance with the arbitrary practice of 
the past quarter of a century^ 

With respect to the great principle of tavation, stricter 
bonds even were provided than those which already existed. 
Not only the right of taxation remained with the states, 
but the Count wa.s to see that, except for war pu^poses^ 
every impost was levied by a unanimous vote. He was 
expressly forbidden to tamper with the currency. As 
executive head, save in his capacity as Commander-in- 
chief by land Or sea, the new sovereign was, In short, 
strictly limited by self-imposed laws. It had rested with 
him to dictate or to accept a constitution. He had, in his 
memorable letter of August, l^Sa, from Bruges, laid down 
generally the articles prepared at Plessis and Bordeaux, 
for Anjmt — toj;;ethtr with all applicable provisions of tlie 
Joyous Entry of Brabant — as the outlines of the constitu- 
tion for the little commonwealth then forming in the 

1 Kltiit, U li'-ib BnA ]it,6, 'Nqi). 
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north. To these provisions he was willing to add any 
others which^ after ripe deliberation, might be thoug^ht 
beneficial to the country. 

Thus limited were his executive functions. As to his 
judicial authority it had ceased to exist. The Count of 
Holland was now the guardian of the laws, but the judges 
were to administer them. He held the sword of justice to 
protect and to execute, while the scales were left in the 
hands whJch had learned to weigh and to measure. 

As to the Count's Icgfislative authority, it had become 
co-ordinate with, if not subordinate to, that of the repre- 
sentative body. He was strictly prohibited from interfer- 
ing' with the rig^ht of the separate op the general states to 
assemble as often as they should think proper; and he was 
also forbidden to summon them outside their own terri- 
tory.^ This was one immense step in the progress of 
representative liberty, and the next was equally important. 
It was now formally stipulated that the estates were to 
deliberate upon all measures which " concerned justice 
and polity," and that no chang^e was to be made — that is 
to say, no new law was to pass— without their consent as 
well as that of the council. 2 Thus, tlie principle was estab- 
lished of two legislative chambers, with the right, but not 
the exclusive rights of initiation on the part of government, 
and in the sixteenth century one would hardly look for 
broader views of civil liberty and representative govern- 
ment. The foundation of a free commonwealth was thus 
securely laid, which, had WiUiam lived, would have been 
a representative monarchy, but which his death converted 
into a federal republic. It was necessary for the sake of 
unity to give a connected outline of these proceedings with 
regard to the sovereignty of Orange. The formal in- 
aug-uratioti only remained, and this, as will be seea, was 
for ever interrupted. 
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CHAPTER VI 



Parma recalU tht foreign troop*— Siege of OudtnatJc— Coolnta of Afcwuwler— Capture 

of ihc city ajid o[ Niiiove — Inau^riLCioii of Anjou at Gbenl — AttcBirpI uppii b-4 life 
ami tliiic uf Oranye— L^ntiota' Ei^muiii's iciplicaiiun in liie p!oi — Pajina-'s utlsuocbss- 
ful attempt upan Ghent — Secret plane 0^ AiijoD — Dunkirk, Osiend, ami athit tovti 
surpriH!!) by Du adbfircjits^FaiEure an l^Eugea — Suapiciona 4.t Aijo-tfcrp^— Duplicity of 
Anjoii— Ttie " FEench Furl' "—Details oflbal ttaiisaccioo — Dlsconifiture and dis- 
l^iace of QlE Duke — l^ila aub^cqucTil eflVontery — 1-Jis Irltcr.^ 10 the LUAgistracy of 
Au[«i:rp, tg tht e&iattaitwiJ lo Oiaugp— ExLufliivo Mrrcipondence belweMi Aojoi. 
end Lhe FTcrich Cuun with Onuiijie and the e&[a.t«i — DiHijzuli po^iioj] of ilie Prince 
—His poliuy— Rcmarkabl-c letter to the States - general— Pio visional atrangement witt 
AnJDTi — Marruge of the ArdibiEl^gp of Col^'iiP^— Marriage of Otaikge ^^'itb l^uisp- 
ia Coli^y— MovEjncnits in Moltajid, Embsnt, tJondcrs, and other provinces, to ici- 
duce tliie Priucc to accept iovcitijjuly over the whole couHtiy — His :stea.dy refusal — 
Treason of Van den iietg in Guetdres — InLriguea of Fiiuce CluDiayaud Imbm id 
Flanders- Counter efforts of Orange and the patriot party— Fate of Tmbite — Recnit- 
Ciiiatioij of Bruges — PcS'th of Anjgu, 

During the course of the year 1582, the military opera- 
tions on both sides had been lang-uid and desultory, the 
Prince oi" Parraa, not having a larg;"e force at his command, 
being comparatively inactive. In consequence, however, 
of the treaty concluded between tine united states and 
AnjoLi, Parma had persuaded the Walloon provinces that 
it had now become absolutely necessary for thetn to permit 
the entrance of fresh Italian and Spanish IroopS.'^ This, 
then, was the end of the famous provision agfainst foreign 
soldiery in the Walloon treaty of reconciliation. The 
Abbot of Saint Vaast was immediately despatched on a 
special mission to Spain, and the troops* by midsummer, 
had already began to pour into the Netherlands.^ 

In the meantime, Farnese, while awaiting these rein- 
forcements, bad not been idle, but had been quietly picking 
up several important cities. Early In the spring he had 
laid siege to Oudenarde, a place of considerafaEe import- 
ance upon the Scbeld, and celebrated as the birthplace of 
his grandmother, Margaret van Geest.^^ The burghers 
were obstinate ; the defence was protracted ; the sorties 
were bold; the skirmishes frequent and sanguinary. Alex- 
ander commanded personally In the trenches, encouraging 
his men by his example, and often working with the mat- 
tock, or handling a spear in the assault, like a private 
pioneer or soldier. Towards the end of the siege, he 
scarcely ever left the scene of operation, and he took bis 
meals near the outer defences, that he might lose no oppor- 

' Ror, Jtini- 3»o, mi. 3 Ifaid. — Compace Repjop. Prgv. Wa]],, t. v,, MS. 

^ Bar, viL saa. Strada, -a, iv. 315-13*. Mtteren, li. 105. The city is in llanders, on 
ihe Schdd, /n tie rounfiy of ihie ancient. "NMVvi, from whicJi valknt tribe, sccording ta 
•Ccreri, if detivcd its nuae, Oude-OAidc, Oudc KoaKita, diAlAov^.— ^ v^^V 
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tunity of superintending the labours of his troops. One 
day his dinner was laid for himself and staff in the open 
air, close to the entrenchment. ^ He was himself engag^ed 
in planting a battery against a weak point in the city wall, 
and would on no account withdraw for an instant. The 
table-cloth was stretched over a number of drum-heads, 
placed i^lose together, and several nobles of distinction — 
Aremberg, Montigny^ Richebourg, La Motte, and others 
— were his guests at dinner. Hardly had the repast com- 
menced, when a ball came flying over the table, taking off 
the head of a. young Walloon oiBcer who was sitting near 
Parma, and who was earnestly requesting a foremosl 
place in the morrow's assault. A portion of his skull 
struck out the eye of another gentleman present. A second 
ball from the town fortifications, equally well directed, 
destroyed two more of the guests as they sat at the ban- 
quet — one a German captain, the other the Judge-Advo- 
cate-General, The blood and brains of these unfortunate 
individuals were strewn over the festive board, and the 
others al! started to their feet, having little appetite left 
for their dinner. Alexander alone remained in his seat, 
manifesting no discomposure. Quietly ordering the at- 
tendants to remove the dead bodies^ and to bring a clean 
table-cloth,* he insisted that his guests should resume their 
places at the banquet which had been interrupted in such 
ghastly fashion. He stated with very determined aspect 
that he could not allow the heretic burghers of Oudenarde 
the triumph of frightening him from his dinner, or from 
the post of danger. The other gentlemen could, of course, 
do no less than imitate the impassibility of their chief, and 
the repast was accordingly concluded without further in- 
terruption. Not long afterwards, the city, close pressed 
by so determined a commander, accepted terms, which 
were more favourable by reason of the respect which 
Alexander chose to render to his grandmother's birth- 
place- The pillage was commuted for thirty thousand 
crowns, and on the ^th of July the place was surrendered 
to Parma almost under the very eyes of AnjoUf who was 
making a demonstration of relieving the siege,^ 

Ninove, a citadel then belonging to the Egmont family, 
was next reduced. Here, too, the defence was more 

1 Bar, ubi 5up. Slra-da, », iv. 13^-31,^. 

" SOiluS Altn'andtt nee set£em nee vmIiuoi nrotBvlt jubsl fiuferri illinc, humari- 

I c:a.davera, alia iodud in Hi'iuani /iW«a, o/tjur''-'-' " * — ■■- - - --- 
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obstinate than could huvc been expected from the import- 
ance of the place, and as the autumn advanced, Parma's 
troops were nearly starved in their trenches, from the in- 
sufficient supplies furnished them. They had eaten no meat 
but horseflesh /or weeks,, and even that was gone- The 
cavalry horses were all consumed, and even the chargers 
of the ollicers were not respected. An aide-de-camp of 
Parma fastened his steed one day at the door of Ihe 
Prince's tent, while he entered to receive his conimarder's 
initructions. When he came out ag-ain, a few minutes 
afterwards, he found nothing but the saddle and bridle 
hang-ing where he had fastened the horse. Remonstrance 
was useless, for the animal had already been cut into 
quarters, and the only satisfaction offered lo the aide-de- 
camp was in the shape of a steak. The famine was long 
familiarly known as the '* Ninove starvation," but not- 
withstanding' this obstacle, the place was eventuaJiy 
surrendered. 1 

An attempt upon Lochum, an important city in Gelder- 
land, was unsuccessful, the place being relieved by the 
Duke of Anjou's forces, and Parma's troops forced to 
abandon the siege. At Steenwyk, the royal arms were 
more successful, Colonel Tassis, conducted by a treacher- 
ous Frisian peasant, having- surprised the city which had 
so long and so manfully sustained Itself against Renneberg 
during^ the preceding winter. With this event the active 
operations under Parma closed for the year. By the end of 
the autumn, however, he had the satisfaction of number- 
ing, under his command, full sixty thousand well-appointed 
and disciplined troops, including- the large reinforcements 
recently despatched from Spain and Ttaly.^ The monthly 
expense of this army — half of which was required for 
garrison duty, leaving only the other moiety for field 
operations — was estimated at six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand florins.^ The forces under Anjou and the united 
provinces were also largely increased, so that the marrow 
of the land was again In fair way of being thoroughly 
exhausted by its defenders and its foes.'* 

The incidents of Anjou's administration, meantime, 
during the year 15S2, had been few and of no great 
importance. After the pompous and elaborate " homage- 

1 i^crsda. a. v, 14a. 

' S^jja iamniry nnd ijS27 carnlry— tottl 60,087.— Mclcr en, •'- '081. 
* 634,356 si^iteoA — Jfiid. * rbid., xi, 1^7- "Emwiii"!. ^-ji. feitaAs,'; 
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making " at Antwurp, he had, in the month of July, been 
fornially acceptedi by writing', as Duke of Gueldres and 
Lord of Friesland. In the same month he had been cere- 
moniously inaug'Urated at Bruges as Count of Flanders— 
an occasion upon which the Prince of Orange had been 
present. In that ancient and stately city there h:id been, 
accordingly, much marching about under triumphal iirches, 
much cannonading and haranguing, much symbol work of 
suns dispelling fog's, with other cheerful emblems, much 
decoration of ducal shoulders with velvet robes lined with 
weasel skin^ much blazing of tar-barrels and torches.^ 3n 
the midst of this event, an attempt was made upon the 
lives both of Orange and Anjou. An Italian, named Basa, 
and a Spaniard, called Salsedat were detected in a scheme 
to administer poison to both princes, and when arrested, 
confessed that they had been hired by the Prince of Parma 
to compass this double assassination. Basa destroyed him- 
self in prison. His body was, however, g^ibbeted, with an 
inscription that he had attempted, at the instigation of 
Parmaf to take the lives of Orange and Anjou. SaJseda, 
less fortunate, was Sent to Paris, where he was found 
guilty, and executed by being torn to pieces by four 
horses. Sad to relate, Lamoral Egmontj younger son 
and namesake of the great general, was intimate with 
Salseda, and implicated in this base design. 2 His mother, 
on her death-bed, had especially recommended the youth 
to the kindly care of Orange.^ The Prince had ever recog- 
nized the claim, manifesting uniform tenderness for the 
son of his ill-starred friend ; and now the youthful Lamoral 
— as if the name of Egmont had not been suHiciently con- 
taminated by the elder brother's treason at Brussels^had 
become the comrade of hired conspirators against his 
guardian's life. The affair was hushed up, but the story 
was current and generally believed that Egmont had him- 
self undertaken to destroy the Prince at his own table 
by means of poison which he kept concealed in a ring. 
Sainte Aldegonde was to have been taken off in the same 

I Pur, Kvii. J.36, 3.3Q, 3^3. Meiet«n, xL igfi. A riling kau with ch« matto '^Tivet ei 
disciiLie," was the favounl« device of Anjcu. 
J Bor, jfi-ii. 351. Hoofd, kLsc 814, 8T5. Meteren, xi. 156. Egmont piEtended to be 

siudying alchesriy with Salacda. 

1580, TcqucSling him iri fiimisti young Lamoral with nerifjl funds, addinR;, " l^ pcincipai 
point pour se laJiu vjiloir au cTicniiiir 3b la vpitu poar auqviel gt)niiiiuei au Wn en mlciil* 
n-y dannA i>rdre qu'U suit cui-d^ de petHiniie, !i ce liien jpropres ei qua.liftd^"~QiKu<iiuti<^'^ 
ln^its, paf Kervyn de Vollmcr&bdct et J. Ditgcckli, \\. v^ 
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way, and a hallow ring' Blled with poUon was said to ha' 
been found in Egniont's lodgings.^ 

The young- noble was imprisoned \ his guilt was far froffl 
doubtful ; but the powerful intercessions of Orange him? 
self, combined with Egmont's near relationship to 
French Queen, saved liis life, and he was permitted, after' 
a brief captivity, to take his departure to France.^ 

The Duke of Anjou, a month later, was received witi' 
equal pomp, in the city of Ghent. Here the ceremoniej 
were interrupted in another manner; the Prince of Parma, 
at the head of a few regiments of Walloons, making an 
attack on a body of troops by which Anjou had been 
escorted into Flanders. The troops retreated in goofl 
order, and without much loss, under the walls of Gbem, 
where a long and sharp action took place, much to the 
disadvantage of Parma. The Prince of Orange and the 
Duke of Anjou were on the city walls during the whole 
skirmish, giving orders and superintending the movements 
of their troops, and aC nightfall Parma was forced 
retire, leaving a large number of dead behind hiiti.3 

The 15th day of December in this year was celebrated 
— according to the new ordinance of Gregory the Thirteentlj 
— as Christmas.* It was the occasion of more than usual 
merry-making among the Catholics of Antwerp, who had 
procured, during the preceding summer, a renewed right 
of public worship from Anjou and the estates. Many 
nobles of high rank came from France, to pay their 
homage to the new Duke of Brabant They secretly ex- 
pressed their disgust, however, at the close constitutional 
bonds in which they found their own future soverei^ 
imprisoned by the provinces. They thought it far beneath 
the dignity of the " Son of France " to play the secondary 
part of titular Duke of Brabant, Count of Flanders, Lord 
of FriesEand, and the like, while the whole power ol 
government was lodged with the states. They whispered 
that it was time to take measures for the incorporation of 
the Netherlands into Francs, and they persuaded the 
false and fickle Anjou that there wouEd never be any hope 

1 "Wreede Tuckshe wuDdeiliJcke vatliaiilLiirge van dit IcBte venB«t legliftQ Dudu 
Darfji: (jW en ccgen d«n edelen F. v. Orangifn, cle., «c — Lrvden, t^Z-t. Tiiis coiiou* 
p^iEJphl-ft, Ln the Ouncan ccUcclioiij COnaiita cl a lelter from BrugK of ^^ih Tulv. Bficl 
aDoiber torn Antwerp, or^^ih July, "585. 

■J Louis* de Vandemonl, wife -or Ifenry Ifl., was. daughter dflhc grc«.( Count EgmoDl's 
joeter. She wikS consequently first cou»in to yaim^ Lomor^. 



'' Bar, xvii, 33^ Scrada, 3, v. 340, 441-. Meteren, xi. E97. 
* Bm, xvii, 33a, M^uren, ni. 198, iqi^. ftQCiti,Tai.%aq. Saxs&vv.v. 
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>f hfs royal brother's assistance, except upon the under- 
itanding that the blood and treasure of Frenchmen were 
o be spent to increase tlie power, not of upstart and 
ndependent provinces, but of the French crown. ^ 

They struck the basest chords, of the Duke's base nature 
>y awakening his jealousy of Orange. His whole soul 
i^ibrated to the appeal. He already hated the man by 
hose superior intellect he was overavyed, and by whose 
lure character he was shamed. He stoutly but secretly 
wore that he would assert bis own rights, and that he 
nrould no longer serve as a shadow, a statue, a zero, a 
Matthias.!* it is needless to add, that neither in his own 
iudgment nor in that of his inignons, were the constitu- 
tional articles which he had recently sworn to support, or 
the solemn treaty which he had signed and sealed at Bor- 
deaux, to furnish any obstacles to his seizure of unlimited 
power, whenever the design could be cleverly accom- 
plished. He rested not, day or nigbt, in the elaboration 
of his plan^ 

Early in January, 1583, he sent one night for several of 
iiis intimate associates, to consult with him after he had 
retired to bed. He complained of the insolence of the 
states, of the importunity of the council which they had 
forced upon him, of the insufficient sums which they fur- 
nished both for him and his troops, of the daily insults 
offered to the Catholic religion. He protested that be 
should consider himself disgraced in the eyes of all Christ- 
endom, should he longer consent to occupy his present 
ignoble position. But two ways were open to him, he 
observed ; either to retire altogether from the Netherlands, 
or to maintain his authority with the strong hand, as 
became a prince. The first course would cover him with 
disgrace. It was therefore necessary for him to adopt the 
other. He then unfolded his plan to his confidential friends, 

■ La Foug^re, De Fazy, VaJette, the sons of Mardchal Biron, 
W and others. Upon the same day, if possible, he was deter- 
mined to take possession, with his own troops, of the prin- 

L cipal cities in Flanders. Dunliirk, Dixmuyde, Denre- 

■ monde, Bruges, Ghent, Vilvoorde, AJost, and other im- 
F portant places, wece to be simultaneously invaded, under 

pretext of quieting tumults artfully created and encouraged 
between the burghers and the garrisons, while Antwerp 

1 Por, iviL 335j sqq,. Strada, s, t. a^6, sgq. Metfcoii, iL igq, «o3~ Hi*:^, -tti- 
^UrH^- 'Bar, znLjasb HwiI4, na. &31- Sitnu^i,^. ^t.-^. 
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was reserved for his own especial enterprise. That 
potrtant capital he would carry by surprise at the sa 
irfoment in which the other cities were to be secured by h 
lieutenants.^ 

The plot was pronounced an eJtcellent one by the friec 
around his bed — all of Lhem eager fur Catholic supre 
for the establishnietit of the rijj-lit divine on the pi 
France Lo the Netherlands, and for their share in 
sackhig of so many wealthy cities at once. These worth- 
less mignons applauded their weak master to the echo; 
whereupon the Duke leaped from his bed, and kneeling 
on the floor in hts nig^ht-gfown, raised his eyes and his 
clasped hands to heaven, and piously invoked the blessing 
of the Almighty upon the project which he had thus 
announced.^ He added the solemn assurance that, if 
favoured with success in his undertaking, he would abstain 
in future from all uxichastity, and forego the irregular 
habits by which his youth had been stained. Having \h\ii 
bribed the Deity, and received the encouragement of hi 
flatterers, the Duke got into bed again. His next ca 
was to remove the Seigneur du Flessis, whom he h 
observed to be often in colloquy with tlie Prince of Orangi 
his suspicions and guilty imagination finding nothing bu 
mischief to himself in the conjunction of two such natures, 
He therefore dismissed Du Plessis, under pretext of a. 
special mission to his sister Margaret of Navarre; but in 
reality, that he might rid himself of the presence of 
inteHigent and honourable countryman.* 

On the 15th of January, 15S3, the day fixed for the 
execution of the plot, the French commandant of Dunkirk, 
Captain Chamois, skilfully took advantage of a slighl 
quarrel between the citizens and the garrison^ to secure 
that important frontier town. The same means were 
employed simultaneously, with similar results, at Ostend, 
Dijfmuyde, Denremonde, Alost, and Vilvoorde, but there 
was a fatal delay at one important city. La Foug^re, who 
had been with Chamois at Dunkirk^ was arrested on his 
way to Bruges by some patriotic citizens who had got 
wind of what had just been occurring in the other cities, 
so that when Valette, the provost of Anjou, and Colonel 
la Rebours, at the head of fifteen hundred French troops, 

i Bor, Kvii. 335, 340. Mctertn, jd. voo, aai. Hoofd, ni. B37, 83!. SLradn, a, y, 
^ Deposhion afla Fiiu^Jre, the Duke's mfiilrc d'tfivfcV.fe'&M.irali. 3411 Hoofd, 
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appeared before the ^ates, entrance was flatly refused. 
De Grijse, burg'omastcr of Briig-es, encouraged his fellow 
townsmen by words and stout actinn, to resist the nefari- 
ous project then On foot against reIig;ious liberty and free 
government, in favour of a new foreig"n tyranny. ^ He 
spoke to men who could sympiathize with, and second his 
courageous resolution, and the delay of twenty-four hours, 
during' which the burg-hers had time to take the Hlarm, 
saved the city. Tiie whole population was on the alert, 
and the baffled Frenchmen were forced to retire from the 
gates to avoid being torn to pieces by the citizens whom 

rey had intended to surprise. 
At Antwerp, meanwhile, the Duke of Anjou had been 
rapidly maturing his plan, under pretext of a contemplated 
enterprise ag'ainst the city of Endhoven, having concen- 
trated what he esteemed a sufficient number of French 
troops at Borgerhout, a village close to the walls of 
Antwerp. 

On the 16th of January, suspicion was aroused in the 
3ity. A man in a mask entered the mainguard-house in 
the night, mysteriously fj^ave warning that a great crtme 
9fas in contemplation, and vanished before he conld be 
arrested. His accent proved him to be a Frenchman. 
Strange rumours flew about the streets. A vague uneasi- 
aess pervaded the whole population as to the intertion of 
their new master, but nothing was definitely known, for of 
;ourse there was entire ignorance of the events which 
were just occurring in other cities. The colonels and cap- 
tains of the burgher guard came to consult the Prince of 
Orange. He avowed the most entire confidence in the 
Duke of Anjou, but, at the same time, recommended that 
the chains should be drawn, the lanterns himg out, and 
the drawbridge raised an hour earlier than usual, and that 
other precautions, customary in the expectation of an 
attack, should be duly taken. He likewise sent the burgo- 
master of the interior. Dr. Atostanus, to the Duke of 
■AninUp in order to commimicate the suspicions created in 
■the minds of the city authorities by the recent movements 
of troops. 2 

' lior, iviR. ^4& HodTc!, xii= Bj^. 

3 Corle Vcrclaering',, etiedaeji by EBrgemMSlwen, Scbepenen ende Rii«(ll der Kc.-vdl 
Anlwerj]*!!. ropendp den aensljiCE EfEcn de selve sljiitt iieti cerichlct den svli dein' 
mucildt Jaa. 15E31 — Antwerp, Chnatj PLTJitm, T5B3. This fs t^-p QiTicaal AccouTil — pub- 
]ish«i iy amborfty IrnmcJiacdy nft»r iTie evfii^iiml the miiri:! whejice Riir, ^lct^:^Bn, 
and other cfintKnporary chronic Iff a have derived ihe delaila of Lhis important transactian. 
— CompHre Bor, iiviL 341, sitq. ; Metcren, JrU ibi, sqr]. ; liootd, mx. Zjt, &3q, 34.11-^ 
add., iiL 46, 
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Anjou, thus addressed, protested in the most solemn 
manner that notliing was further from his thoughts thaa 
any secret enterprise ag"ainst Antwerp. He was willin^i 
according tn the figure of speech which he had alwayi 
ready upon every emerg^ency, " to shed every drop of his 
blood in her defence." He swore that he would sigrnallyj 
punish all those who had dared to invent such cakimni' 
against himsf'lf and his faithful Frenchmen, declarin 
earnestly, at the same time, that the troops had only b 
assembled in the regular course of their duty. As 
Duke was so loud and so fervent; as he, moreover, mad 
no objection to the precautionary measures which had 
been taken; as the burgomaster thoug'ht, moreover, that 
the public attention thus aroused would render all evil 
designs futile, even if any had been entertained ; it was 
thought that the dty might sleep in security for that night 
at least. 1 

On the following- morning-, as vngue suspicions were still 
entertained by many influential persons, a deputation 
magistrates and militia officers waited upon the Duke, th< 
Prince of Orang'e — althoupfh himself still feeling' a con 
dence which seems now almost inexplicable — consenting 
to accompany them. The Duke was more vehement thaBj 
ever in his protestations of loyalty to his recent oaths, 
well as of deep affection for the Netherlands — for Brabanf 
in particuler, and for Antwerp most of all, and he made 
use of all his vivacity to persuade the Prince, the burgo- 
masters, and the colonels, that they had deeply wrong-ed 
him by such unjust suspicions. His assertions were 
accepted as sincere, and the deputation withdrew, Anjou 
having first solemnly promised — at the sujrgestion o,' 
Orange^not to leave the city during the whole day, 
order that unnecessary suspicion miight be prevented. ^ 

This pledge the Duke proceeded to violate almost a 
soon as made. Oranjje returned with confidence to his 
own house, which was close to the citadel, and therefore 
far removed from the proposed point of attack, but he 
had hardly arrived there when he received a visit from the 
Duke's private secretary, Quinsay, who invited him to 
accompany his Highness on a visit to the camp. Orangi 
declined the request, and sent ao earnest prayer to th' 
Duke not to leave the city that morning. The Duke dine 

' Corte Perclaerillg. Bar, Hoofd, Mctcren, nbl mp. Ev. 1t«;4i)ni, lii, tf, .j, 
'^ Bar. KvS. 34a. Cette Vcidamni, ev:. 
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as usual at noon. While at dinner he received a letter, 
was observed to turn pale on reading it, and to conceal 
it hastily in a muff which he wore on his left arm. The 
repast finished, the Duke ordered his horse. The animal 
was restive, and so strenuously resisted being; rnounted 
that, althoug:h it was his usual charger, it was exchanged 
for another. This second horse started in such a flurry 
that the Duke lost his cloak, and almost his seat. He 
maintained his self-possession, however^ and^ placing him- 
self at the head of his body-guard and some troopers, 
numbering in all three hundred mounted men, rode out 
of the palace-yard towards the Kipdorp gate.^ 

This portal opened on the road towards Borg-erhout, 
where his troops were stationed, and at the present day 
bears the name of that village. It is on the side o( the city 

(farthest removed from and exactly opposite the riven The 
town was very quiet, the streets almost deserted ; for it 
w'as one o'clock, the universal dinner-hour, and all sus- 
picion had been disarmed by the energetic protestations of 
the Duke. The guard at the gate looked listlessly upon 
the cavalcade as it approached, but as soon as Anjou had 
crossed the first drawbridge, he rose in his stirrups and 

I waved his hand. " Tliere is your city, my lads," said 
he to the troopers behind him; *' go and take possession 
of it I" 3 
At the same time he set spurs to his horse and galloped 
off towards the camp at Borgerhout, Instantly afterwards, 
a g'entleman of his suite. Count RoGhepot,^ affected to 
have broken his leg through the plunging of hjs horse, 
a circumstance by which he had been violently pressed 
against the wall aS he entered the gate. Kaiser, the com- 
manding officer at the guard-house, stepped kindly for- 
ward to render him assistance, and his reward was a 
desperate thrust from the Frenchman 's rapier. As he 
■ wore a steel cuirass, he fortunately escaped with a slight 
I- wound. ^ 

I The expression, " broken leg," was the watch-word, for 
lat one and the same instant, the troopers and guardsmen 
piof Anjou set upon the burgher watch at the gate, and 

1 "Hoofd, KIT. S■^1j~S^2~ Merercn, d. soi. Ror, xvii, ^^a. 

3 Corte Verclancing. etc:. Hoirj Meleren, Hnord, ubi sup, StradK, 3, v. n-fj. Ev. 

HeM., iii. 4T. 

1 " DoTit lo nrnn est Misevi-i; ilfin Foubli,'' says De ThoUf adding; '* et plfll S Dipu .]iie 
rinfamie de son action le fflL aussil " — Toiil i*. liv. j7, p. jj- Keyd, tusvre 
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butchered every man. A sufficient force was left to proiecl 
the entrance thus easily mastereii, wtiile the rest of thel 
Frenchmen entered the town at full gallop, shrieking;, 
" Ville gagnd^. ville gagries! -yife la messe! vitte le DuCj 
d'Anjou!" They were followed by their comrades fro 
the camp outside, who now poured into the town at th 
preconcerted signalv at least six hundred cavalry and thre 
thousand muslietccrs, all perfectly appointed, entering 
Antwerp at once. From the Kipdorp gate two main 
arteries^ — the streets called the Kipdorp and the Meer— 
led quite through the heart of the city, towards the town- 
house and the river beyond. Along these great thorough-, 
fares the French soldiers advanced at a rapid pace; th 
cavalry clattering furiously in the van, shouting-, " VUle 
gagnes, ville gagtiiel vive la messc, vive la messe I tue, 
tue, tus!" 1 

The burghers coming to door and window to look foi 
the cause of all this disturbance, were saluted with volley 
of musketry. They were for a moment astonished, bu 
not appalled, for at first they believed it to be merely an' 
accidental tumult. Observing, however, that the soldiers, 
meeting with but little effective resistance, were dispersing 
into dwellings and warehouses, particularly into the shops 
of the goldsmiths and lapidaries, the citizens remeniberei 
the dark suspicions which had been so rife, and many 
recalled to mind that distinguished French officers had 
during the last few days been carefully examining the 
treasures of the jewellers, under pretest of purchasing, 
but, as it now appeared, with intent to rob intelligently. ^ 

The burghers, taking this rapid view of their position, 
flew instantly to arms. Chains and barricades were 
stretched across the streets ; the trumpets sounded through 
the city; the municipal guards swarmed to the rescue. 
An effective rally was made, as usual, at the Bourse, 
■whither a large detachment of the invaders had forced 
their way. Inhabitants of all classes and conditions, noble 
and simple, Catholic and Protestant, gave each other the 
hand, and swore to die at each other's side in defence of 
the city against the treacherous strangers. The gathering 
was rapid and enthusiastic. Gentlemen came with lance 
and cuirass, burghers with musket and bandoleer, artisans 
with ase, mallet, and other implements of their trade. A 

1 Corte Vcrclaering, e(t. Bor, xvii. 343. Hoofd, iw. 841, sqq. M»er«ii RnJ qM 
fixp. StradB, 1, V. 3(9, sqq. ' Strada, a, v, 353, Ev. R^Ldan', U. sj. j 
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bold baker, standing- by his oven — stark naked, according- 
to the custom of bakers at that day — rushed to the street 
as the sound of the tiimijlt reached his ear. With his 
heavy bread shovel, which he still held in his hand, he 
dealt a French cavalry officer, just rJdingf and screaming' 
by, such a hearty blow that he fell dead from his horse. 
The baker seized the officer's sword, sprang, all unattired 
as he was, upon his steed, and careered furiously through 
the streets, encouraging; his countrymen everywhere to 
the attack, and dealing dismay throug^h the ranks of the 
icncmy. His services in that eventful hour were so signal 
that he was publicly thanked afterwards by the mag^is- 
trates for his services, and rewarded with a pension of 
three hundred florins for life.^ 

The invaders had been forced from the Bourse, while 
another portion of them had penetrated as far as the 
Market-place. The resistance which they encountered be- 
came every instant more formidable, and Fervacques, a 
leading French officer,, who was captured on the occasion, 
acknowledged that no regular troops could have fought 
rnore bravely than did these stalwart burghers. ^ Women 
and children moimted to roof and window, whence they 
hurled, not only tiles and chimney-pots, but tables, pon- 
derous chairSj and other bulky articles, upon the heads of 
the assailants, * while such citizens as had used all their 
bullets, loaded their pieces with the silver buttons from 
their doublets, or twisted g"old and silver coins with their 
teeth into ammunition. With a population so resolute, 
the four thousand invaders, however audacious, soon 
found theinsclvcs swallowed up. The city had closed over 
them like water, and within an hour nearly a third of their 
whole number had been slain. Very few of the burghers 
had perished, and fresh numbers were constantly advanc- 
ing" to the attack. The Frenchmen, blinded, staggering, 
beaten, attempted to retreat. Many threw themselves from 
the fortifications into the moat. The rest of the survivors 
struggled through the streets— falling; in large numbera-j 
at every step — towards the point at which they had so 
lately entered the city. Here at the Kipdorp gate was a 
ghastly spectacle, the slain being piled up in the narrow 
passage full ten feet high, while some of the heap, not 

' CartiS VercLa-ering. Bor, xvlL34> MeLcren, xi. aai. Koofd, xlv. £41, 849. Strada, 
o, V. 250. Tassis. vi, 43J. 

11 Ev. R«ill., ill. 4S. > Uor, HoaCd, M.el«en, '^«-*a.a^ 
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quite dead, were striving- to extricate a hand or foot, and 
others feebly thrust forth their heads to g'ain a mouthfi 

of air.^ 

From the outside, some of Anjou's officers were attem 
ing" to climb over this mass of bodies in order to enter 
city; from the interior, the baffled and fug-itive remn 
of their comrades were attempting to force their pas 
throygh the same horrible barrier ; while many drop' 
at every instant upon the heap of slain, under the blows 
of the unrelenting- burghers.^ On the other hand, Count 
RochepOt himself, to whom tlie principal command of the 
enterprise had been entrusted by Anjou, stood directly l 
the path of his fugitive soldiers, not only bitterly upbraid 
ingf tliem with their cowardice, but actually slaying- ten or 
twelve of them with his own hands,^ as the most effectual 
mcMJe of preventing- their retreat. Hardly an hour had 
tlapsed from the time when the Duke of Anjou first rode 
out of the Kipdorp gate, before nearly the whole of the 
force which he had sent to accomplish his base desig^n w 
either dead or captive. Two hundred and fifty nobles 
hig-h rank and illustrious name were killed; rccog^niz' 
at once as they lay in the streets by their mag-nificeni 
costume. A larger number of the g^allant chivalry of 
France had been sacrificed — as Anjou confessed — in this 
treacherous and most shameful enterprise, than had often 
fallen upon noble and honourable fields. Nearly two thou- 
sand of the rank and file had perished, and the rest were 
prisoners. It was at first asserted that exactly fifteen | 
hundred and el;fjlity-three Frenchmen had fallen, but this 
was only because this number happened to be the date 
of the year, to which the lovers of marvellous coind- 
dences struggled very hard to make the returns of the i 
dead corresponds Less than one hundred burg-hers loiH 
their lives.-* ■ 

Anjou, as he looked on at a distance, was bitterly 
reproached for his treason by several of the high-mind 
gentlemen about his person, to whom he had not dan 
to confide his plot. The Duke of Montpensier protest 
vehemently that he washed his hands of the whole trans- 

I Bm, Jivii, -n-^, 11*- MEtehefi, xt sot. Hnord, tix. S41, 84a, B43, Etrada., », v. 153. 
"lit duorum allilmliiiim hinminuTii ei.ieiidaTcl ciciavrnim -itnie?." 

a Mctctcn, li. KH. siiq.! who hnd his infiitniaiion from ej'_e-witDe5SEs,^Comjpare HMfdj 
Bc*r, Meier?a, Sitada, loc, cit, ' lloifd, lii, 61(3. Btldam, nl. 47. 

* AceurilioB 10 a ataKmeni mn.de by a Fr^ncli r^'v^ner, mors than fifty KEnclcmeii had 
teen kill'dj oFwliioni ihepoaresl Hn-d si« thousand livres utnual income. Hot, xvS. 
—Compan Mmmcp, Jii. kw ; Ev, lUid^, m. ^8 ■, ShM^ *, v. *s» i Hoofd, iJx. 813. 
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action, whatever might be the issue, i He was responsible 
for the honour of an Illustrious housCj which should never 
)e stained, he said, if he could prevent it, with such foul 
ieeds. The same language was held by Laval, by Roche- 
oucauld, and by the Mafi^chal de Eiron, the last geotle- 
an, whose two sons were engaged in the vile enterprise, 
nitterly cursing- the Duke to his face, as he rode through 
he gate after revealing his secret undertaking.^ 

Meanwhile, Anjou, in addition to the punishment of 
learing these reproaches from men of honour, was the 
actim of a rapid and violent fluctuation of feeling. Hope, 
'ear, triumph, doubt, remorse, alternately swayed him. 
s he saw the fugitives leaping from the walls^ he shouted 
exultingly, without accurately discerning what manner of 
men they were, that the city was his, that four thousand 
of his brave soldiers were there, and were hurling the 
"burghers from the battlements. On being made after- 
■wards aware of his error, he was proportion ably de- 
pressed ; and when it was obvious at last that the result 
of the enterprise was an absolute and disgraceful failure, 
together with a complete exposure of his treachery, he 
fairly mounted hig horse, and fled consgience-strigken 
from the scene.* 

The attack had been so unexpected, in consequence of 
the credence that had been rendered by Orang^e and the 
magistracy to the solemn protestations of the Duke, that 
it had been naturally out of any one's power to prevent 
the catastrophe. The Prince was lodged in a part of the 
town remote from the original scene of action, and it 
does not appear that information had reached him that 
anything unusual was occurring ^ until the affair was 
approaching its termination. Then there was little for 
him to do. He hastened, however, to the scene, and 
mounting the ramparts, persuaded the citizens to cease 
cannonading t:he discomfited and retiring foe. He felt 
the full gravity of the situation, and the necessity of 
diminishing the rancour of the inhabitants against their 
treacherous allies, if such a result were yet possible,* The 
burghers had done their duty, and it certainly would have 
been neither in his power nor his inclination to protect 
the French marauders from expulsion and castigation. 

1 De Thoo, iit- 3J, &nd mvii.. 

^ Hooffl, iiijt. B31J, Tlentivoglio, 3, ii. sSS, 371. Do Thou, loc. cil. 

3 Cans VerclMnng, Mel-erHi, xi. Mtd. Ror, SVii. 343, Hoofd^ xin. 845. 
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Such was the termination of the French Fury, and it 
seems saiificiently strange that h sIkiuIcI have been sc 
much less disastrous to Antwerp than was the Spanlsli 
Fury of 1576, to which men could still scarcely allude 
without a shudder. One would have thought the French 
more likely to prove successful in their enterprise than 
the Spaniards in theirs. The Spaniards were enemies 
against whom the city had long been 00 its g^ard. The 
French were friends in whose sincerity a somewhat shaken 
confidence had just been restored- When the Spanish 
attack was made, a larj^e force of defenders was drawn 
up In battle array behind fresh ly-strcngfthened fortifica- 
tions. When the French entered at leisure througjh a 
scarcely-guarded gate, the whole population and Karrisoi) 
of the town were quietly eating^ their dinners. The 
nunihers of the invadfng forces on the two occa:sions di4 
not materially differ; but at the time of the French Furj, 
there was not a large force of regular troops und 
veteran generals to resist the attack. Perhaps this wai 
the main reason for the result, which seems at first almo 
inexplicable. For protection against the Spanish invasion, 
Che burghers relied on mercenaries, some of whom proved 
treacherous, while the rest became panic-struck. On 
present occasion the burghers relied on themselves. Mon 
nvcr, the French committed the great error of despisir^{ 
their enemy. Recoilccting the ease with which th 
Spaniards had ravished the city, they believed that they 
had nothing to do but to enter and take possession. In- 
stead of repressing their greediness^ as the Spaniards had 
done, until they had overcome resistance, they dispersed 
almost immediately into by-streets, and entered ware- 
houses to search for plunder. They seemed actuated by 
a fear that they should not have time to rifle the city 
before additional troops should be sent by Anjou to share . 
in the spoil. 1 Thev were less used to the sacking of \ 
Netherland cities than were the Spaniards, whom long 
practice had made perfect in the art of methodically 
butchering a population at first, before attention should be 
diverted to plundering and supplementary nulrages. At 
any rate, whatever the causes, it Is certain that the panic, 
which upon such occasions generally decides the fate of 
the day, seized upon the invaders and not upon the in- 
Fiided, almost from the very first. As soon as the 

J Sliadd, 1, V. IS?. UeVAMii.n.\^. 
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marauders faltered in their purpose and wished to re- 
treat, it was all over with them. Returning was worse 
than advance, and it was the almost inevitable result that 
hardly a man escaped death or capture. 

The Duke retreated the same day in the direction o£ 
Denremonde, and on his way met with another misfor- 
tune, by which an additional number of his troops lost 
their lives. A dyke was cut by the Mechlin citizens to 
impede his march, and the swollen waters of the Dill, 
liberated and flowing- across the country which he was 
to traverse, produced such ati inundationj that at least 
a thousand of his followers were drowned. ^ 

As soon as he had establcshed himself in a camp near 
Berg-hem, he opened a correspondence with the Prince of 
Orang^ej and with the authorities of Antwerp, His lan- 
guage was marked by wonderful effrontery. He found 
himself and soldie.rs suffering' from want of food; he re- 
membered that he had left much plate and valuable furni- 
ture in Antwerp; and he was therefore desirous that the 
citinens, whom he had so basely outrag'ed, should at 
once send him supplies and restore his property. He also 
reclaimed the prisoners who stili remained in the city, and 
to obtain all this he applied to the man whom he had 
bitterly deceived, and whose life would have been sacri- 
ficed by the Duke, had the enterprise succeeded.^ 

It had been his intention to sack the city, to re-establish 
exclusively the Roman Catholic worship, to trample upon 
the constitution which he had so recently sworn to main- 
tain, to deprive Orang:e, by force, of the Renversal by 
which the Duke recognized the Prince as sovereigfn of 
Holland, Zeland, and Utrecht, 3 yet notwithstanding that 
his treason had been enacted in broad daylifjht, and in :j 
most deliberate manner, he had the audacity to ascribe 
the recent tragic occurrences to chance. He had the 
furtlier originality to speak of himself as an aggrieved 
person, who had rendered jjreat services to (he Nether- 
lands, and who had only met with ingratitude in return. 
His envoys, Messieurs Landmater and Escoli^res, de- 
spatched on the very day of the French Fury to the 
burgomasters and senate of Antwerp, were instructed to 
remind those magistrates that the Duke had repeatedly 
exposed his life in the cause of the Netherlands, The 

» HMldi t\x, S**.— Cwnpiirt De Than, t. i«. 1. tt- * ^«t,TpAV ^.m. 
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affronts, they were to add, which he had received, and 
the approaching ruin of the country, which he foresav 
had so altered his excellent nature, as to engender 
present calamity, which lie infinitely regretted. Nevertt 
less, the senate was to be assured that his affection h 
the commonwealth was still so strong, as to induce 
desire on his part to be informed what course was nc 
to be pursued with regard to him. Information upon 
important point was therefore to be requested, while 
the same time the liberation of the prisoners at Antwerp, 
and the restoration of the Duke's furniture and papers, 
were to be urgently demanded.^ 

Letters of similar import were also despatched by the 
Duke to the states of the Union, while to the Prince 
Orange, his application was brief but brazen. ' ' Yc 
know well, my cousin," satd he, " the just and frequt 
Causes of offence which this people has given me. 
insults which I this morning experienced cut me so deeply 
to the heart, that they are the only reasons of the mis 
fortune which has happened to-day. Nevertheless, 
those who desire cny friendship I shall show equal friend 
ship and affection. Herein I shall follow the counsel ynii 
have uniformly given me, since I know it comes frc 
one who has always Eoved me. Therefore I beg" that yc 
will kindly bring it to pass, that I may obtain son 
decision, and that no injury may be inflicted upon 
people. Otherwise the land shall pay for it dearly. "^ 

To these appeals, neither the Prince nor the authoritic 
of Antwerp answered immediately in their own natn^ 
A general consultation was, however. Immediately hel 
with the estates-generaln and an answer forthwith de- 
spatched to the Duke by the hands of his envoys. It_ 
was ag^reed to liberate the prisoners, to restore the furn^ 
ture, and to send a special deputation for the purpose 
making further arrangements with the Duke by word 
mouth, and for this deputation his Highness was requestt 
to furnish a safe conduct. ^ 

AnJDu was overjoyed when he received this amicable 
communication. Relieved for a time from his fears as 
to the result of his crime, he already assumed a highipr 
ground. He not only spoke tn the states in a paternal 
tone, which was sufficiently Uidpcrous. but he had actually 

i Barfxm, U4i •'7CI-) Bi"^ *6« inslmctioni, togttbw with lh« whofe coir^pondeiK^ 
> 5M riM rcri«r bi Bat, niW ^^ " lUd., ktII 145. 
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the coolness to assure them of his for£;iveness. " He fdt 

»htJrt/' he said, "that they should deem a safe conduct 
necessary for the deputation which they proposed to send. 
If they thought that ke had reason on account of the past, 
to feel offended, he begg^ed them to believe that he had 
forgotten it all, and that he had buried the past in its 
ashes, even as if it had never been," He furthermore 
begged them — and this seemed the greatest insult of all 
— in future to trust to his word, and to believe that, if 
anything should be attempted to their disadvantage, he 
would be the very first to offer himself for their pro- 
tection, "i 

It will be observed that in his first letters the Duke had 
not affected to deny his agency in the outrage — an agency 
so flagrant that all subterfuge seemed superfluous. He 
in fact avowed that the attempt had been made by his 
command, but sought to palliate the crime on the ground 
that it had been the result of the ill-treatment which he 
had experienced from the states. " The affronts which 
1 have received," said he, both to the magistrates of 
Antwerp and to Orange, "have engendered the present 
■calamity." So also, in a letter written at the same time 
to his brother, Henry the Third, he observed that " the 
indignities which were put upon him, and the manifest 
Intention of the states to make a Matthias of him, had 
been the cause of the catastrophe." ^ 

He now, however, ventured a step farther. Presuming 
upon the indulgence which be had already experienced, 
and bravely assuming the tone of injured innocence, he 
ascribed the enterprise partly to accident, and partly to 
the insubordination of his troops. This was the ground 
I which he adopted in his interviews with the states' com- 

■ inlssioners. So also, in a letter addressed to Van der 

■ Tympel, commandant of Brussels, in which he begged 
Rfor supplies for his troops, he described the recent inva- 
P sion of Antwerp as entirely unexpected by himself, and 

beyond his control- He had been intending, he said, 
to leave the city and to join his army. A tumult had 
accidentally arisen between his soldiers and the guard at 

tthe gate. Other troops rushing in from without, had 
joined in the affray, so that, to his great sorrow, an 
extensive disorder had arisen. He manifested the snme 
Christian inclination to forgive, however, which he had 

' Bm, nli. MS. ^ Bor givu tfaa Ltuwc. vnl. -^^L 
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before exhibited. He observed that " ' good men wodd 
never grow cold in his reg^ard, or find his affectioa 
diminished." He assured Van der Tympel in particull 
of his ancient good-vvilL, as he knew bim to be a lovi 
of the common weal.J- 

In his original comniunications he had been both criDfrH 
iog- and threatening — but, at least, he had not denied 
truths which were plain as daylight. His new position I 
considerably damaged his cause. This forg-iving spintj 
on the part of the malefactor was a little more than 
states could bear^ disposed as they felt, from pohcy, 
be indulgent, and to smooth over the crime as gentJy 
possible. The negotiations were interrupted, and rt 
authorities of Antwerp published a brief and spiritd' 
defence of their own conduct. They denied that anvi 
affront or want of respect on their part could have priB 
voked the outrafje of which the Duke had been guiltflf 
They severely handled his self-contradiction, in ascribing 
originally the recent attempt to his just vengeance foi 
past injuries, and in afterwards imputing it to accident ci 
sudden mutiny, while they cited the simultaneous attempjil 
at Bruges, Denremonde, Alost, Dixmuyde^ Niewpo^ 
Ostend, Vilvoorde, and Dunkirk, as a series of damninO 
proofs of a deliberate design.^ 

The pub!ication of such plain facts did not advance the 
negotiations when resumed. High and harsh words were 
interchanged between bis Highness and the commissioners, 
Anjou complaining, as usual, of affronts and indignities. 
but, when pushed home for particulars, taking refuge in 
equivocation, " He did not wish," he said, " to re-op«n 
wounds which had been partially heakd." He also 
affected benignity, and, wishing to forgcve and tn forgel, 
he offered some articles as the basis of a fresh agreement 
Of these it is suffictent to .state that they were entirely 
different from the terms of the Bordeaux Treaty, and 
that they were rejected as quite inadmissible.^ 

He wrote again to the Prince of Orange,* invoking his 
influence to bring about an arrangement. The Prince, 
justly indignant at the recent treachery and the present 
insolence of the man whom he had so profoundly trusted, 
but feeling certain that the welfare of the country de- 
pended at present upon avoiding, if possible, a political 

I Soe the feiwr to V. der Tympel in Bar, avi[. i*s, 546. a Bor, vli, 346, 347.* 

' Ibid., xvii 34J, * TsMR V'ilvQoiie, ^»n. »i, i^v B«, xvii, j^j, 34^ 
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catastrophe, answered the Duke in plain, firm, mournful, 
and appropriate languag-e. He had ever manifested to 
his Highn{?ss, he said, the most untform and sincere friend- 
ship. He had, therefore, the right to tell him that affairs 
were now so changed that his greatness and glory had 
departed. Those men in the Netherliinds, who but yester- 
day had been wiHing to die at the feet of his Highness, 
were now so exasperated that they avowedly preferred an 
open enemy to a treacherous protector. He had hoped, 
he said, that after what had happened in so many cities 
at the same moinent, his Hig-hness would have been pleased 
to g"ive the deputies a different and a more becoming' 
answer. He had hoped for some response which might 
lead to an arrangement. He, however, stated frankly, that 
the articles transmitted by his Highness were so unreason- 

»able that no man in the land would dare open his mouth 
to recommend them. His Highness, by this proceeding, 
had much deepened the distrust. He warned the Duke 
accordingly, that he was not taking the right course to 
reinstate himself in a position of honour and glory, and 
he begged him, therefore, to adopt more appropriate 
means. Such a step was now demanded of him, not only 
by the country, but by all Christendom.* 

This moderate but heartfelt appeal to the better nature 
cf the Duke, if he had a better nature, met with no imme- 
diate response. 

While matters were in this condition, a special envoy 
arrived out of France, despatched by the King and Queen- 
mother, on the first reception of the recent intelligence 
from Antwerp.^ M. de Mirambeau, the ambassador, 
whose son had been killed in the Fury, brought letters 
of credence to the states of the Union and to the Prince 
of Orange.^ He delivered also a short confidential note, 
written in her own hand, from Catherine de Medici to the 
Prince, to the following effect : — 

*■ Mv CousTK, — The King, my son, and myself, send 
you Monsieur de Mirambeau, to prove to you that we do 
not believe — for we esteem you an honourable man — 
that you would manifest ingratitude to my son, and to 
those who have followed him for the welfare of your 
country. We feel that you have too much affection for 

i The letter ij glyen in Hor, xvii. 3.i(S, ^ Bar, kviL 34.5. MuercD, li. atrad. 
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one who has the support of so powerful a prince as th 
King- of France, as to pJay him so base a trick. Until 
learn the truth, I shall not renounce the g:ood hope whichi 
I have always indulg-ed^ — that you would never have in-l 
vited my son to your country, without intending^ to serve] 
him faithfully. As long as you do Liiis, you may everj 
reckon on the support of all who belong- to him. 

"Your good Cousin, 

' ' Catherine. ' ' ^ 

It "would have been very difficult to extract much inforJ 
raation or much comfort from this wily epistle. The 
menace was sufficiently plain, the promise disag^reeably 
vag-ue. Moreover, a letter from the same Catlierine 
Medici had been recently found in a casket at the Duke a' 
lodgfings in Antwerp. In that cornmunication, she had 
distinctly advised her son to re-establish the Roman 
Catholic relig-ioOf assuring- him that, by so doing, he 
would be enabled to marry the Infanta of Spain,* Never- 
theless, the Prince, convinced that it was his duty to| 
bridge over the deep and fata! chasm which had opens 
between the French Prince and the provinces, if anJ 
honourable reconciliation were possible, did not attach^ 
an undue importance either to the stimulating or to the 
upbraiding portion of the communication from Catherine. 
He was most anxious to avert the chaos which he saw 
returning. He knew that while the tempers of Rudolph, 
of the English Queen, and of the Protestant princes of 
Germany, and the internal condition of the NetherlandsJ 
remained the same, it were madness to provoke thel 
government of France, and thus gain an additional enemy,] 
while losing their only friend. He did not renounce thel 
hope of forming all the Netherlands — excepting of course 
the Walloon provinces already reconciled to Philip — into 
one independent commonwealth, freed for ever fromj 
Spanish tyranny. A dynasty from a foreig:n house he wasi 
willing to accept, but onJy on condition that the new royall 
line should become naturalized in the Netherlands, shouldj 
conform itself to the strict constitutional compact estabJ 

' Arcliiva et Correspomlancc, viii. 14B. Ror, livii. 34Q. J 

2 Hw>H is lie awthorily Tor the anecdoK, having heard it Tobtftl hy aid lababitanU nfl 
the place. "replaDtei la fcligian Cattalique dans Anvers," said CaLherine, "et jc mel 
fflhfor't (^Tie vous ^uus moj"^*^*' flvec ITnfanlcd'Rspap^e. — ii.. 81(6. Compare Strsd^^ v- 
2ja, n-bo dlad«5 la tht mmonr whi-jh -wth spread "^eiiher by Anjou w by Orange," that 
J numiae^ betwtwi i^e Duke and tt,e Ufaiicn was in eonL^mplation, and that Pwmt nmt 
ptivy to Oie sditmt. A 
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lished, and should employ only natives in the adminis- 
tration of Netherland affairs. Notwithstanding, there- 
fore, the recent treachery of Anjou, he was willing to treat 
with hirn upon, the ancient basis. The dilemma was a 
very desperate one, for whatever might be his course, it 
was impossible that it should escape censure. Even at 
this day^ it is difficult to decide what might have been the 
result of openly braving the French government, and ex- 
pelling Anjou. The Prince of Parma — subtle, vigilant, 
prompt with word and blow — was waiting- most anxiously 
to take advantage of every false step of his adversary. 
The provinces had been already summoned in most elo- 
quent language, to take warning by the recent fate of 
Antwerp, and to learn by the manifestation just made by 
Anjou, of his real intentions, that their only salvation lay 
in a return to the King's arms.^ Anjou himself, as devoid 
of shame as of honour, was secretly holding interviews 
with Parma's agents^ Acosta and Flaminio Carnero,** at 
the very moment when he was alternately expressing to 
the states his resentment that they dared to doubt his 
truth, or magnanimously extending them his pardon for 
their suspicions. He was writing letters full of injured 
innocence to Orange and to the states, while secretly 
cavilling over the terms of the treaty by which he was 
to sell himself to Spain, Scruples as to enacting so base 
a part did not trouble the " Son of France." He did not 
hesitate at playing this doubly and trebly false game with 
the provinces, but he was anxious to drive the best possible 
bargain for himself with Parma. He offered to restore 
Dunkirk, Dixmuyde, and the other cities which he had so 
recently filched from the states, and to enter into a strict 
alliance with Philip: but he claimed that certain Nether- 
land cities on the French frontier, should be made over to 
him in exchange. He required, likewise, ample protection 
for his retreat from a country which was likely to be 
sufficiently exasperated. Parma and his agents smiled, 
of course, at such exorbitant terms.^ Nevertheless, it was 
necessary to deal cautiously with a man who, although but 
a poor baffled rogue to-day. might to-morrow be sealed on 
the throne of France. While they were all secretly hag- 
gling over the terms of the bargain, the Prince of Orange 
discovered the intrigue.* It convinced him of the neces- 

1 Rnt, xvii, 348. sqq. Metuen, xi. acad. Htwfd, xx. 849. S KimiJ.'t, lU i-si 

» Ibid., sis-asj. * \"wi_,4=!i. 
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sity of ciosing" with a man whose baseness was so pro- 
fonrd, but whose position made his enmity, on the whole, 
more dangerous tb^n his friendship. Anjou, backed byj 
so astute and unscrupulous a politician as Parma, u'as 
not to be trifled with. The feeling of doubt and anxiety 
was spreading daily through the country : many men, 
hitherto firm, were already wavering, while at the same 
time the Prince had no confidence in the power of any 
of the stales, save those of Holland and Utrecht, to I 
maintain a resolute attitude of defiance, if not assisted! 
from without. 

He therefore endeavoured to repair the breach, if] 
possible, and thus save the Union. Mlrambeau, in hisj 
conferences with the estates, sug'g:esl.ed, on his part, alt] 
that words could effect. He expressed the hope that the-i 
estates would use their discretion " in compounding' some 
sweet and friendly medicine " for the present disorder; 
and that they would not jtidpe the Duke too harshly 
for a fault which he assured them did not come from his 
natural disposition. He warned them that the enemv 
would be quick to take advantage of the present occasion 
to bring about, if possible, their destruction, and he added 
that he was commissioned to wait upon the Duke of Anjou, 
in order to assure him that, however alienated he might 
then be from the Netherlands, his Majesty was deter- 
mined to effect an entire reconciliation, i 

The envoy conferred also with the Prince of Orange. 
and urged him most earnestly to use his efforts to heal 
the rupture. The Prince, inspired by the sentiments 
already indicated, spoke with perfect sincerity. His 
Highness, he said, had never known a more faithful and 
zealDUS friend than himself. He had begun to lose his 
own Credit with the people by reason of the earnestness 
with which he had ever advocated the Duke's cause, and 
he could not flatter himself that his recommendation would 
now be of any advantafje to his Highness. It would be 
more injurious than his silence. Nevertheless, he was 
willing to make use of all the influence which was left to* 
him for the purpose of bringing about a reconciliation, 
provided that the Duke were acting in good faith. If his 
Highness were now sinceretv desirous of conforming- to 
the oW^mal treaty, and willing to atone for the faults 
committed by him on the same day in so many cities — 
J Bar, »vi!. ytg, — CompM? Moteten, »n, wji, ■k.^. Yl{>ESl,i»*fl^ 
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■ offences which could not be excused upon the ground of 

■ any affronts wfiich he might have received from tlie 
citizens of Antwerp — it might even now be possible to 

I find a remedy for the past. He very bluntly told the en- 
voy, however, that the frivolous e>:cuse5 oflered by the 
Duke caused more bitterness than if he had openly ac- 
knowledged his favdt. It were better, he said^ to express 
contrition, than to excuse himself by laying- blame on 
those to whom no blame belonged, but who, on the con- 
I trary, had ever shown themselves faithful servants of his 
I Highness.^ 

■ The estates of the Union, being' In jjreat perplexity as 
P to their proper course, now applied formally, as they 

always did in times of dang^er and doubtj to the Prince, 
for a public expression of his views. ^ Somewhat reluct- 
antly, he complied with tiieir wishes in one o£ the most 
admirable of his state papers.^ 

He told the states that he felt some hesitation in ex- 
pressing' his views. The blame of the g"eneral ill-success 
was always laid upon his shoulders ; as if the chances of 
war could be controlled even by a great potentate with 
ample means at his disposal. As for himself, with so little 
actual power that he could never have a single city 
provided with what he thoug-ht a sufficient g-arrison, it 
could not be expected that he could command fortune. 
His advice, he said, was always asked, but ever judged 
good or evil according to the result, as if the issue were 
in any hands but God's. It did not seem advisable for 
a man of his condition and years, who had so often felt 
the barb of calumny's tongue, to place his honour again 
in the judgment scale of mankind, particularly as he was 
likely to incur fresh censure for another man*s crin'ie. '' 
Nevertheless, he was willing, for the love he bore the 
land, once more to encounter tJiis danger. 

He then rapidly reviewed the circumstances which had 
led to the election of Anjou, and reminded the estates that 
they had employed sufficient time to deliberate concern- 
ing that transaction. He recalled to their remembrance 

1 Bor, fvii. -Mif. ' Ibid. MeiCTen, xi. snih. Hcofd, xi. B51. 

B It b given ^n full by Bur, >:viJ. 3*9-J54i ""•? abridged by Weteren, ni, aoj-agii, Mid by 
Haorn, vu. agr-Esfi. 

* The Prince w:l< aii'Hj-s Iterftl-i' sensitive to oEtarks upfyn hi^ hon-oui. On the other 
hand, he ■vnui sJreularly ex^mi't riom "the liut infirmity of ntible minds." "To r^nEy |o 
wbal mi^n idl me — naniffy. rhttt f hnt-'t rrndrred my nami saMr.uHl!jl/amiias," be ob- 
SCTved, in. a Tf nmiVable Ipttm (o hi* broiheT, at this period, ''* scemfi qiiiif «uperfliiou>, 
siitet never did svik vaitify move me to so miiih IpLoiir, ip many losses, twd ID coiLfcoiit 
such dungeigiM HKniiica."— ArcbivM A ComapondBiice, viii, ij^, -^^v 
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his frequent assurances of support and sympathy U they 
would provide any other means of self-protection than tlie 
treaty with the French Prince, He thoug-ht it, therefore, 
unjust, now that the calamity had sprung- from the 
measure, to ascribe the blame entirely to him^ even had 
the injury been greater than the one actually sustained. 
He was far from palliating- the crime, or from denying 
that the Duke's rights under the treaty of Bordeaux had 
been utterly forfeited. He was dow asked what was tn 
be done. Of three courses, he said, one must be taken; 
they must make their peace with the King-, or consent to 
a reconciliation with Anjou, or use all the strengl^h which 
God had g-iven them to resist, singte-handed, the enemy. 
With regard lo the first point, he resumed the argument 
as to the hopelessness of a satisfactory arrang^ement witli 
the monarch of Spain. The recent reconciliation of the 
Walloon provinces and its shameful infraction by Parma 
In the immediate recall of large masses of Spanish and 
Italian troops, showed too plainly the value of all solemn 
stipulations with his Catholic Majesty. Moreover, the 
time was unpropitEous. It was idle to look, after what 
had recently occurred, for even fair promises. It was 
madness, then, to incur the enmity of two such powers 
at once. The French could do the Netherlands more harm 
as enemies than the Spaniards. The Spaniards would be 
more dangrerous as friends, for in cases of a treaty with 
Philip the inquisition would be established in the place of 
a lelig'ious peace. For these reasons the Prince declared 
himself entirely opposed to any negotiations with the 
Crown of Spain. 

As to the second point, he admitted that Anjou had 
pained little honour by his recent course, and that it would 
be a mistake on their part to stumble a second time over 
the same stone. He foresaw, nevertheless, that the Duke 
irritated as he was by the loss of so many of his nobles, 
and by the downfall of all his hopes in the Netherland 
WDufd be likely to inflict ^reat injuries upon their cause- 
Two powerful nations like France and Spain would be 
too much to have on their hands at once^ How much 
danger, too, would he incurred by braving at once the 
open wrath of the French King and the secret displeasure 
of the Enfi^li^ih Queen. She had warmly recommended the 
Duke of Anjou. She had said that honours to htm were 
rendered to herself, and slae was T\civv entirely opposed 
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to their keeping the present quarrel alive.^ If France 
became their enemy, the road was at once opened throug^h 
that kingdom for Spain. The estates were to ponder well 
whether they possessed the means to carry on such a 
double war without assistance. They were likewise to 
remember how many cities still remained in the hands of 
Anjou, and their possible fate if the Duke were pushed 
to extremity. 

The third point was then handled with vigour. He re- 
minded the states of the perpetual difficulty of raising 
armlet, of collecting money to pay for troops, of inducing 
cities to accept proper g^arrisons, of establishing- a council 
which could make itself respected. He alluded briefly and 
bitterly to the perpetual quarrels of the states among- them- 
selves ; to their mutual jealousy ; to their obstinate parsi- 
mony; to their jealousy of the general government; to 
their apathy and inertness before impending ruin. He 
would not calumniate those^ he said, who counselled trust 
in God* That was his sentiment also. To attempt great 
affairs, however, and, through avarice, to withhold suffi- 
cient means, was not trusting, but tempting God. On 
the contrary, it was trusting God to use the means which 
He offered to their hands. 

With regard, then, to the three points, he rejected the 
first. Reconciliation with the King of Spain was impos- 
sible. For his own part, he would much prefer the third 
course. He had always been in favour of their maintain- 
ing independence by their own means and the assistance 
of the Almighty. He was obliged, however, in sadness, 
to confess that the narrow feeling of individual state 
rights, the general tendency to disunion, and the constant 
wrangling^ had made this course a hopeless one. There 
remained, therefore, only the second, and they must effect 
an honourable reconciliation with Anjou. Whatever 
might be their decision, however, it was meet that it 
should be a speedy one. Not an hour was to be lost. 
Many fair churches of God, in Anjou^s power, were 
trembling on the issue, and religious and political liberty 

1 Disoutirse afOr^n^. apiid Bor, Ick cit, — " — ^Voua conseiller et voiis adravnieaiTer," 
vfTOte Eliiaheth to the statcB-general, "que vqih doririci bien parde (l"offrn5er nn Prince 
de sa qualil^-' — .-aijanC d^jL par /^ iui/n-is passi re/rsidi heau^ottp rn iuj IrL firffriiire 
a^eciifn qu'Ll voiis pfitijit- f!) Cpr vous pijirriej af^menl pcn^ec qne a'il est si as'iimt 
itrill /a,*- UiUi /oiBfiK if (atTE qu'ii pn devienne VD-cre ennemi. Cttui stiK ehoEr asw* 
labile de &e v«ngercnr vous B.vec left mnycn* d \^ Ibrcc que KOn hksc lui poiura mpttre en 
tnain," Blc.— Leicro da la Sirfin. Reme d'AngfeL MS., aoApj, ijBj-^ Otd. Dtp. Bock 
der St-gl., An- ij&i-isBj, C 557TO. — Compare KliiabcLh's instructioni ta Sir Joha 
Somcra, special «uvoy to tlinDuM or Anjou; McCertn, xi. ;h>j. 
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was more at stake than ever. In conclusion the Prince' 
ag'aiii expressed his determination, whatever might be 
their decision, to devote the rest of his days to the 
services of his country, ^ 

The resuh of these representations by the Prince — of 
frequent letters from Queen Elizabeth,^ urg^ing a recoa- 
ciliation— and of the professions made by the Duke and 
the French envoys, was a provisional arrang^ement, signed 
on the 36tii and 28th of March. Accordin^gf to the terms 
of this accord, the Duke was to receive thirty thousand' 
flnrins for his troopSj and to surrender the cities Still ill; 
his power. The French prisoners were to be libercited, 
the Duke's property aC Antwerp was to be restored, an 
the Duke himself was to await at Dunkirk the arrival 0; 
plenipotentiaries to treat with him as to a new and 
perpetual arrang^ement.^ 

The negotiations, however, were languid. The quarre! 
was healed on the surface, but confidence so recently and 
violently uprooted was slow to revive. On the 28th of 
June, the Duke of Anjou left Dunkirk for Paris, never to 
return to the Netherlands, but he exchang^ed on his depar- 
ture affectionate letters with the Prince and the estates. 
M. des Pruneaux remained as his representativek and Jt 
was understood that the arrangements for re-installinf; 
him as soon as possible in the sovereig^nty which he had 
so basely forfeited, were to be pushed forward with 
earne.';tness> 

In the spring: of the same year, Gerard Truchses, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, who had lost his see for the love of 
AgTies Mansfeld, whom he had espoused in defiance of the 
Pope, took refug:e with the Prince of Orange at Delft.* 
A civil war in Germany broke forth, the Protestant princes 
undertaking- to support the Archbishop, in opposition to 
Ernest of Bavaria, who had been appointed in his place 
The Palatine, John Casimir, thaug-ht it necessary to rnoun 
and ride as usual. Making- his appearance at the head o 
a hastily -collected force, and prepared for another plunge 
into chaos, he suddenly heard, however, of his elder 
brother's death at Heidelberg-. Leaving his men, as was 
his habit, to shift for themselves, and Barnn Truchses, the 
Archbishop's brother, to fall into the hands of the enemv, 
he disappeared from the scene with great rapidity, in 

3 'Diaeoune orOranse, etc. " Meicren, »i, 203. I 

i SeelbeAaord, in iwenty-nneariicSKi, in Bar, x\il, 355-?S7. I 

' Bur, xviii. 371, jja, iqq. Metcreo, xi. »*?■ ° Q**i ifiil. ^60, 381. I 
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order that his own Interests in the palatinate and in the 
g'uardianship of the young" palatines might not suffer by 
his absence.* 

At this time, too^ on the 12th of April, the Prince of 
Orange was married, for the fourth time, to Louisa, widow 
of the Seig^neur de Telig^ny, and daughter of the illustrious 
Colig'ny.^ 

]n the course of the suramerj the states of Holland and 
Zeland, always bitterly opposed to the connexion with 
Anjou, and more than ever dissatisfied with the resump- 
tion of negotiations since tlie Antwerp catastrophe, sent 
a committee to the Prince in order to persuade him to set 
his face against the whole proceedings. They delivered 
at the same time a formal remonstrance, in writing (25th 
of August, 1583), in which they explained how odious 
the arrangement with the Duke had ever been to them. 
They expressed the opinion that even the wisest might be 
sometimes mistaken, and that the Prince had been bitterly 
deceived by Anjou and by the French court. They be- 
sought him to rely upon the assistance of the Almighty, 
and upon the exertions of the nation, and they again 
hinted at the propriety of his accepting that supreme 
sovereignty over all the united provinces which would be 
so gladly conferred, while, for their own parts, they 
voluntarily offered largely to increase the suras annually 
contributed to the common defence.^ 

Very soon afterwards, in August, 1583, the states of 
the united provinces assembled at Middelburg formally 
offered the general government — which under the cir- 
cumstances was the general sovereignty — to the Prince, 
warmly urging his acceptance of the dignity. He mani- 
fested, however, the s^ame reluctance which he had always 
expressed, demanding that the project should beforehand 
be laid before the councils of all the large cities, and 
before the estates of certain provinces which ]iad not 
been represented at the Middelburg diet. He also made 
use of the occasion to urge the necessity of providing more 
generously for the army expenses and other general dis- 
bursements. As to ambitious views, he was a stranger 
to them, and his language at this moment was as patriotic 
and self-denying as at any previous period. He expressed 
his thanks to the estates for this renewed proof of their 

1 Bar, XLbi tap. ^ Bor, xvilu jM. Mecueb, Jii. 305. U^ofd, n. ^f, 

* BoTi xrui. 357, 391B. 
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confidence in his character, and this additional: approba- 
tion of his course — a sentiment which he was always ready 
■' as a good patriot to justify by his most faithful service." 
He reminded them, however, that he ^as no great 
monarch, having in his own hands the means to he(p and 
the power to liberate them ; and that even were he in 
possession of all which God had once given him, he should 
be far from strongs enoug^h to resist, single-handed, their 
powerful enemy.. Ail that was left to hitn, he said, was 
an "honest and moderate experience in aiTairs^ " With 
this he was ever ready to serve them to tlie utmost; but 
they knew very well that the means to make that ex- 
perience available were to be drawn from the country 
its^elf. With modest simplicity, he observed that he had 
been at work fifteen or sixteen yearSf doinj? his best, with 
the grace of God, to secure the freedom of the fatherland 
and to resist tyranny of conscience ; \hat he alone — 
assisted by his brothers and some friends and relatives — 
had borne the whole burthen in the beg^iiining", and that 
he had afterwards been helped by the states of Holland 
and Zeland, so that he could not but render tlianks to 
God for his great mercy in thus granting his blessing to 
so humble an instrument, and thus restoring so many 
beautiful provinces to their ancient freedom and to the 
true religion. The Prince protested that this result was 
already a sufficient reward for his labours — a great con- 
soiatioti in his sufferings. He had hoped, he said, that 
the estates, '* taking" into consideration his long-continued 
labours, would have been willing to excuse him from a 
new load of cares, and would have granted him some 
little rest in his already advanced age;" that they would 
have selected " some other person more fitted for tlie 
labour, whom he would himself faithfully promise to 
assist to the best of his abilities, rendering him wiinngr 
obedience proportionate to the authority conferred upon 
him."i 

Like all other attempts to induce the acceptance, by | 
the Prince, of supreme authority, this effort proved in-' 
effectual, from the obstinate unwillingness of his hand to 
receive the proffered sceptre. 

In connexion with this movement, and at about the 

' MesGagf: (rf Orange 10 ihf staics-ttneial, MS.— "Gfi.f eyJiiljMrt by sijne Ekc. d 
S^pt (5%-" Ofdifwris Depcchen Bft«Jt Act St.^1., An. 15B.3, isB,, f. si, 33, Higue 
ArehJi^vs. Tliis very ioiport^t and daBiiu;Vii^«VAQi<>ci'nnnt1'As never been publis^iAd, 
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same epoch, Jacob Swerius, member of the Brabant 
Council, with other deputies, waited upon Orange, and 
formally tendered him the sovereign dukedom of Bra- 
bant, i forfeited and vacant by the late crime of Anjou. 
The Prince, however, resolutely refused to accept the 
dignity, assuring the committee that he had not the 
means to afford the country as much protection as they 
had a right to expect from their sovereignv He added 
that "he would never give the King of Spain the right 
to say that the Prince of Orange had been actuated by 
no other motives in his career than the hope of self- 
aggrandizement, and the desire to deprive his Majesty 
of the provinces in order to appropriate them to himself. "^ 

According]y» firmly refusing to heed the overtures of 
the united states, and of Holland in particular, he con- 
tinued to further the re- establishment of Anjou — a measure 
in which, as he deliberately believed, lay the only chance 
of union and independence. 

The Prince of Parma, meantime, had not been idle. 
He had been unable to induce the provinces to listen to 
his wiles, and to rush to the embrace of the monarch 
whose arms he described as ever open to the repentant. 
He had, however, been busily occupied tn the course of the 
summer in taking up many of the towns which the treason 
of Anjou had laid open to bis attacks,^ 

Eindhoven, Diest, Dunkirk, Niewport, and other places, 
were successively surrendered to royalist generals.* On 
the 22nd of September, 1583, the city of Zutphen^ too, 
was surprised by Colonel Tassis, on the fall of which 
most important place, the treason of Orange's brother- 
in-law. Count van den Berg, Governor of Gueldres, was 
revealed. His fidelity had been long suspected, particu- 
larly by Count John of Nassau, but always earnestly 
vouched for by his wife and by his sons.^ On the capture 
of Zutphen, however, a document was found and made 
public, by which Van den Berg bound himself to deliver 
the principal cities of Gueldres and Zutphen, beginning 

' Bor, xix. 4;?b, who bad bis inlormaibn rrcmi Jacob Sweciiu himsrlf. — Compare 

Wagenaer, Vii.. fB^. 

3 "- Mau dat liei syn-e Excslknlk afsloFg seggcndE dta rniddel van sioii <;«|v«i) aivl le 
hebben Qoidal Lc bcscbetiiiei] CD dal byoc-k.de iCcninRvan .^panEicn geen orsake wilde 
gcvf n te atggen dal Ly andeiS n]tt hadcf^ gi&ocllE dfui Dcm alle sijnelandcn cf Le UBincD..*' 
— Bor, loc. cU- * SlTjidQ, 2, V. ?59, sqq, 

* Boi, J(vili.j66, 3^7, 371, J73. Siraiia, 3, v. asg-afiS. Meieten, kL see,. 107. HoofiJ, 
m. 866-871. "tusat. vi. 436, 437i 4V^ 

" See We Setwrj of tl>e varioui mcmbcn or the farail; [n Arcbivn el CwiespaDdsnee 
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with Zulphcn itselft into the hands of Parma, on con 
dition of receiving the pardon and friendship of the Kinp^. 

Not much better could have been expected of Van den 
Berg. His pusillanimous retreat from his post in Alva's 
time will be recollected; Jind it is certain thai the Prince 
had never placed implicit confidence in his character. 
NevertheIess^ it i.vas the (ate of this great man to be often 
deceived by the friends whom he trusted, althoug-h never 
to be outwitted by his enemies. Van den S^rg was 
arrested, on the 15th of November, carried to the Hague, 
CNamined and imprisoned for a time in Delfshavcn. After 
a time he was, however, liberated, vvhen he instantly» 
with al! his sons, took service under the King.-* 

While treason was thus favouring the royal arms in 
the north, the same powerful element, to which so much 
of the NciheHand misfortunes had always been owring, 
was busy in FJanders. 

Towards tlie end of the year 1 583, the Prince of 
Chimay, eldest son of the Duke of Aerschot, had been 
elected governor of that province. ^ This noble was ZS 
unstable in character, as vain, as unscrupulous, and as 
ambitious as his father and uncle. He had been orijjinally 
desirous of espousing the eldest datig^hter of the Prince 
of Orange, afterwards the Countess of Hohcnlo, but the 
Duchess of Aerschot was too strict a Catholic to consent 
to the marriage,* and her son was afterwards united lo 
the Countess of Meghem, widow of Lancelot Berlaymont.^ 

As affairs seemed g'oing on prosperously for the states ■ 
in the beginning of this year, the Prince of Chimay had 
affected a strong inclination for the reformed religion, 
and as governor of Brufj^es, he had appointed many mem- 
bers of that Church to important offices, to the exclusion 
of Catholics. By so decided a course, he acquired the 
confidence of the patriot party, and at the end of the 
year he became g-overnor of Flanders. No sooner was he 
installed in this post, than he opened a private correspond- J 

1 Eee ttLcagtc-EiaenLCsiEnod an<i s«rU<j upon the 3!tb al Aiigast, isBji), apud Boi, 3, ^| 
iviii. 403. He hnd Succeeded Count JqIiti in ihe Kaotoldemle of Gueldres m 1581, I>u[ ^M 
tha appomi>n?'"t bad ni^vM been particulaTly np-eeable to the Pr'nce of Ornnge. When ' 
applita 10 tv Van iden lisre for & recQinioendaiiijn, he bad Lbiis addrcsMd the estaiet of 
■Gueldrcs, "^iy brD(Jier-in-Law,_ desirous of obtairmg the govei-ntn en I of your province, 
has asked for my lecomBicndation. He ptofeses ilio greatest enihusiasjn for the setm?*, 
aaJ ibe iust cau.K artbc faLbtTlajid, L could wUti clia.1: he had ahtivn it sj^net. Nv^er-j 
iheless., Tis bcLter lalE tbfth nev«."— Ev. Rdd., 57, Hoofd, xx. 8^5. 

^ Bm, xviii. 4C3'- Ho<jfd, ki. B75, Aichlves el Corres.p., viii. lil. sqq. 

' Bot, Kviii. (oS, sqq. Mclercn, «u so&, mj, * Meteren, lEE. soa. 

' TJix sanre lady whoK cbuTOS Uld wboK dow« had HI fatal lin tojlucucn upui chttj 

aLresrafCauat Rtnatbtrg, 
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ence with Parma, for it was his Intention to make his 
peace with the i^ing, and to purchase pardon and ad- 
vancement by the brilliant service which he now under- 
took, of restoring this important province to the royal 
authority. In the arrang-ement of his plans he was assisted 
by Champagny, who, as will be recollected, had long 
been a prisoner in Ghent, but whose confinement was not 
so strict as to prevent frequent intercourse with his friends 
without.! Champagny was indeed believed to be the 
life of the whole intrigue. The plot was, however, for- 
warded by ImbizcT the roaring" demagogue whose repub- 
licanism could never reconcile itself with what he esteemed 
the aristocratic policy of Orang'e, and whose stern puri- 
tanism coutd be satisfied with nothing short of a general 
extermination of Catholics. This man, after having been 
allowed to depart, infamous and contemptible, from the 
city which he had endangered, now ventured, after six 
years, to return, and to engage in fresh schemes which 
were even more criminal than his previous enterprises. 
The uncompromising foe to Romanism, the advocate of 
Grecian and Genevan democracy, now allied himself with 
Champag'ny and with Chimay, to effect a surrender of 
Flanders to Philip and to the inquisition. He succeeded 
in g'etting himself elected chief senator in Ghent, and 
forthwith began to use all his influence to further the 
secret plot.^ The joint efforts and intrigues of Parma, 
Champagny, Chimay, and Imbibe, were near being' suc- 
cessful. Early in the spring of 15S4 a formal resolution 
was passed by the government of Ghent, to open negotia- 
tions with Parma. Hostajjes were accordingly exchanged, 
and a truce of three weeks was agreed upon, during which 
an animated correspondence was maintained between the 
authorities of Ghent and the Prince of Chimay on the 
one side, and the united states-general, the mag^istracy of 
Antwerp, the states of Brabant, and other important 
bodies on the other. 

The friends of the Union and of liberty used all their 
eloquence to arrest the city of Ghent Jn its course, and 
to save the province of Flanders from accepting the pro- 
posed arrangement with Parma. The people of Ghent 
were reminded that the chief promoter of this new 

1 rSor, jtvili. ^136, MetEren, lii. an. Kv. Befdafli, iii. 5^, 

3 Sot, xviii. 40;. M«Icren, xS. an. ait. fiooTd, xx. 8B5, 9ES. Von d-er VYnckJt,><3' 
104-1 la. 
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negotiation was Champagny,! a man who owed a deep 
debt of hatred to their city, far the long-, and, as he 
believed, tlie unjust confinement which he had endured 
within its walls. Moreover, he was tlie brother of Gran- 
velle, source of all their woes. To take counsel with 
Champagny was to come within reach of a deadly foe, 
for " he who confesses hinaself to a wolf," said the 
burgfomasters of Antwerp, " wili get wolf's absolution." 
The Fleming-B were warned by all their correspondents 
that it was puerile to hope for faith in Philip; a monarch 
whose first principle was, that promises to heretics were 
void. They were entreated to pay no heed to the *' sweet 
sing-ing of the royalists," who just then affected to dis- 
approve of the practice adopted by the Spanish inquisition, 
that they mig-ht more surely separate them from their 
friends. " Imitate not," said the magistrates of Brus- 
sels, " the foolish sheep who made with the wolves i 
treaty of perpetual amity, from which the faithful dog-s 
were to be excluded." It was affirmed — and the truth 
was certainly beyond peradventure-— that relig^ious liberty 
was dead at the moment when the treaty with Parma 
should be signed. "To look for political privilege or 
evang^elical liberty, ' ' said the Antwerp authorities, ' " in 
any arrangement with the Spaniards, is to look for light 
in darkness, for fire in water." '* PhiHp is himself th< 
slave of the inquisition," said the states-genera!, "and 
has but one great purpose in life — to cherish the institution 
everywhere, and particularly in the Netherlands. Before 
Margaret of Parma's time, one hundred thousand Nether- 
landers had been burned or strangled, and Alva had 
spent seven years in butchering- and torturing many thou- 
sands more.** The magistrates of ElrLissels used similar 
expressions.^ "The King of Spain," said they to theii 
brethren of niient, " is fastened to the inquisition. YeaJ 
he is so much in its power, that even if he desired, he is 
[inable tn maintain his promises."'^ The Prince of OraneeJ 

' Bor, nviil, J07. 4ia-4rq. "There is a -report, wrote the Piincs of Orange lo ibi 
TEi3.gJ<itrncy of Gkcnt, '^ ttint a passport has been given to one uf our rnost ^necja 
nnBDuci (ecnen 'mr onne partiji'lslB vyamUml tn ciime wUbin th'v city of Ghent in urdc- 
to converse *it!i Champagny hy word of mouth fmondelinge raei Cliampigriy te <pre<clc-l 
en)." — Letter of 31st rtlay, in ds Joilgi;, OnuiLgci^cvene iSliikWcn. "s Grivenhaee unM 
AmV^rdflsn, (637. " 'Ti» Champayny wlio is a! iTie batlpni of ol| ihcse proceprJinai,'4 
wrote the stales of Brabant to the maj^istrstea -of GlienC — LeIict of MnrcK [4, iu Boril 
I""'- 1'S. 1t6- , ., . 1 

^ Lvller of (ho biirsoma^tci!^ "jf Anf'veri-' tij the aiiithrjiities ■of Gli-ent, in Dot, rvili. 4.17, 
l-olKir from, the m^elitrai-e! a! Rru.vseU 10 ihoflp of Chent, Mnrcti 16. 1584. — Btjt iviiL 
yrf. Letter of stafeji*gcrieral. to Prince of ChimfLy and the bnililTs of Bcuem, March 1 ^* 

fjAfr — &>r, 3, xHiu 410b, * LbH« of mas*^""". cS ftiuiae^s.— -'iSi, xviii. 4,1.. ' J 
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too, was indefatigable in public and private efforts to 
counteract the machinations of Partna and the Spanish 
party in Ghent. He saw with horror the progress which 
the poiitical decomposition of that most iinpartant com- 
monwealth was making-, for he considered the city the 
keystone to the union of the provinces, for he felt with 
a prophetic instinct that its loss would entail that of all 
the southern provinces, and make a united and indepen- 
dent Nctherland state impossible. Already in the summer 
of 15S3, he addressed a letter full of wisdom and of 
warning: to the authorities of Ghent, a tetter in which 
he set fully hefore them the Iniquity and stupidity of 
their proceeding, while at the same time he expressed 
himself with so much dexterity and caution as to avoid 
g^iving- offence, hy accusations which he made, as It were, 
hypothetlcally, when, in truth, they were real ones.* 

. These remonstrances were not fruitless, and the autho- 
rities and citizens of Ghent once more paused ere they 
stepped from the precipice. While they were thus waver- 
ing, the whole negotiation with Parma was abruptly 
brought to a close by a new incident, the demagogue 
Imbize having been discovered in a. secret attempt to 
obtain possession of the city of Denremonde, and deliver 
it to Parma.-* The old acquaintance, ally, and enemy of 
Imbize^ the Selg;neur de Ryhove, was commandant of the 
city, and information was privately conveyed to him of 
the design, before there had been time for its accomplish- 
ment. Ryhove, being thoroughly on his guard, arrested 
his old comrade, who was shortly afterwards broug'ht to 
trial and executed at Ghent.^ John van [mbizc had re- 
turned to the city from which the contemptuous mercy of 
Orange had permitted him forn.erly to depart, only to 
expiate fresh turbulence and fresh treason by a felon's 
death. Meanwhile the citizens of Ghent, tlius warned 
by word and deed, passed an earnest resolution to have 
no more intercourse with Parma, but to abide faithfully 
by the union.* Their example was followed by the other 
Flemish cities, excepting, unfortunately, Brug-es, for that 
important town, being entlreiy In the power of Chimay, 
was now surrendered by him to the royal government. 

' The kiter a publiiEiid, to^ethu with nihera at ^eat ititcrut, by De J(iiie«i Onuitge. 

gevede Snitten-, 84-5?- 
" Bor, :iviiL. 400. ftfFterFn, si. iii. Kaafd, xx. iSA. Van dec Vynclct^ »!. lo^tin. 
9 Van d-er Vyn<:kl, iii. ito. Miterem, uL 113a. In the month of Augui;!, t;jB4> 
' IWi zvuL 490. 
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On the 20th of May, 1584, Baron Montigny, on the parfj 
of Parnta, signed an accord with the Prince of Chimav, 
by which the city was restored to his Majesty, and by 
which all inhabitants not willing^ to abide by the Roman 
Catholic religion were permitted to leave the land. Tht: 
Prince was received with favour by Parma, on conclusion 
oi the transaction, and subsequently met with advance- 
ment from the King'^ while the Princess, who had em- 
braced the reformed religion, retired to HoSland.'- 

The only other city of importance ijained on this occa- 
sion by the government was Vpres, which had been long 
besieg^ed, and was soon afterwards forced to yield- The 
new bishop, on taking possession, resorted to instant 
measures for cleansing- a place which had been so long 
in the hands of the Infidels, and as the first step in thts 
purification, the bodies of many heretics who had beetl 
buried for years were taken from their graves, and 
publicly hanged in their coffins. All living adherents to 
the reformed religion were instantly expelled from the. 
place. ^ 

Ghent and the rest of Flanders were, for the time, 
saved from the power of Spain, the inhabitants being 
confirmed in their resolution of sustaining- their union with 
the other provinces by the news from France. Early in 
the spring- the neg-otiations between Anjou and the states- 
general had been earnestly renewed, and Junius, Mouillerle. 
and Asseliers had been despatched on a special mission to 
France, for the purpose of arrang^lng^ a treaty with the 
Duke. On the 19th of April, 1584, they arrived in Delft, 
on their return, bringing; warm letters from the French 
court, full of promises to assist the Netherlands; and 
it was understood that a constitution, upon the basis of 
the original arrangement of Bordeaux, would be accepted 
by the Duke.^ These arrangements were, however, for 
ever terminated by the death of Anjou, who had been ill 
during the whole course of the negotiations. On the ^ 
loth of June, 15S4, he expired at Chateau Thierry, infl 
great torture, sweating blood from every pore, and under^ 
circumstances which, as usual, suggested strong sus- 
picions of poison.^ 

' EoT, rni'i. 4aa-4S3. ^ Ibid-, 4.35- Hoofd, xk- 8B7- 3 Uar^ xviii. 433. 

* Ibid., xviij^ foS, MeEeren, xii. «i4> Hoord, km. Sga, S^t. Er, Reidani, iii. 54. Dg] 
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CHAPTER VII 

V«rit>iu.5 Btlempk; uppn |he liri- of OnuiEB— Delft — Man-^lon of i5ie Prince described — 
Francis Guian or DaSthJieu- Gi^rard— His anifcedents — His i:crieipondence apd iti(-=t- 
views with Parma Hfid wiih. D'Assonleville — Hi* ttiiploymtnt in. France — His rfium 
ro Pelft njjd iaierview with Orange — The crime— The confeasion — JU'f punbhmeni — 
The cDQsequencej — ConcJu-dinj remarks 

It has been seen that the ban ag:ainst the Prince of 
Orang'e had not been hitherto without fruits, £or, althoug-h 
unsuccessful, the efforts to take his life, and earn the 
promised guerdon, had been incessant. The attempt of 
JauFBguy, at Antwerp, of Salseda and Baza at Bruges, 
have been related, and in March, 15S3, moreover, one 
Pietro Dordog-no was executed in Antwerp for endeavour- 
ing- to assassinate the Prince, Before his death, he con- 
fessed that he had come from Spain solely for the pur- 
pose, and that he had conferred with La Motte, governor 
of Gravelines, as to the best means of accomplishing his 
design.* In April, 1584, Hans Hanzoon, a merchant of 
Flushing, had been executed for attempting to destroy 
the Prince by means of gunpowder, concealed under his 
house in that city, and under his seat In the church. He 
confessed that he bad deliberately formed the intention 
of performing the deed, and that he had discussed the 
details of the enterprise with the Spanish ambassador in 
Paris. 2 At about the same time, one Le Goth^ a captive 
French officer, had been applied to by the Marquis de 
Richebourg, on the part of Alexander of Parma, to at- 
tempt the murder of the Prince, Le Goth had consented, 
saying that nothing could be more easily done ; and that 
he would undertake to poison him in a dish of eels, of 
which he knew him to be particularly fond. The French- 
man was liberated with this understandings; but being 
very much the friend of Orange, straightway told him 
the whole story, and remained ever afterwards a faithful 
servant of the states. •' It is to be presumed that he 
excused the treachery to which he owed his escape from 
prison on the ground that faith was no more to be kept 
with murderers than with heretics- Thus within two 
years there had been Eve distinct attempts to assassinate 
the Prince, all of them w^ith the privity of the Spanish 
government. A sixth was soon to follow. 

L MMeren, xj. 9a;d. '^ Ibid. Bor, xvl'iS. j^a^. Hoerd, lui. Bq:?. 
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In the summer of 15S4, William of Oranj^e was re 
siding at Delft, 1 where his wife, Louisa tie Cnligny, had 
given birth, in the preceding winter, to a son, afterwards 
the celebrated stadliolder, Frederic Henry. The child 
had received these names from his two godfathers, the 
Kings of Denmark and of Navarre^ and his baptism had J 
been celebrated with much rejoicing- on the 12th of June, I 
in the place of his birth.^ 

It was a quiet, cheerfulj yet somewhat drowsy little 
city, that ancient burgh of Delft. The placid canals by 
which it was intersected in every direction were all planted 
with whispering", umbrageous rows of limes and poplars, 
and along these watery highways the traflic of the place 
glided so noiselessly that the town seemed the abode of 
silence and tranquillity. The streets were clean and airy, 
the houses well built, the whole aspect of the place 
thriving. 

One of the principal thoroughfares was called the old 
Delft-street, It was shaded on both stdes by lime-trees, 
which In that midsummer season covered the surface of 
the canal which flowed between them wfth their light and 
fragrant blossoms. On one side of this street was the 
" old kirk," a plain, antique structure of brick, with 
lancet windows, and with a tall, slender tower, which 
inclined, at a very considerable angle, towards a house 
upon the other side of the canal. That house was the 
mansion of William the Silent. It stood directly opposite 
the church, being separated by a. spacious courtyard from 
the street, while Ihe stables and other offices in the 
rear extended to the city wall. A narrow lane, opening 
out of Delft-streetf ran along the side of the house and 
court, in the direction of the ramparts. The house was 
a plain, two-.itoricd edifice of brick, with red-tiled roof, 
find had formerly been a cloister dedicated to Saint 
Agatha, the last prior of which had been hanged by the 
furious Lumcy de la, IMarck, 

The news of Anjou's death had been brought to Delft 
by a special ntessenger from the French court. On 

' He had renovwl ihitliEr TiDra Anrwerp on thn aantl Jnly, ttSj, Hia deparitire frtim 
t^C commercial nictrDpaliS h&^ been hfiiiitcncfli hy an indtgnily Dffercd la hiin by a pDrtflGtl 
of ihe pjpiilac*, on Ehe occasion of some liuildine w'lkh bftd_ bwn undcnaken in thb 
Dci^liLfiurhocd af the citadel. A seT^seless ruirnbiT had bun circulated itiAi IbE Pcince 
had filled tbn casile with l-'rcnch tr^1l«p^ onil ivasnbour to surreTicler il to Anjou, Akliuuab 
Elic Hilscho^ of till i:par( biid been publicly dcniDnMrSi:<Kl. And ahhtMigh the belter pnn^ 
rum of the rhhfns felt imli;;tiant at JU e»iMc-ir;c. yit ihe talkinintnoTs h.-id not lieca 
piinUSial. Tilt iViiice, juEtly agarkvirf, rttiicd ain;inilin£ly frijni tti« ciiv. — M«terea, < ' 
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Sunday morning;, the 8th of July, 1584, the Prince of 
Orange, having- read the despatches before leaving his 
bed, caused the man who had hroug^ht them to be sum- 
moned, that he might g"lve some particular details by 
word of mouth concerning the last illness of the Duke.^ 
The courier was accordingly admitted to the Prince's 
bed-chamber, and proved to be one Francis Guion, as he 
called himself. This man had, early in the spring-, 
claimed and received the protection of Orange, on the 
ground of being the son ol a Protestant at Besan^gn, 
who had suffered death for hi^ rGlig;ion^ and of his own 
ardent attachment to the reformed faith. ^ A pious, 
psalm-sing-ing, thoroughly Calvinistic youth he seemed 
to be, having- a Bible or a hymn-book under his arm 
whenever he walked the street, and most exemplary in 
his attendance at sermon and lecture. For the rest, a 
singrularly unobtrusive personage, twenty-seven years of 
age, low of stature, meagre, mean-visaged, muddy com- 
plesionetl, and altogether a man of no account— quite 
insignificant in the eyes of all who looked upon him. If 
there were one opinion in which the few who had taken 
the trouble to think of the puny, somewhat shambling 
stranger from Burgundy at all coincided, it was that he 
was inoffensive, but quite incapable of any Important busi- 
ness. He seemed well educated, claimed to be of respcct- 

I Bor, xviii. taj, sqq. Mcieicn, xii ar4, »qif. Hool^, xn. Bi)i3-ag4, jqq. Wfig«nftcr, 
rii- S»9, sqq- I^ Petit, GrainJc dirciniquc des P^ B., Jiv. v. 

" The rauifS spprce froiin which the hiiiDri.-ins died m tHiE last note, and «|] olheT wrilMa. 
have derived itisir aecitutil of baJihiuar Gejord, hu crime And pumrihmeni, [i the oSciicI 
alatement drawn up by ocilcr of !he states-gcncral, entiiled, " Verhafll van' Jc mooit 

Sbedacn i-en den pciS'Drne dea dooilucliiiGsii {umen -encle hceren WiFtielrna Ptince '^aii 
Iraenpen^" etc., etCi Ddft, An. [584, cf wbich a lopy may be fouhd in the Duncan 
tolli^tion in the Royjil Libmry at the Hasuc. The tajii yf (liii actaunl was the CCTl- 
ression of BaltKHinr, wmcen in the convent of Sainl; AEin'ba{ior Frinzen Hof, chereaidence 
of Orange) immedinlcly nfler his. bmst, logcthfr u-ilh hu answers <o Ihe Intcrri^gMonss 
between the loth and i^tli' of Ju-ly. The Cbjnfc'^ion hn-s been rerrenlly |iiihn<.E]cJ by 1^1. 
GachRTd (Acsd, Roy. de UeI^., E. xx. No. q, B(.ill<:iin9)fToni im old ami pr^hbi^hiyct^MLtcoi- 
poraneous MS. cnp}'. A very eiirionn [iinphlct — a rnpy of -n'lvir h iiHn vnny be foiinti in 
die Duncan cpjlcclioo — should nisu te mnsullcd, cn|led,_" f [islorie ljalchnuit.1 Geilleil, 
alias Semch, die dfiti Tyran van \ N«ler1a.ndD den FJincen van Oraiiyie rtoorsehoten 
hceft : cndc a tlarom duer ^rouwtlijcke endf vrlt tdrtnchtcn bLitncn de lUidt van Llelll 
gpetibaerlljck ghedooiJt, 15^^ " (with no name oV place or ptibJUh^). This Jiccctsnti by A 
very hitter rova|D«t atad Papist— periiaps a peisanal aeguainlnnc^e of Gimtd— cutois the 
de«l to Lha cities, and depicts the hornblc siufT'rnngs of llic ma^Efl^iclor jli. ih^j^ of -B- 
LlesKd Tii>rtyt-_ A manuscript in the J!>)>lratli^iie di; Eourjjogne (iigw the MS. aeetlon 
of the Royal Library Bi Bruwdsl, entitled " Pariieularit*5 rnMrhnnt BeJthiiar Gfratd,'' 
No. 17,366, eoniairw iranv impoi-tant dMnmcris, Idlers of Parmg, Ginifd, and of Cot- 
ncliii! Aertseni. The fifth vclume orihe MS. hisipry "f Rcnom de Fraxice bu a Copter 
devoted tn the subject, imporlaiil Ijccauge he wrole ftom the pnprra df D'AsionltvilIc, 
who waa Parma'^s aBtill in llic ptdiniinary regotialion* with Giiaid. Pprl of ilieia 
documents Imve been paUislied by Dewci (Hist Gen. de la Kelr.. ICTn. vi.l, by fSsiften- 
ti erg, and aiLl! more retently liy Professnt Arerti("RcdicrchM Cri[iq,uti ei H islorii|iiei 
■iifi 5b Coiifei'ioii de B. (liSrard. Btuwllto, t3s+">, who bus nbly demdiiftltatwl tL* 
autbeDticity of the "Coiir<aw.on puljlt'.hed by M. Gadiaii, 
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able parentag:e, and had considerable facility of speech 
when any person could be (ound who thought it worth 
while to listen to him ; but oa the whole he attracted 
tiitle attention. 

Nevertheless^ this insignificant frame locked up a despe- 
rate and daring' character; this mild and inoflensive 
nature had gone pregnant seven years with a terrible 
crime, whose birth could not much long-er be retarded. 
Francis Gulon, the Calvinist, son of a martyred Calvlnist, 
was in reality Balthazar Gi^rard, a fanatical Catholic, 
whose father and mother were still living at Vellefans in 
Burgundy. Before reaching man's estate, he had formed 
the design of murdering the Prince of Orange, " who, so 
long as he lived* seemed like to remain a rebel against 
Che Catholic King, and to make every effort to disturb 
the repose of the Roman Catholic Apostolic religion." 

When but twenty years of age, he had struck his 
dagger with all his might into a door, exclaiming, as he 
did so, " would that the blow had been in the heart of 
Orange!" For this he was rebuked by a bystander, 
who told him it was not for him to kill princes, and that 
it was not desirable to destroy so good a captain ag the 
Prince, who, after all, might one day reconcite himself 
with Ehe King. ^ 

As soon as the ban against Orange was published. 
Balthazar, more anxious than ever to execute his loni^- 
cherished design, left D6]e and came to Luxemburg. 
Here he learned that the deed had already been done by 
John Jaureguy. He received this intelligence at first with 
a sensation of relief, was glad to be excused from putting 
himself in danger,^ and believing the Prince dead, tooic 
service as clerk with one John DupreT, secretary to Count 
Mansfeld, governor of Luxemburg. Ere long, the ill 
success of Jaureguy 's attempt becoming known, the " in- 
veterate determination " of Gerard aroused itself more 
fiercely than ever. He accordingly took models of Mans- 
feld's ofKcial seals in wax, in order that he might make 
use of them as an acceptable offering to the Orange party, 
whose confidence be meant to gain. 

Various circumstances detained him, however. A sum 
of money was stolen, and he was forced to stay till it 

J Cmffewion de B. Gerard.— Bor, Metercn, Hon-fd. T.ff Pciit, ulil fnip. m nl i 

S " D^ ifuFllurouvcIlM jcfu^{D¥lBia^Ca.nCp>(nlTul^e{ol]m^Ie;''<^;tilnois)ln jllsttrtl 

ft/M, ^cwpMir avoir excuso de me nvEitcceciiaTiaw-"— Conl- AeG*ras4, j 
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was foundi for fear oi being- arrested as the thief. Then 
his cousin and enipEoyer fell sick, and Gerard was obliged 
to wait for his recovery. At last, in March, 1584, " the 
weather," as he said, *' appearing to be fine^" Balthazar left 
Luxemburg and came to Treves. While there, he con- 
fided his scheme to the regfent of the Jesuit colleg^e — a 
" red-haired maH " whose name has not been preserved.^ 
That dignitary expressed high approbation of the plan, 
gave Gerard his blessingf, and promised him that, if his 
life should be sacrificed in achieving his purpose, he 
should be enrolled among the martyrs, ^ Another Jesuit, 
however, in the same college, with whom he likewise 
communicated, held very different language, making great 
efforts to turn the young man from his design, on the 
ground of the incortvsniejices which might arise from the 
forging of Martsfeld's seals — adding, that neither he nor 
any of the Jesuits liked to meddle with such affairs, but 
advising that the whole matter should be laid before the 
Prince of Parma. ^ It does not appear that this person- 
age, " an excellent man and a learned," attempted to 
dissuade the young man from his project by arguments 
drawn from any supposed Criminality in the assassination 
itself, or from any danger, temporal or eternal, to which 
the perpetrator might expose himself. 

Not influenced, as It appears, except on one point, by 
the advice of this second ghostly confessor, Ballhazar 
came to Tournay, and held counsel with a third — the 
celebrated Franciscan, Father G^ry — by whom he was 
much comforted and strengthened in his determination * 
His next step was to lay the project before Parma, as the 
'' excellent and learned" Jesuit at Treves had advised. 
This he did by a letter, drawn up with much care, and 
which he evidently thought well of as a composition. 
One copy of this letter he deposited with the guardian of 
the Franciscan convent at Tournay; the other he pre- 
sented with his own hand to the Prince of Parma. ^ 

1 Vethaal van Jc Mtiordt, etn — Compare BoT, uti Jiip- 

^ Ibid — Compare MMeren, Le Petit, ubi sup. 

^ TbU cprinu^ hti was disiagfaotMsly «upprcsi«d in tbe aflieUJ accouEit. " VtrbiuJ vui 
de MooTiIi:," eLc, and is con^equenily ao( mendaiLed by th« previausly-uceil aulhors. The 

sielfiQ^t e.p[t«aj& LD ihe copy of the C'Unfe.ssion published by M, Gachard; >' ■ rt 

■i'effor^ ]e di[ pire dc in'osler dr (esle ceite micTUMi d*libfratiDii, pour las dangMs ei 
incarv^nictis gu'il mall^Kait en p^iuriDicn! survenLTi an pr'iJu'Jice de Dicu et du Roy, pai 
Ic m-oyFo dca cocWu vallani ; diaant, an ft^itt qu'il ne it me&loit pai, vaioatlcn de leli 

■• ■Verhaatvan d-t Moordt, etc. Bor, Meleren, Le Pclk, uW sup. 

V This letici, with several ottaera rclatire to Lhp subjecij is contnintd In a maBbfcrJpl of 
■hi Bib. dv Eourgogiie, No. i7i3S<i, CDiitlcd " PBrCiculantita li:ruch2.iii EkUIulu^ Q^ciu&:' 
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"The vassal," said he, " cught always to prefer justice 
and the will of the king to iiis own life." That beinfj 
the case, he expressed his astonishment that no man had yet 
been found to execute the sentence against William of 
Nassau, "except the gentle Biscayan, since defunct."^ 
To accomplish the task, Balthazar observed, very judici- 
ously, that it was necessary to have access to the person 
of the Prince — wherein consisted the difficulty. Those 
who had that advantag"e, he continued, were therefore 
bound to extirpate the pest at once, without obliging his 
Majesty to send to Rome for a chevalier, because not one 
of them was willing to precipitate himself into the venom- 
ous gulf, which by its contagion infected and killed the 
souls and bodies of all poor abused subjects, exposed to 
its influence. Gerard avowed himself to have been so 
long- goaded and stimulated by these considerations — so 
extremely nettled with displeasure and bitterness at seeing 
the obstinate wretch still escaping his just judgment — ^as 
to have formed the desig-n of bailing a trap for the fox, 
hoping thus to gain access to hiraT and to take him un- 
awares.^ He added — without explaining the nature of 
the trap and the bait— that he deemed it his duty to lay 
the subject before the most serene Prince of Parma, pro- 
testing at the same time that he did not contemplate the 
exploit for the sake of the reward mentioned in the 
sentence, and tliat he preferred trusting in that regard to 
the immense liberality of his Majesty.^ 

Parma had long been looking for a good man to murder 
Orange,^ feeling — as Philip, Granvellef and all former 
governors of the Netherlands had felt — that this was the 
only means of saving the royal authority in any part of 
the provinces. Many unsatisfactory assassins had pre- 
sented themselves from time to timej and Alexander had 
paid money in hand lo various individuals — Italians, 
Spaniards, Lorrainers, Scotchmen, Englishmen — who hat! 
generally spent the sums received without attempting tlie 
job. Others were supposed to be still engaged in the 

' " Hcvritiis le geniil BUckyen. [liJfLncl.' 

S ■■ EL^iifit Ae loni^ femp'. duremcni piqti* H stitmil^ par cis dcnx pomu tt poin^onni 
ejwrioiriiunt dG <''5plai5ir pt aracrtume — |- si fin.ilcmenl me auis sdvis* de donDec una 
unoTce ^ ec rcnaj-d pour -^voir fii=^ eIiu^IuI. a^n 4t le prendn >ii ti^bucbeL en mcKiens 
ojrpnrtuus, el li piroi>remfnl iju'll n'en puisse dchappof." 

fl " ^^— fft moms encore ^^r: vuc si pr^sompLticux que de prdfi^er Ja hb-ErfCit£ bnmense 
deS. M.,"'elc. 

* " Y porque tal enemi^ tuvieM caMifft, atldava el Principe de Psj^i b-Bscando 
manariscojTioqiiJlarlc dd nimndi>."-^UcrTeia, JHist- do! MundocDcl REynodo del Rev 
G. Phelipe IL, wV. id, lorn. ii. sjo. ' ' 
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enterprise, and at that moment there were four persona^ 
each unknown to the others, and of different nations—- 
in the city of Delft, seeking to compass the death of 
William the Silent, i Shag-eared, military, hirsute 
ruffians — cx-captains of free companies and such marau- 
ders — were daily offerings their services ; there was no 
lacli of them, and they had done but little. How should 
Parma, aeeing: this obscure, under-sizedf thin-bearded, 
run-away clerk before him, expect pith and energy from 
him? He thought him quite unfit for an enterprise of 
moment, and declared as much to his secret councillors 
and to the King.^ He soon dismissed him, after receiv- 
ing- his letter, and it may be supposed that the bombastic 
style of that epistle would not efface the unfavourable 
impression produced by Balthazar's exterior. The repre- 
sentations of Haultepenne and others induced him so far 
to modify his views as to send his confidential councillors 
D'Assonleville, to the stranger, in order to learn the details 
of the scheme.^ Assonleville had accordingly an inter- 
view with Gerard, in which he requested the young man 
to draw up a statement of his plftn in writing, and this 
was done upon the nth of April, 1564, 

In this letter Gerard explained his plan of introducing 
himself to the notice of Orange, at Delftj, as the son of an 
executed Calvlnist ; as himself warmly, though secretly, 
devoted to the reformed faith, and as desirous, therefore, 
of placing himself in the Prince's service, in order to avoid 
the insolence of the Papists. Having gained the confid- 
ence of those about the Prince, he would suggest to them 
the great use which might be made of Mansfeld*s signet 
in forging passports for spies and nther persons whom 
it might be desirous to send into the territory of the 
royalists. " With these or similar feints and frivolities," 
continued Gifrard, " he should soon obtain access lo the 
person of the said Nassau," repeating his protestation 
that nothing had moved him to his enterprise '* save the 

3 " AdIcuhs Ilalltn!! cL soliliits nvoicrt jramvant oblenu cenaln« somoies HU 

niMme effet Etttis Bvoir rien o!t?i5<f-"— B-;iiom de France MS., torn. v. c. jfii— Co-mpwe 
Strada, 1, V. J87. 

3 " L« djt jmne honimt," wiTOtt Parma W lie King, "m'avait comniiiniqu.4 sn 

r^soluli'Sn de la quelle pour •i'f'^ la verit* je tBnaisfiru de [owi/fe, pour ce que In djspQsi- 
[ion du peisonnage re stmhlait prometlre emprirse iJ« si grandf imporiancc TouitefuU 
je le laSsa'VE fllDcr, apres ravoii fait tsrorler par quelquts uftg"? de ccuh qui ^tvrat icLp'^ — - 
Rektion du Due dft Parmi; au Roy Phil. 11- ; in thi: mRTiuscilpt eacitled " PaTiiculaKtid* 
toudiaM B. Gtrard." 6ib. dt E^iirgtiHiie, Nt\ 17,386. 

8 Renam dflFranCfl MS-, Jijc^ c"-, who wroie his hij-tOry ftpia the papers of Counoillor 
(j'AEsunleville." 
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good zeal which he bore to the faith and true religion 
guarded Ly the Holy Mother Church CathoJic, ApostoUc, 
and Roinanj and to the service of his Majesty." He 
beg-g-ed pardon for having purloined the impressions oi 
the seals — a turpitude whicli he would never have com- 
mitted, but would sooner have suffered a thousand deaths, 
except for the yreat end in view. He particularly wished 
forgfiveness for that crime before going to his task, " in 
v>rder that he might coufess> and receive the holy com- 
munion at the coming Easter, without scruples of consci- 
ence, " He likewise begged the Prince of Parma to ob- 
tain for him absolution from his Holiness for this crime 
of pilfering- — the more so "as he was about to keep com- 
pany for some time with heretics and atheists, and in 
some sort to conform himself to their customs." ^ 

From the general tone of the letters of Gerard, he mig^ht 
be set down at once as a simple, religious fanatic, who 
felt sure that, in executing the command of Philip pub- 
licly issued to all the murderers of Europe, he was merit- 
ing well of God and his King. There is no doubt that he 
was an exalted enthusiast, but not purely an enthusiast. 
The man's character ofl'ers more than one point of inter- 
est, as a psychological phenomenon. He had convinced 
himself that the work which he had in hand was eminently 
meritorious, and he was utterly without fear of conse- 
quences. He was, however, by no means so disinterested 
as he chose to represent himself in letters which, as he 
instinctively felt, were to be of perennial interest. On 
the contrary, in his interviews with Assonleville, he urged 
that he was a poor fellow, and that he had undertaken 
this enterprise in order to acquire property — to make 
himself rich 2__and that he depended upon the Prince of 
Parma's influence in obtaining the reward promised by 
the ban to the individual who should put Orange to death. 

This second letter decided Parma SO far that he author- 
ized Assonleville to encourage the younj^ nian in his 
attempt, and to promise that the reward should be given 
to him in case of success, and to his heirs in the event o( 
his death. 3' Assonleville, in the second interview, accord- 

' The kltei ii conLainal in "he MS- before eked, " ParOcularitft tauchant B, GfttaiA," 
3 " ELblbi!! povie compnfnon," etc.— VcrUaal van de M>Dardi, etc. L« Petit. Bo«, Ik- 
cii. 

9 " qu'cn procureroil «n si favour qu de sti proche^ h^ritieiK lea nietcUiB d 

riconipeDiaspro!n\ssi.paTYi<i'Ki,Qu.i fui U>u.te !&con»Utinnqu'il r^jcut, plus prapr« tHXif 
fe relUBr el iliveiLii que poiu I'leacourafci ^ unc empriiuc si buardcu5^"^~K,egi|)ij}, J^ 
f/ftaee MS., Sac. cii. 
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ingly made known these assurances in the strong:est man- 
ner to Gerard, warning him at the same time, on no 
account, if arrested, to inculpate the Prince of Parma, 
The couricil]or, while thus exhorting the strang-er, accord- 
ing- to Alexander's commands, confined himself, however, 
to g^eneraHties, refusing- even to advance fifty crowns, 
which Balthazar had begged from the Governor-General in 
order to provide for the necessary expenses of his project,^ 
Parma had made similar advances too otten to men who 
had promised to assassinate the Prince and had then done 
little, and he was resolute in his refusal to this new ad- 
venturer, of whom he expected absolutely nothing;. Gerard, 
notwithstanding- this rebuff, was not disheartened. " I 
will provide myself out of my own purse," said he to 
AssonlevillCj ' ' and within six weeks you will hear of me. ' ' 

»*' Go forth, my son," said Assonleville, paternally, upon 
this Spirited reply, " and if you succeed in your enterprise, 
the King- will fulfil all his promises, and you will g^ain an 
immortal name beside." " 

The " inveterate deliberation," thus thoroughly ma- 
tured, Gerard now proceeded to carry into effect. He came 
to Delft, obtained a hearing- of Villers, the clerg-yman and 
intimate friend of Orange, showed him the Mansfeld seals, 
and was, somewhat ag-ainst his will^ sent to France, to 
exhibit them to Mardchal Biron, who, it was thought, 
was soon to be appointed Governor of Cambray. Through 
Orange's recommendation, the Burgundian was received 
into the suite of Noel de Caron, Seigneur de Schoneval, 
then setting forth on a special mission to the Duke of 
Anjou.-* While in France, Gi^rard could rest neither by 
day nor night, so tormented was he by the desire of accom- 
plishing his project,* and at length he obtained permission, 
upon the death of the Duke, to carry this important in- 
telligence to the Prince of Orange. The despatches having 
been entrusted to him, he travelled post haste to Delft, and, 
to his astonishniicnt, the letters had hardly been delivered 
before he was summoned in person to the chamber of the 
Prince. Here was an Opportunity such as he had never 
dared to hope for. Tlie arch-enemy to the Church and to 
the human race, whose death would confer upon his 

1 "' el ninncl D'.\53CTil«ville traict^ la dea^s avep Ic Piiltice dc Parroc! fnt conclud 

3(ie on ii'airaiKcrciiE rich i Batitiaiat Gtr:iriJ, nob 'pas Jc5 50 e&giu ^mquela il se resirain- 
fiit," EEC. — Renom dc Frajin^ hlS., lac cit. 
3 lb'\d. Verhaal van d-e Moprdt. Bar, Metsren, La t'cuL 

S ConfcsaioQ dc Gfraid. Vcrbnal van de MoorJt. Rnr, Mwmwn , \je. ^ ».■;>>;-, VuckJA^ 
tibj aop. * \ ei^aaX van it ^iKniv 
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destroyer wealth and nobility In this world, besides a 
crown of g"lory in the nextj lay unarmed, alone, in bed, 
before the man who had thirsted seven long years for his 
blood. 

Balthazar coutd scarcely control his emotions suflaciently 
to answer the questions which the Prince addressed lo 
him concerning the death of Anjou,* but Orang-e, deeply 
eng-aged with the despatches, and with the reflections 
which their deeply -important contents sug^gfested, did not 
observe the countenance of the humble Calvinist exile, who 
had been recently recommended to his patronag^e by Viflers. 
Gerard had> moreover, made no preparation for an inter- 
view so entirely unexpected, had come unarmed, and had 
formed no plan for escape. He was obliged to forego his 
prey when most within his reach, and, after communicat- 
ing all the information which the Prince required^ he was 
dismissed from the chamber. 

It was Sunday morning-, and the bells were tolling for 
church. Upon leaving the house he loitered about the 
court-yard, furtively examining the premises, so that a 
sergeant of halberdiers asked him why he was waiting 
there. Balthazar meekly replied that he was desirous of 
attending divine worship in the church opposite, but added, 
pointing to his shabby and travel -stained attire, that, with- 
out at least a new pair of shoes and stockings, he was 
unfit to join the congregation. Insignificant as ever, the 
small, pious, dusty stranger excited no suspicion in the 
mind of the good-natured sergeant. He forthwith spoke 
of the wants of Gerard to an officer, by whom they were 
communicated to Orange himself, and the Prince irstantlv 
ordered a sum of money to be given him.2 Thus Balthazar 
obtained from ^^'i^iam''s charity what Parma's thrift had 
denied — a fund for carrying out his purpose ! 

Next morning, with the money thus procured, he pur- 
chased a pair of pistols, or small carabines, from a soldier, 
chaffering long about the price because the vender could 
not supply a particular kind of chopped bullets or slugs 
which he desired. I3efore the sunset of the following day 
that soldier had stabbed himself to the heart, and died 
despairing, on hearing for what purpose the pistols had 
been bought.^ 

( Vcrhaal, eic Bor, Metcren, Lc Petit. 

a Verhaai villi de MoordC. Kor, Mfteren, Hoofd. lot ciL 

3 " lis "P "' liffran mn 'l gniuwiMim eebruik, 't geenwdeBotrnwigtvan gemacbt 

A.Wc, nil wAtilinop, met cWHof drve pDi^naardaloftVm-nn'lWtcnbn^t."— Van Wyn gp 
fVagcnser, riL iid> 
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On Tuesday, the loth of July, 1584, at about half-past 
twelve, the Prince, with his wife on his arm, and followed 
by the ladies and gentEemen of his family, was going to 
the dining-room. William the Silent was dressed upon 
that day^ according- to his usual custom, in very plain 
fashion. He wore a wide-leaved, loosely -shaped hat of 
dark felt, with a silken cord round the crown — such as 
had been worn by the Beg"gars in the early days of the 
revolt. A hig-h rufF encircled his neck, from which also 
depended one of the Beg-gars' medals, with the motto, 
" Fid^es an roy jusqu'A la besace^" while a loose surcoat 
of grey frieze cloth^ over a tawny leather doublet, with 
wide, slashed underclothes, completed his costumCr' 
Gerard presented himself at the doorwayj and demanded 
a passport. The Princess, struck with the pale and agi- 
tated countenance of the man, anxiously questioned her 
husband concerning- the stranger. The Prince carelessly 
observed that " it was merely a person who came for a 
passport," ordering^, at the same time, a secretary forth- 
with to prepare one. The Princess, still not relieved^ 
observed in an under-tone that "she had never seen so 
villanous a countenance."^ Orange, however, not at all 
impressed with the appearance of Gerard, conducted him- 
self at table with his usual cheerfulness, conversing much 
with the burgomaster of Leewarden, the only guest present 
at the family dinner, concerning' the pohtical and religious 
aspects of Friesland.^ At two o'clock the company rose 
from table. The Prince led the way, intending to pass 
to his private apartments above. The dining-room, which 
was on the ground floor, opened into a littJe square vesti- 
bule, which communicated, through an arched passage- 
vvay, with the main entrance into the court-yard. This 
vestibule was also directly at the foot of the wooden stair- 
case leading to the next floor, and was scarcely six feet 
in width.* Upon its left side> as one approached the stair- 
way, was an obscure arch, sunk deep in the wail, and 
completely in the shadow of the door. Behind this arch 
a portal opened to the narrow lane at the side of the 
house. The stairs themselves were completely lighted by 
a large window, half way up the flight. The Prince came 

' The whole dress worn by the Pi-iact on IJib tragical occasinn is siiH |a be seen at tha 
irnpie in the National Museum. 

3 Bor, Mcleien, Hocfd, utl sup. ^ His(i>rie Pnllh. Geracrts alias Sersch, etc. 

* The house (doW calW Uip Prinsen Hof, hyL used a; ^ turrack) still prcsenti nou-l-y 
tlw »ine appufaDce bk ie did in isS<> 
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from the di n mgr-room , and began leisurely to ascend. 
He had only reached the second stair, when, a manj 
emerged from the sunken arch, and standing- within a] 
foot or two of hira, discharg^cd a pistol full at his heart.! 
Three balls entered his body, one of which, passing quite] 
throug-h him, struck with violence agfainst the wall beyond.! 
The Prince exclaimed in French, as he felt the wound,] 
"O ray God, have mercy upon my soul! O my God,] 
have mercy upon this poor people !" i 

These were the last words he ever spoke, save that when^ 
his sister, Catherine of Schwartzburg, immediately afters 
wards asked him if he commended his soul to Jesus Christ,] 
he faintly answered^ " Yes." His master of the horse,! 
Jacob van Maldere, had caug^ht him iu his arms as the 
fatal shot was fired, The Prince was then placed on the 
stairs for an instant, when he immediately beg-an to swoon.] 
He was afterwards laid upon a couch in the dining'- room, 
where in a few minutes he breathed his last in the arinsj 
of his wife and sister. ^ 

The murderer succeeded in making his escape through] 
the side door, and sped swiftly up the narrow lane. He! 
had almost reached the ramparts, from which he intended] 
to springs into the moat, when he stumbled over a heap of 
rubbish. As he rose, he was seized by several pag-es anc 
halberdiers, who had pursued him from the house. He hat] 
dropped his pistols upon the spot where he had comraitte 
the crime, and upon his person were found a couple 
bladders, provided with a ptece of pipe, with which he hsd] 
intended to assist himself across the moal:, beyond whicbj 
a horse was waiting- for him. He made no effort to deny] 
his identity, but boldly avowed himself and his deed. Hei 

' KorW Verhaal van dc MoordE, etc — Bar, Meteren, FTfm-fd. Doudu have beta s*- 

frcsscniJ by aomc wntci^ tks to th? prab^bsBlTy of the Ptldcf, thus mcTta.lJy wo^indcd, hjivinh! 
een able to speaV so tpany imordj cliitinctly, (S^ Wngcnaw, Vad. Hi.tl., vii. 531, snd 
nol*.) There ^an^ however, te no doubt an thcsnbjfct. Th* elnuUr letter of the sille?' 
general to the rispective ^ifcivinccii, d^tecl Di^lft, Jul j' 19, 15 B4, hai UjU poxsam ; "Di: 
■cotts daervan tVcuer groown IfedwtseD ende verdriele oveiledefi. segEhpnilo dtssl-»« ohl 
(flCQ hthhende, Xl(<n Dicu, eyex pLit£ dz lofio fimc ! Man Dku, aytt fiiii^ dp cs pnuvie 
peuple t" frij-ieveii van de Gen.-Mflten,, etc., nojimdr de doof! van hserc p, vnn Oran- 
pen. OrdiBQjis Dep. Smk, MS., 15B4, f, iSa, HaEue Archives.) This in condi^iTc 
evidence. See also a letter from yoiiflg MatiriCr of Nasssu lo the magistiacy qf GlLETit, 
nlatlDg' l1i« death R-nA last words of hii fathe-y in siciiiLlar temm, bgE In tht FlcTni^ tO^gufi 
"Maeralioode lesEc wHorJed van »iine F.ie. waEreti, uiyii Godt! onrrrmt U. mynds 
^le, mjfi Godl I ontfennt ■awa phemeenle." (He Jon^e, Otillitg. Stukkepj. ico-in,— 
CoiDpoce Reeist. d«t Eviolul- Holl, July 10, i5fl4 ; Eor, Aaih. Stutk., ii. 58.) Jhi 
GrtJfierComcUlis Aertsens, writing la Erusielsoii the irlh cf Ju!y from Dtlfl, u»ei pre- 
ci»ly the Bame l.-inRUnecT "Son Eit. est Iresp-iris-i ct fini en Dieo, n'n.ianc porlA mnr 
choae que CM WW bi*n hauls— M^n Dwu, nye? piii^ de moTiime; et apr«. Apex piijit 
dc ce pitavte peiiple, demeumns tes deun derni«rs mots >i]ua5i en sa hmiclic": — K^latiaii BO 
Mag. d* Brv^, Np. J7,.iB6, EiK de Bo(he.,M5- 
* Bor, Mnema, Haofi, nbi sup. Hisioti* B- GtWBrtiiflai^ieiwii. 
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was brought back to the house, where he immediatuly 
underwent a preliminary examination before the city 
mag-ist rates. He was afterwards subjected to excruciating' 
tortures; for the fury aya'inst the wretch who had de- 
stroyed the Father of the country was uncontrollable, and 
William the Silent was no longer alive to intercede — as he 
had often done before— in behalf of those who assailed his 
life. 

kThe org'anization of Balthazar Gerard would furnish a 
iSnbject of profound study^ both for the physiologist and 
^e metaphysician. Neither wholly a fanatic, nor entirely 
a ruffian, he combined the most dang'trous elements ot 
both characters. In his puny body and mean exterior were 
enclosed considerable mental powers and accomplishments, 
a daring ambition, and a courag'e almost superhuman. 
Yet those quahties led him only to form upon the threshold 
of life a deliberate determination to achieve greatness by 
the assassin's trade. The rewards held out by the ban, 
combining with his religious bigotry and his passion for 
distinction, fixed all his energies with patient concentra- 
tion upon the one great purpose for which he seemed to 
have been born, and after seven years' preparation;, he 
had at la£t fulfilled his design. 

Upon being interrogated by the magistrates, he mani- 
fested neither despair nor contrition, but rather a quiet 
ejcultation. " Like David," he said;, " he had slain Goliath 
of Gath. " ^ When falsely informed that his victim was 
not dead, he showed no creduhty or disappointment. He 
had discharged three poisoned balls into the Princess 
stomach, and he knew that death must have already 
ensued.'^ He expressed regret, however, that the resist- 
ance of the halberdiers had prevented him from using his 
second pistol, and averred that if he were a thousand 
leagues away he would return in order tn do the deed 
again, if possible. He deliberately wrote a detailed confes- 
sion of his crime, and of the motives and manner of its 
commission, tnkiog care, however, not to implicate Parma 
in the transaction. After sustaining day after day the 
most horrible tortures, he subsequently related his inter- 
views with Assonleville and with the president of the Jesuit 

1 Hamei AiinEi1e£, ILi. 3{3- 

* " J'ai et ifMir(J1i.ui tii* «) dibend* cette punatil lea i™is tnilni dontic ['csiomach 

du dkl Pnncod'Oranse," cti- — Confossitra de Gfirard. " — ■- — en tMft hcjn also met een 
pistoleC onder ctlnc maniel met drij renijnlee cade ^ckcteodB locvcen Bfit fen ^ditchi 
geladtn lijniSeBeDtiie trapped vander eeipkissn vcf*aJil," ttc— Hisiorin B, Geiafciyj. 
aliaa Sccacli. 
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college at Treves, adding that he had been influenced id 
his work by the assurance of obtaining the rewards pro- 
mised by the ban.i During the intervals of repose from 
the rack he conversed with ease, and even eloquence, 
answering all questions addressed to him with apparent 
sincerity. His constancy in suffering- so astounded his 
judges that they believed him supported by witchcraft. 
" Ecce homo!" he exclaimed, from time to time, with 
insane blasphemy, as he raised his blood-streaming' bead 
from the bench. In order to destroy the charm which 
seemed to render him insensible to pain, they sent for the 
shirt of a hospita] patient, supposed to be a sorcerer. 
When clothed in this garment, however, Balthazar was 
none the less superior to the arts of the tormentors, 
enduring all their inflictions, according to an eye-witness, 
"without once exclaiming, Ah me!" and avowing that 
he would repeat his enterprise, if possible, were he to die 
a thousand deaths in consequence. Some of those present 
refused to believe that he was A man at all. Others asked 
him how long- since he had sold himself to the devil? to 
which questions he replied, mildly, that he had no ac- 
quaintance whatever with the devil. He thanked the 
judges politely for the food which he received in prison, 
and promised to recompense them for the favour. Upon 
being asked how that was possible, he replied, that he 
would serve as their advocate in Paradise,^ 

The sentence pronounced against the assassin was exe- 
crable— a crime against the memory of the great man 
whom it professed to avenge. It was decreed that tiir. 
right hand of Gerard should be burned off with a red-hot 
iron, that his flesh should be torn from his bones with 
pincers in six different places, that he should be quartered 
and disembowelled alive, that his heart should be torn 
from his bosom and flung in his face, and that, finally, his 
head should be taken off. Not even his horrible crime, 
with its endless consequences, nor the natural frenzy ol 
indignation which it had exclledt could justify this savage 
decree, to rebuke which the murdered hero might have 

I V-crliflal yon de Mocrrll^ Ilor, MetemiL 

8 V«haal VRinl'^ Mcrdt, Bur, Metw-rai. — " waia ie n'ayouy dema vie une nlui' 

grande rcsfiluiioTi ti'Tiomme ny cQn&iance, f! n'a oncqnes (5ii ' Ay my,' maU eo ions taur- 
m>fm A~cat tciLU ^ni' flirc mOt, ct ;^r toU^ i HI tn'di^t aires a regDCDdu birn flipropos et avrC 
lionneiuiie, <]u*lqiierois que vat.ilex>-voiis faire de qipy?J? SBt^s rewlu de mutirir ^assv 
■J'uoF man cruclie tjas Je n'eus^e Iju.'?:^ melt -entreprLivw m ui-rare $i j'ibloisi libre la 
/jiia-seroie, coniine <jue je deusse mouiir milte morts," elc — Eitia.Lt d'une Ritlmti-ain faitel 
enuE du Masisirat de BruxclloB, put ComaWe ABiiatna, alora lew Graflicr, n JuiUe^ 
TjS#. Bib. i)« Bfurgr MS-, No, ij,3E5, Histtirw'B. Gwawv»iSaaSeKt[?&. 
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almost risen from the sleep of death. The sentence was 
literally executed on the 14th of July, the criminal sup- 
porting its horrors with the same astonishing- fortitude. 
So calm were his nerves, crippled and half roasted as he 
was ere he mounted the scaffold, that when one of the 
executioners was slightly injured in the ear by the flying 
from the handle of the hammer with which he was break- 
ing the fatal pistol in pieces, as the first step in the execu- 
tion — a circumstance which produced a general laugh in 
the crowd- — -a smile was observed upon Balthazar's face 
in sympathy with the general hilarity. His lips were seen 
to move up to the moment when his heart was thrown in 
his face — -"Then," said a looker-on, "he gave up the 
ghost. "1 

The reward promised by Philip to the man who should 
murder Orang^e was paid to the heirs of Gerard. Parma 

» informed his sovereign that the " poor man " had been 
executed, but that his father and mother were still living-, 
to whom he recommended the payment of that " merced " 
which " the laudable and generous deed had so well de- 

» served. "2 This was accordingly done, and the excellent 
parents, ennobled and enriched by the crime of their son, 
received, instead of the twenty-five thousand crowns pro- 
mised in the ban, the tliree selgnories of Lievremont, 
Hostal, and Dampmartin, in the Franche Comt^, and took 
their place at once among the landed aristocracy.^ Thus 
the bounty of the Prince had furnished the weapon by 
which his life was destroyed, and his estates supplied the 
fund out of which the assassin's family received the price 
of blood. At a later day, when the unfortunate eldest son 
of Orange returned from Spain after twenty-seven years' 
absence, a changeling and a Spaniard, the restoration of 
those very estates was offered to him by Philip the Second^ 
provided he would continue to pay a fixed proportion of 
their rents to the family of his father's murderer. The 
education which Philip William had received, under the 
King's auspices, had, however, not entirely destroyed all 
his human feelings, and he rejected the proposal with 
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1 Extrait d'une ReUticjii dc CoTDfillE AcrUens (i) Juillot, 1584). He was gwesenl at a.11 
\he torlurei and ^1 the ^K^CTitioiii ajid drew up his rep-art the same day. MaDiiscri;pi bcfizita 
cilcd.— Com pare Meteren, Biw^ J^ Vttlt, HlaWiic B. Gcinerla alias Serach. 

S Rcbttion du Thic de I'artne au Roy PtiL U., 1^ AoQt, j5B4h^" L.e pauvie honLOin *5t 
d-fmeuri prisonnjer. L'ncte est ul qu'U tnitiie granite louang-e, el jt She vais infeimant 
deS. pareni dii clefTimt. duiluc! j'tntends le pJre tt ]a mfere ttic cncQirea vivans^ noLir ppr-M 
sui^flier V M. [but [aire Id nicrcwic qu'imv 'i B^nirBQBB rtsolgiian mdiile."— MS. before 
^tedi * as. beibre dwd. 
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scorn.* The estates remained with the Gerard fainilyj and 
the patents of nobility which they had received were used 
to justify their exemption from certain taxes, until the 
union of Franche Comt^ with France, when a French 
governor tore the docuincnts in pieces and trampled them 
under foot,^ 

William of Orange, at the period of his death, was aged 
fifty-one years and sixteen days. He left twelve children. 
By his first wife, Anne of Egmont, he had one son, Phillip, 
and one daughter, Mary, afterwards married to Count 
Hohenlo. By his second wife, Anna of Saxony, lie had one 
son, the celebrated Maurice of Nassau, and two daug^hters, 
Anna, married afterwards to her cousin, Count William 
Louis, and Emilie, who espoused Emanuel, son of the 
Pretender of Portugal. By Charlotte of Bourbon, his third 
wife, he had six daughters; and by his fourth, Louisa de 
Collg^ny, One son, Frederic William, afterwards stadholder 
of the republic in her most palmy days.^ The Prince was 
entombed on the 3rd of August, at Delft, amid the tears 
of a whole nation.* Never was a nnore extensive, on- 
aiTected, and leg-itlmate sorrow felt at the death of any 
human being. 



The life and labours of Orange had established the 
emancipated commonwealth upon a secure foundation, but 
his death rendered the union of all the Netherlands into 
one republic hopeless. The efforts of the Malcontent 
nobles^ tlie relig:ious discord, the consummate ability, both 
political and military, of Parma, all combined with die 
lamentable loss of William the Silent to separate for ever 
the southern and Catholic provinces from the northern con- 
federacy. So long as the Prince remained alive, he was the 
Father of the whole country ; the Netherlands — saving 
only the two Walloon provinces— constituting a whole. 
Notwithstanding the spirit of faction and the blight of the 
long civil war, there was at least one country, or the 
hope of a country, one strong heart, one guiding head, 
for the patriotic party throughout the land. Philip and 
Granvelfe were right In their estimate of the advantage to 
be derived from the Prince's death; in believing that an 

( Van Kampen, L 545. ' Van d. Vyntfct, iiJ.— NotaofTtutt and ReiffenbMa. 

* Sor, U&J sup. Anrofvca, ubi sup. Melercn, xiL siS- *^ 

^ Bar, xvUi. 433. Mtceren, xii. at^ IAoqU, kx.'Sa^. 
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assassin's hand could achieve more than all the wiles 
which Spanish or Italian statesmanship coutd teach, or 
all the armies which Spain or Italy could muster. The 
pistol of the insignificant Gerard destroyed the poss^ibility 
of a united Netherland state, while during tlte life of 
WiUiarri there was union in the policy, unity in the history 
of the country. 

In the following year, Antwerp, hitherto the centre 
around which all the national interests and historical 
events g^roup themselves, feU before the scientific efforts 
of Parma. The city which had so long been the freest, as 
well as the most opulent, capital in Europe, sank for ever 
to the position of a provincial town. Witli its fall, com- 
bined with other circumstances, which it is not necessary 
to narrate in anticipation, the final separation of the 
Netherlands was completed. On the other hand, at the 
death of Orange, whose formal inauguration as sovereign 
Count had not yet taken place, the states of Holland and 
Zeland reassumcd the sovereignty. The commonwealth 
which William had liberated for ever from Spanish tyranny 
continued to exist as a great and flourishing republic 
during more than two centuries, under the successive 
Stadholderates of his sons and descendants. 

His life gave existence to an independent country — his 
death defined its limits. Had he lived twenty years longer, 
it is probable that the seven provinces would have been 
seventeen; and that the Spanish title would have been 
for ever extinguished both in Nether Germany and Celtic 
Gaul. Although there was to be the length of two human 
generations more of warfare ere Spain acknowledged the 
new government, yet before the termination of that period 
the united states had become the first naval power and 
one of the most considerable commonwealths in the world ; 
while the civil and religious liberty, the political independ- 
ence of the land, together with the total esputsion of the 
ancient foreign tyranny from the soil, had been achieved 
ere the eyes of William were closed. The republic 
existed, in fact, from the moment of the abjuration in 
1581. 

The history of the rise of the Netherland Republic has 
been at the same time the biography of William the 
Silent. This, while it gives unity to the narrative, renders 
an elaborate description of his character superfluous. 
That life was a noble Christian epic ; inspired witK ti-c*. 

VOL. 111. ^ 
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great purpose from its commencement to its close; the 
stream flowing ever from one fountain with expanding 
fulness, but retaining all its orig-inal purity. A few general 
observations are all which are necessary by way of 
conclusion. 

In person, Orang:e was above the middle heig-ht, per- 
fectly well made and sinewy, but rather spare thaji stout. 
His eyes, hair, beard, and complexion were brown. His 
head was small, symmetrlcaMy shaped, combining the 
alertness and compactness characteristic of the soldier, 
with the capacious brow furrowed prematurely with the 
horizontal lines of thoug:ht, denoting the statesman and 
Che sag-e. His physical appearance was, therefore, in har- 
mony with his organization, which was of antique model. 
Of his moral qualities, the most prominent was his piety 
He was more than anything else a religious man. From 
his trust in God, he ever derived support and consolation 
in the darkest hours. Implicitly relying upon Almighty 
wisdom and goodness, he looked danger in the face with 
a constant smile, and endured incessant labours and trials 

' with a serenity which seemed more than human. WhilCf 
however, his soul was full of piety, it was tolerant dI 
error. Sincerely and deliberately himself a convert to the 
Reformed Church, he was ready to extend freedom of 
worship to Catholics on the one hand, and tn Anabaptists 
on the other, for no man ever felt more keenly than he, 
that the reformer who becomes in his turn a bigot is 
doubly odious. 

His firmness was allied to his piety. His constancy in 
bearing the whole weight of as unequal a struggle as men 
have ever undertaken, was the theme of admiration even 
to his enemies. The rock In the ocean, " tranquil amid 
raging billows," was the favourite emblem by which his 
friends expressed their sense of his firmness. A prince of 
high rank and with royal revenues, he stripped himself 
of station, wealth, almost at times of the common neces- 
saries of life, and became, in his country's cause, nearly a 
beggar as well as an outlaw. Ten years after his death, 
the account between his executors and his brother John 
amounted to one million four hundred thousand florins * 
due to the Count, secured by various pledges of real and 
persona] property, and it was finally settled upon this 

itasJS' He was besides largely Indebted to every opp of 
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his powerful relatives, so that the payment of the encum- 
brances upon his estate very nearly justified the fears of 
his children. While on the one handj therefore, he poured 
out these enormous sums Uke water, and firmly refused a 
hearing^ to the teinpting^ offers of the royal government, 
upon the other hand he proved the disinterested nature of 
his services by declining, year after year, the sovereig-nty 
over the provinces; and by only accepting*, in the last 
days of his life, when refusal had become almost impos- 
sible, the limited, constitutional supremacy over that por- 
tion of them which now makes the realm of his descendants. 
He lived and died, not for himself, but for his country : 
" God pity this poor people !" were his dying words. 

His intellectual faculties were various and of the highest 
order. He had the exact, practical, and combining" quali- 
ties which make the great commander, and his friends 
claimed that, In military genius, he was second to no cap- 
tain in Europe-^ This was, no doubt, ao exaggeration of 
partial attachment^ but it ts certain that the Emperor 
Charles had an exalted opinion of bis capacity for the 
iield. His fortification of Philippeville and Charlemont, In 
the face of the enemy — his passage of the Meuse in Alva's 
sight — his unfortunate but well-ordered campaign against 
that general — his sublime plan of relief, projected and suc- 
cessfuHy directed at last from his sick bed, for the be- 
sieged city of Leyden — will always remain monuments of 
his practical military skill. 

Of the soldier's great virtues — constancy in disaster, de- 
votion to duty, hopefulness in defeat— no man ever pos- 
sessed a larger share. He arrived, through a series of 
reverses, at a perfect victory. He planted a free common- 
wealth under the very battery of the inquisition in defiance 
of the most powerful empire existing. He was, therefore, 
a conqueror in the loftiest sense^ for he conquered liberty 
and a national existence for a whole people. The contest 
was long, and he fel3 in the struggle, but the victory was 
to the dead hero, not to the living monarch. It is to be 
remembered^ too, that he always wrought with inferior 
instruments. His troops were usually mercenaries, who 
were but too apt to mutiny upon the eve of battle, while 
he was opposed by the most formidable veterans of Europe, 
I commanded successively by the first captains of the age. 
I That, with no lieutenant of eminent valour or experience, 
I I '''BcLLJ ambai nEoilaGiii HLD tempore pAiem hBbiut,"ia7B&i.¥.je^&., hi^x,'\i&' vy. 
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save onJy his brother Louis, and with none at all after that 
chieftain's death, Williain of Orang^e should succeed in 
baffling^ the efforts of Alva, Requesens, Doa John of 
Austria, and Alexander Farnese — men whose names are 
among' the most brilliant in the military annals of the 
world — i^ in itself sufficient evidence of his warlike ability, 
At the period of his death he had reduced the number of 
obedient provinces to two; only Artois and Haioault ac- 
knowledging Philipf while the other fifteen were m open 
revolt, the g^reater part having- solemnly forsn'orn their 
sovereign. 

The supremacy of his political genius was entirely be- 
yond question. He was the first statesman of the age- 
The quickness of his pigrception was only equalled by the 
caution which enabled him to mature the results of his 
observations. His knowledge of human nature was pro- 
found, He governed the passions and sentiments of a 
great nation as if they had been but the keys and chords 
of one vast instrument ; and his hand rarely failed lo 
evoke harmony even out of the wildest storms. The tur- 
bulent city of Ghent, which could obey no other master, 
which even the haug^hty Emperor could only crush without 
controlling, was ever responsive to the master hand of 
Orange. His presence scared away Imbize and his bat- 
like crew, confounded the schemes of John Casimjr, frus- 
trated the wiles of Prince Chimay, and while he lived, 
Ghent was what it ought always to have remained, the 
bulwark, as it had been the cradle, of popular liberty. 
After his death it became its tomb. 

His power of dealing with his fellow-men he manifested 
in the various ways in which it has been usually exhibited 
by statesmen. He possessed a ready eloquence — some- 
times impassioned, oftener argumentativCf always rational. 
His influence over his audience was unexampled in the 
annals of that country or age ; yet he never condescended 
to flatter the people. He never followed the nation, but 
always led her in the path of duty and of honour, and 
was much more prone to rebuke the vices than to pander 
to the passions of his hearers. He never failed to ad- 
minister ample chastisement to parsimony, to jealousy^ to 
insubordination, to Intolerance, to infidelity, wherever it 
was due, nor feared to confront the states or the people in 
their most angry hours, and to tell them the truth to their 
faces^ WhHcj thereforCt he was evtt Tta*.^ v<i x^Wke, and 
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always; too honest to flatter, he at the same time possessed 
the eloquence which could convince or persuade. He knew 
how to reach both the mind and the heart oi his hearers. 
His orations, whether extemporaneous or prepared— his 
written messages to the states-general, to the provincial 
authorities, to the municipal bodies- — his private corre- 
spondence with men of all ranks, from Emperors and 
King's down to secretaries and even children — all show an 
easy flow of langfuage, a fulness of thought, a power of 
expression rare in that agef a fund of historical allusion, 
a considerable power oi iniag^inationj a warmth of senti- 
ment, a breadth of view, a directness of purpose — a range 
of qualities, in short, which would in themselves have 
stamped him as one of the master-minds of his century, 
had there been no other monument to his memory than the 
remains of his spoken or written eloquence. The bulk of 
his performances In this department was prodigious. Not 
even Philip was more industrious in the cabinet. Not 
even Granvelle held a more facile pen. He wrote and 
spoke equally well in French, German, or Flemish; and 
he possessed, besides, Spanish, Italian^ Latin. The vveig^ht 
of his correspondence alone would have almost sutBced for 
the commnn industry of a lifetime, and although many 
volumes of his speeches and letters have been published, 
there remain in the various archives of the Netherlands^ 
and Germany many documents from his hand which will 
probably never see the lig-ht. The efforts made to destroy 
the Netherlands by the most laborious and painstaking 
of tyrants were counteracted by the industry of the most 
Indefatigable of patriots. 

It is difficult to find many characteristics deserving of 
grave censure, but his enemies have adopted a simpler 
process. They have been able to detect few flaws in his 
nature, and therefore have denounced it in gross. It is 
not that his character was here and there defective, but 
that the eternal jewel was false. The patriotism was 
counterfeit; the self-abnegation and the generosity were 
counterfeit. He was governed only by ambition — by a 
desire of personal advancement. They never attempted tr> 
deny his tak-nts, his industry, his vast sacrifices of wealtli 
and station ; but they ridiculed the Idea that he could have 
been inspired by any but unworthy motives. i God alone 

1 '^ A tnikSi boni to Ihc greatest ramt," says BenUvoglio^ "if, cautcrit with his fortunF^, 
belied cqi equbI": aoild pi*dpi-:«a for a still greaCcE oat." Uhite^ying hi>tnB.»: Ktivt 
EKtraordinnry jeaius oC ihe Pcinc^, ta hia cncigy, «lciqiitttcc, ■gtn.vtitTOl vci ■iSOtvcA.t ■* 
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knows the heart of man. He alone can unweave 
tang:led skein of human motives, and detect the hidden 
springs of human action, but as far as can be judged by 
a careful observation of undisputed facts, and by a dlHgenl 
collation of public and private documents, it would seem 
that no man — not even Washington — has ever been in- 
spired by a purer patriotism. At any rate, the charg^e of 
ambition and self-seeking can only be answered by a 
reference to the whole picture which these vohimes have 
attempted to portray. The words, ihe deeds of the man 
are there- As much as possible, his inmost soul is re- 
vealed in his confidential letters, and he who looks in A. 
rig^ht spirit will hardly fail to find what he desires. 

Whether originally of a timid temperament or not, he 
was Certainly possessed of perfect courage at last. In 
siege and battle — in the deadly air of pestilential cities — In 
the long exhaustion of mind and body which comes from 
unduly protracted labour and anxiety — amid the countless 
conspiracies of assassins^he was daily exposed to death 
in every shape. Within two years, five different attempts 
against his life had been discovered. Rank and fortune 

affaira, his abac-lute dominion over the iplndsand hearta of men, anJ hia consummate still 
in improving hi? nwn posilion nnd taking aJ^iiiitLL^e of the falsr mcves of his aiivasiry, 
iheCajdinal proceeds iDHCTiiSP him of "anihitton, fuiuJ, ftuJpcity, nod rapadcy." Iht 
last qun.lilic.nunn wctns sufiicitnilly absurd lo thtrae who have evtn superfidally siiirlied ih* 
lift oT Willi^Hi the Hilent. Of course, tile Sb««ssivf thaneri oltcJiKlon hy ibe Prince an- 
aaciihed to tnOtivK of intMiiKi — " VWesi variaie di Religione secondocbe variod'intere«u 
Da faiidnlld Id Germnnin ti\ Luterano. Pn.'isata in Fiandra mostms!! Ca tlnb'cro. AI prin- 
ripio delta, riwolie si dichiara faiiflorp dellc niiovc telle fn.i non profeaspre nuuiITmo 
d'atcun-n ; sinche ^tiaimeiite glj pQTve ili seijuil.1i tmella de' Caivinistr, cnme la pib txm- 
Cnuia di tiillc alia RellRionc Cfl1tr>llca snstcMltadfll Rf rJI SpiiKua." — {Gueira di FLanilM, 
p. 3, 1. ii. 376.) Tbe Cardinal doesjtu/ add th.it the canver^jgn Q,f ihe Prince to Ibe 
reformed relijicm wa» nt llie btncljeal hour of (he Ktrcrnnalion.. Cabrera ia coolct iiid 
Conner. Aeeofdiiig to liin Iht Viinct was a mere impu^tof. The Emperor even had been 
often caulicpeij as m hij favGuiite'a arrDgance, decvil, and ingraliludo, and warned thtt 
the Prince n'as "a fax wlio wi.rald eat up all his Majetcy'schicfcens. While aclcccw- 
ledging tbat he "tmild talk wdl of public a;Hiiir5," and ihal he " eislcrtajned ibe am- 
bairaadcni and nabiliij' with splendour and mseniricrncej'" Ih-; lii^tarinn pioclaini? liim, 
howei-er, "faithlwsnnd nieHdaciciu^,flfla!iererEndaEheat." — (Cabrem, v. 233.) W?)uve 
Spsn ^^flt Tassin accused the Prince of rnoiwriing' Count I^casu with oysters, and that 
Stradabad a bng sloty of his RHending ihe deathbed ciftlwt nobkraan in order ro sneer 
Ht Ihc yiatinirn. Wc have ftlwscen the simple end heartfelt regret Hrhidi !hc Prince ei> 
pres5*d in his private letters fur Bassu"s d^atn and ihc &otid jicr^"icE which be rendered to 
him in iifn. Of false nc';iisaiio!iR o-f this naiuie ilierc was no end. Ona of the mou: 
Aifodoui! hsi been rFceTitly resuiicitated. A certain ChrisCophe de Holjilein arc^i^ed Ihe 
Ptin-iH in 1578 cf hnvinEJTisiigateil hin* to murder DulieKrie pf V.ranswkk- ^ Thea-'Bassin 
iindcrlnjil: the johj but seetns to have been deterred by a mysi-erious bleeding at tila oosr 
Q-om. proceeding wjlh the bu.'.ipierf. Ai this rrtpectfltle wilness, by his own conrQs^oti, 
had muid^rcd fm a^a hraiheT, for irkoaey, find Iu'd merch^nt^ besides, h:id vricireover Wen 
r:i>iicetn!.-d Ln ctic IdllinE ar plundering of a "curate, aTnnnk, and (wo hermiL;,'' And had 
heeTT all hi.'i life n litofrsjiinnal highwayman and a.'i^a.^in, it seems haidly worth while tO 
discuss his statements. PrabaHy a thousand sinh calumnies wttr' circulated at different 
times ig3tin<it the Prince. Vet the testiiiMn)' af this wtelehed nialefactoris graveJy rernrp. 
duccd, 31 the eKpiration of nejir tliTee centuries., a-s if it were admissible sn any healthy 
o^uri of hisroricnl juMice, 1va\y shys the irfp-ge: "calom.niM tOLijuiirs, it en reittm 
rftic/^^titt-AiTM'."— Sec Conipte Rendu de la torn. Rn.^ 4'K\5t,,(ain. kL, nru*ellcs. iB^^ 
Nolicif aur hs svrux de Chr. de Holstcin, Wc, etc, vat\*^'- CoTcm»ns,v¥. iti-^i. 
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were offered to any malefactor who would compass the 
murder. He had already been shot through the head, and 
almost mortally wounded. Under such circumstances even 
a brave man might have seen a pitfall at every step, a 
dagger in every hand, and poison in every cup. On the 
contrary he was ever cheerful, and hardly took more pre- 
caution than usual. " God in his mercy," said he, with 
unaffected simplicity, " will maintain my innocence and 
my honour during my life and in future ages. As to my 
fortune and my life, 1 have dedicated both, Eong since, to 
his service. He willl do therewith what pleases Him for 
his glory and my salvation. "' ^ Thus his suspicions were 
not even excited by the ominous face of Gerard, when he 
first presented himself at the dining-room door. The 
Prince laughed off his wife's prophetic apprehension at 
the sight of his murderer, and was as cheerful as usual 
to the last. 

He possessed, too, that which to the heathen philosopher 
seemed the greatest good — the sound mind in the sound 
body. His physical frame was after death found so perfect 
that a long Jife might have been in store for him, notwith- 
standing all which he had endured. The desperate illnes.s 
of 1574, the frightful gunshot wound Inflicted by Jaureguy 
in 1582, had left no traces, The phy.sicians pronounced 
that his body presented an aspect of perfect health.^ His 
temperament was cheerful. At lahle^ the pleasures of 
which, in moderation^, were his only retaxation, he was 
always animated and merry, and this jocoseness was partly 
natural, partly intentional. In the darkest hours of his 
country's trial, he affected a serenity which he was far from 
feeling, so that his apparent gaiety at momentous epochs 
was even censured by dullards, who could not comprehend 
its philosophy, nor applaud the flippancy of William the 
Silent.3 

He went through life bearing the load of a people's 
sorrows upon his shoulders with a smiling face. Their 
name was the last word upon his lips, save the simple 
affirmative, with which the soldier who had been batding 
for the right all his lifetime, commended his soul in dying 
" to his great captain, Christ," The people were grateful 

1 ApoloRie, p. 131. S RpyJatii, iif. 59, 

' ' Imprimis inter clbos hilaria el wltiC omnium secuiTH:: qitS re tt [etrico? alqup 
BiTOEantinrea flOiihullDS otrendlt, qui sijmiltatam saegK et cojctam oa.m ra«iiiaai linad 
(■^pieliant; cum illius a.>n^ectu cmncti refov-crenlur, illius ex vuhu spcL quisque am d«. 
peraiiDQiB caussam HimerEi."— Ev. R^yd., iilii sup. 
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and affectionale, for they trusted the character of their 
" Father William," and not all the clouds which caJumny 
could collect ever dimmed to their eyes the radiance of thai 
lofty mind to which they were accustomed, in their darkest 
calamities, to look for llg^bL As long as he lived, he was 
the g'uiding'-star of a brave nation, and when he died the 
little children cried in the streets.^ 

1 LLlcnl exprKsion ia. the -ofGclal report mailc by the GreAiei Comeills Aettaens: 
"DoDtpajT toui« U ^k I'ori esi tn si ^and dtAiil tellcitient qu« \a p«iits enfaju en 

plcurcpt par Ic9 ru-ef.''^Rcl3Lioji fjite ^ Ceux du MagiEti^t dt BruieQu^ ib J^ilLcl, 1^84 
MS., Ilib^. ds EaasZ; Na, 17,^6^ 
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